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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tis book is the first half of the revised and extended 
edition of the fourth volume of our Jntermediate Text-Book 
of English History Itconsists of the introductory chapter 
and ch. 1.—ix., together with the opening portions of ch x, 
and ch. xxiv., of that work Consequently the cross-references 
here given hold good as far as ch. x, § 10° references to 
later portions are to be neglected unless they are to the 
first ten sections of ch. xxiv.—on India— which here figure 
as ch. x , §§ 11-20. 

The constant use of these cross-references and of the 
Analytical Table of Contents will aid the reader to overcome 
difficulties which he may at first—and, we believe, only at 
first—experience through the separate treatment of inter- 
national and constitutional matters. For reasons indicated 
in ch. v1, § 9, we have laid gréat stress upon the former 
side of our history ; and 1n nearly all cases we have handled 
that before turning to discuss home affairs during any 
period. In so dcing we have sought to make clear the 
conditions and leading motives of the states with which 
Great Britain has to deal, but at the same time we have 
cut down the details of Continental warfare, and of the 
internal politics of foreign states, to the bare lmits of 
intelligibility. 

In the Table of Contents and the several tables scattered 
throughout the book we have endeavoured to give the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of various groups of facts described 
in the body of the work. A frequent consultation of the 
Geographico-Diplomatic Chart, on pp. 46-7, is recommended. 

Many of our authorities have been enumerated in the 
footnotes—especially p. 36: other acknowled&ments we 
reserve for the completed volume. © 

November 1898. A. Jounson Evans. 

C. S. FEeARENSIDE. 
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I. Constrrutionan History ox Eneianp to 1714. 
§ 1 The subject of this volume 1s the*story for oyer a 
century of the “ United Kingdom of Great Britain”, 
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and xt 1s worth while at the outset to draw eee 
to the pecnharity of this title We notice first 
Oye Cail of all that 1t ie united kingdom, not lke the 
Unity distracted Teutonic Kingdom—sometimes called 
“ Germany” fiom a 1acial pomt of view, sometimes from a 
historical point of view “the Empire” (§$ 13, 14)—which 
had a king, indeed, but no unity feudalism in Germany had 
had full sway , 1ts princes, even the pettiest, had come to be 
sovereign rulers, its king, as king, a zero Secondly, we 
note that 1t 15 «@ kingdom, not kingdoms thereim we can 
contrast 1t with the Hapsburg Power, which had grown into 
a heterogeneous collection of duchies and kingdoms, over 
which, 1t 1s true, there was but one head, who was usually 
elected Emperor, but which had no organic union, Hungary 
hating Austiia, and Austria hostile to Bohemia (§ 15) 
Thirdly, we notice that the United Kingdom has a name 
of peculiar significance. The Hapsburg could find no word 
that would correctly mclude all his diverse possessions, 
which accoidingly are commonly called by the name of 
thei nucleus, Austra, even the tiansatlantic colonies of 
England can call themselves only by the name of the 
continent 1n which they dwell, but the island kingdom 
has been happy m having a name which represents, ex- 
clusively and inclusively, the kingdom which formally 
realised its unity 1n 1707, when the pailiaments of England 
und Scotland became merged into the Imperial Parhament 
of Great Birtam (§$ 11, 12). 

This unity was, as we have implied, exclusive as well as 
inclusive Jt is true the King was Elector of Hannover, 
and thus formed a personal tie between Britain and the 
Continent , but we shall have occasion to see in the story 
how this connexion was prevented from domimating our 
insular politics (esp ch 1, § 3, reff.) It will be one ot the 
objects of this introductory chapter to show how Great 
Britain grew into existence—the independent, united body 
which 1s the subject of our story 

But thig unity of Great Britain 1s imperfect on one side, 
n Its Eccleaas and that, too, the side which to our forefathers of 
teal Non unity the seventeenth and preceding centuries would 
have seemed the most important, The unity 1s far from 
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complete ecclesiastically. Not only 1s Scotland the name of 
a church distinct from that of England, but that church 
differs widely from 1ts southern neighbour both in methods 
of government and in creed whereas the government of 
the Anglican Church has always been episcopalian, that of 
the Scots Kirk, after many changes, both voluntary and com- 
pulsory, has been legally settled (in 1690) to be presbytercan 
And, besides this, there are m both England and Scotland 
many persons who do not belong to the National Church, 
who have formed rival churches, who, though they do not 
actively rebel (because their previous history has taught 
them the uselessness of such ievolt), passively resist the 
ecclesiastical laws of their respective countries How 
England and Scotland had churches independent of foreign 
jurisdiction, and yet further, how they contained ‘“ noncon- 
formists,” forms also the subject of our mtroducto1y chapter 
($§ 6, 8, 11, 12) 

§ 2. At the beginning of English history there was none 
How Enelanag Of this union the tmbes, English, Saxon, 
became ore Jutish, who established themselves on the ruins 

of the Roman Province of Britain, had several kings, and 
their history for many years consists of the contests among 
these for mastery (cf. ch x,§3) At the end of the sixth 
century (997 aD ), a hundred and fifty years after the con- 
quest of Britain 1s said to have begun, Christianity was intro- 
duced, at first from Rome, then also from the Keltic Church 1n 
Ireland , and after conflicts with heathen kings and between 
the rival churches, the land attained 1ts first umty as a 
Chiistian Church Under the rule of its two Archbishops, 
those of Canterbury and York, who were intended to divide 
between them the whole island, the Enghsh Church helped 
forward the unification of at least the southern part of 
Britam. <A century and a half after the Synod of Whitby 
(664), we see clearly that the West Saxon kingdom, whose 
secular capital was Winchester and whose ecclesiastical 
capital was Canterbury, was destined to rule the others, 
and Ecgberht, though he styled himself simply “ King of 
the West Saxons,” 1s generally reckoned ag the first kmg 
to rule over all England (827—-836). The contest which? his 
house maintained against a new wave of heathen imvaders, 
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the Danes, and in which it triumphed under Alfred 
(871—901), confirmed them in their position Edward the 
Elder (901—924) and Atthelstan (924—941) extended their 
rule even over those parts of the country which Alfred 
had been compelled to cede to the imvaders, and took to 
themselves the title “‘ King of the English.” Later kings, 
such as Eadgar, assumed such titles as “ Basileus [or 
Imperator] of all the Britons,” mplying thereby superionty 
not only over the other kings, Welsh or Scottish, in the 
island, but also imndependence of all external authority, 
both spiritual and temporal—meanmg especially that of 
the Pope and that of the Emperor ($§ 6, 13). 

Thus we attamed to a national church and a national 

National lJongship. The Church was organised in two 

CRuch and provinces, each divided into dioceses, arch- 

Kingshp deaconries, and parishes the State was simi- 
larly parcelled out into shires, hundreds, and townships 
Round the national King was grouped also the national 
Witenagemote—the assembly of the wise men from all over 
the land, but the larger part of the country’s lfe existed 
as yet only in local institutions The petty kingships 
and folk-moots which the West Saxon kingdom had sub- 
dued or absorbed had continued to exist as ealdormanships 
and shire-moots It was in these moots and the periodical 
assemblies of the smaller areas—-the hundreds and town- 
ships that are to-day taking a new lease of hfe as the 
Rural District and the Rural Parvsh—that the routine 
work of government was conducted m the tenth century. 
Under the presidency of ealdorman and bishop, assisted by 
the sheriff as representative of the Enghsh king, the 
military, financial, and judicial business of the shire was 
regularly performed. 

§ 3. At the commencement of the eleventh century, a 
Two Centuries of S8r1es Of events began which entirely changed 
Horeign Hines, the current of English history. The kingdom 

, became the prey of foreign princes, and for two 
hundred years (1016 —1216), with one interval, England 
was ruled by men not of her own race: first a Danish 
family, and then, after the reign of the half-Norman 
Edward the Confessor (1042—1066), Nerman and Angevin 
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families held the crown of England. These and other 
foreign influences did not cease until, in 1272, an English- 
man mounted the throne once more im the person of Edward I. 
The effect of these two centuries of foreign rule was complex. 
Though these kings practically abandoned the English 
settlements between the Tweed and the Forth to the King 
of Scots (§ 12), yet within their smaller England they 
strengthened ther power by bringing beneath their own 
control the local courts of shire and hundred. On the 
other hand, they bound England tightly to their Con- 
tinental dominions and used her for the objects of their per- 
sonal ambition Cnut (1016—1035) used English resources 
to found and maintain a Noithern Empire. Wilham II, 
Henry I., and the Angevin kings, used them to maimtain 
their power in Gaul, specially against the kings of France 
(cf. § 13) But with the loss of Normandy, Anjou, and 
Maime, by King John, England escaped from the penalties 
of being a province of a Continental empire, and under 
Edward I. we began to pursue a “patiiotic” policy 
Long before we were freed from the trammels of foreign 
Ce land-connexions, our constitution im Church 
Administrative and State was striking out into lines of 1ts own 
, stem i Under the first three Norman kings, the 
xchequer was developed, a central office for 
the collection of the king’s revenue constantly in communica- 
tion with the sheriffs, now the only officers of the shire- 
moots.* After the anarchy of Stephen’s reign, the 
Exchequer was restored by Henry IJ., and still more closely 
connected with the shire-moot by means of the itinerant 
justices, members of the Exchequer who visited in turn the 
shire-moots, overhauling their work and 1eturning, laden 
with reports and money, to the royal court The Exchequer, 
too, under the name of Curia Regis, developed, from Henry IT.’s 
time onwards, a royal jurisdiction with various branches 
—King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Chancery—to 
* The term ‘‘shire-moot”’ 15 retained in preference to the Anpevin term 
comitatus or “ county-court” simply to avoid confusion with the dbunty-couit of 
ou: own day The zxew county cout, set up in 1846, 18 a revival of the civil 
jurisdiction of the old hundred court it 18 in the comnty-councils set up by 
Mr Ritchie's Local Government Act of 1888 that we see some of the adminM@trative 


functions of the old county-court revived—the supervision being no longer in the 
hands of the itinerant justices, but in those of the Local Government Board. 
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which appeal could be made from the local courts ; and thus 
in the a § epee century the English king became, in the 
full sense of the word, the only “fountain of justice” 
whence issued the one “common law” of the land. Only 
by such a centralised system of Justice and Administration 
was England laboriously kept from falling back, as France 
had fallen, into a group of feudal territories. The loose 
political overlordship which these foreign kings took over 
from their English predecessors was by them converted not 
into a feudal suzerainty but into a national sovereignty. 

§ 4. This period of foreign domination also brought the 
ii, The Church Church of England into closer communion with 

and Glerpy” the churches of the Continent, and exposed her 

1066—1218 to the influence of the Bishop of Rome (§ 14), 
and that, too, at the moment when, under the leadership 
of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII), the Papacy was using 
every pious recognition of its honorary precedence mm the 
West to establish 1ts clams to inherent universal authority 
over “all who professed and called themselves Ohristians.” 
This attempt of the Papacy to develop a spiritual primacy 
into an ecclesiastical supremacy was sometimes favoured, 
sometimes opposed, by our foreign kings. Henry II. 
undertook “to make the Irish Church bow before the 
Chair of Peter; but he also essayed in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon (1164) to secure a general acknowledgment of 
the Royal Supremacy over the Anglican Church which it 
was left for Edward IIJ. to further and Henry VIII. to 
complete—at least, on its external side (§ 5)—-in a series 
of anti-papal statutes. 

The competition between King and Pope was crossed by 
a contest between the English clergy and the laity. Till the 
Norman Conquest, Church and State in England had been 
identical: men had not learnt to differentiate these two 
functions of the body politic. With the coming of William 
the Conqueror, England was introduced to the Continental 
struggle between the two Powers, the Spiritual and the 
Temporal.” The consequence was the separation of the 
jurisdictions, the creation of spiritual courts, the growth 
of tle Clergy.as a separate estate having interests apart 
from the King-gnd the laity. This estate, in its:° =~ 
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for special immunities for its persons and properties, sided 
sometimes with the King, sometimes, perhaps more often, 
with the Pope; and it was in the vain hope to secure its 
support against the insurgent Baronage that, in 1213, John 
not only guaranteed the liberties of the English Church, 
but also rendered his crown to the Pope, and received it 
back as a vassal.* 
§ 5. Against the Kingship thus doubly degraded by the 
Kdwarat loss of its Continental dominions and by its 
the Impermhst, subservience to the Pope (§§ 3, 4), the English 
1 1872~1807 nobility struggled through the reigns of John 
and Henry III. They gained the Great Charter, but the 
Charter did not bring them salvation: 16 was Edward I. 
who saved crown and people alike from the worst effects of 
the Papal “usurpation.” It is im his reign that we see in 
its fulness the Enghsh imperial idea in all its aspects 
Edward T, aimed at an English—one might almost say, British 
—empire which should include Scotland and Wales, which 
should hold other lands in sovereignty, but whose head 
should be subject to no outside power. He also armed— 
and in this successfully—at making the nation united 
internally - stead of sending round as aforetime to the com- 
munes (1.e. the shire-moots and the boroughs) for money, he 
made use of the old representative idea, in the way suggested 
by Simon de Montfort and others, to call them to take part 
in the National Council; and from 1295, when these 
“Commons ” were definitely added to the spiritual and lay 
barons who had previously formed the Great Council of 
the nation, lawyers date the exstence of the English 
Parliament. 
Tins Parliament of King, Clergy, Lords, and Commons, 
The origin interests us both for what it grew to be and 
eta for what it came to do. In the first place, the 
129-1487 attempts of King (as in 1898) or of Lords (as in 
1310) te do without their co-ordinates failed, just as the 
successive attempts of the King and the Commons in the 


e 
* ties chyef constitutional points touched on in these sections—especially the 
ent of the Kingsh wR the concentration of the Admimstrative and Judicial 
the rélations of 
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seventeenth century to do without one another failed (§ 6). 
Hience 1n the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find the 
House of Commons apparently growing in strength they 
gain a certain contiol over the raising, and even over the 
spending, of the royal revenue, they initiate, though they 
are far from controlling, legislation by Bill, they evolve the 
right of mpeachment (1376) , they are called to assist at the 
deposition and the elevation of kings (1827 and 1399) But 
it 18 important to note throughout that the evolution of their 
power follows on the lines of the shu e-moots out of which they 
grew, and of which they may be regarded as, by representa- 
tion, the accumulation As the juries of the shire-moots 
assessed taxation, found out and tried criminals, defined the 
armour of each citizen, so the House of Commons voted 
taxes, accused great “ criminals ”—12 e. statesmen who were 
opposed to their views—and regulated the defence of the 
country. What the shire-moot had been able to do, that 
the House of Commons could do hkewise: what exceeded 
the powers of the shire-moot exceeded also the powers 
of the Commons, It was partly because Parliament in 
Lancastrian times attempted too much, that 1t broke down 
and became the mere instrument, at first of dynastic factions, 
then of the ‘‘ New Monarchy ” of Yorkists and Tudors. 
It was this English “ States-General” that worked out 
he Work of ‘He 1ndependence of England and her internal 
Parhament, unity Through all the struggles and failures 
1487-1588 of the Middle Ages—despite the weakness of 
kings hke Edward II , Richard II , and Henry VI., despite 
the unwise ambitions of Edward III and Henry V., even 
through the darkness and misery of the Wars of the Roses— 
it 18 to the Parliament in 1ts fulness that we owe the en- 
deavours to minimise Papal authority and to maintain 
English independence At last, owing to a number of 
complicated causes too detailed for our present purpose 
to tell, the Tudors put an end—finally, so far as we can 
yet see—to the political power of the Pope over England 
as a whole; and at the same time, after a long course of 
doubtful, stormy years, the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 
1588 secured for the whole island that ecclesiastical and eivil 
autonomy which, though often threatened, has never since 
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been lost Whatever contests England might have in 
future, she was to fight them out by herself, unhindered 
and unhelped, unless of her own choice, by strangers without 
her gates She had thus established her claim to be regarded 
by outsiders a» a sovereign power who was to be regarded 
as the sovereign power «7 England ? 

$6 Our “Hundred Years’ Constitutional Contest” 

The Punten (l088—1688) arose mainly out of theological 

Revolution, differences which led, early in the story, to 

1588-1600 4 further contest as to forms of church-govern- 
ment, and as to the relations between the King and the 
House of Commons’ There were, roughly speaking, two 
parties to the contest—the Royalists who were Armimian and 
Episcopalian, the Puritans who were mainly Calvinist and 
Anti-Episcopahan The former believed in monarchy both 
in State and Church—2 e government by King and bishops— 
with a theology which admitted free-will The latter, though 
willing to allow Kingship, thought that assemblies should 
be consulted both in State and im Church they believed 
in the general control of the administration by the House of 
Commons, and in the government ot dioceses by assemblies 
of the clergy and laity These two parties drifted into civil 
war in 1642, and in 1653 they had both fallen before a third 
party that had arisen during the contest. These were the 
Congregationalists or Independents, who, fusing Hebrew 
thought with classical learning, were for the most part 
Calvinists and repubhcans, who put their trust neither 
in Episcopate nor in Kingship, neither in diocesan nor in 
parliamentary assemblies , but who, in many cases at any 
rate, looked behind Parliament to the people at large, and 
who thought that each congregation of Chnstian worship- 
pers should manage its own affairs, and should leave other 
congregations to do the same. In a word, they believed 
largely in religious hberty, and many of them in religious 
equahty to a great degree 

Opinions of this kind were widely held in the Puntan 
OhverCromwen @?™Y, Which, under the guidance of Oliver 
the Impenahst, Cromwell, became masters of the situation and 

1648-1658 for six years ruled in England, 1653—1660 °*The 
men of the Commonwealth too, in their own way, worked 
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out the 1mperial idea (cf §5) They once more subdued Wales 
(1648), Ireland (1649), and Scotland (1650-1) , they gathered 
Scottish and Irish representatives for the first time in a 
united Imperial Parliament, and even sought to gather all 
the British nationalities within one broad national church , 
they broached most of the political and social 1etorms which 
have been carried out amongst us since the French Revolu- 
tion (ch xix), and, taking a wider sweep, by the victories 
of Blake over the Dutch and by the conquest of Jamaica 
from Spain, they laid the foundations both of our Maritime 
Supremacy and of our Colonial Empuire* (cf. ch. vu , §$ 1, 2). 
§ 7. The anarchy that ensued on Cromwell’s death in 
be Restoration L808 Was tnbearable in 1660, Charles IT. and 
of 1660 the English Kingship were ‘‘restored,” and 
so, too, were the other ancient mstitutions of the country 
And yet the Puritan Revolution had changed their mutual 
relations the King was still to govern as of old, but 
Parliament was to exist permanently alongside ; Episcopacy 
was restored, but 1t was not merely Protestant—7e anti- 
papal —but even Calvinist in tendency, and though, by 
the “ Clarendon Code ” (1661-5), 1t was intended to prevent 
any non-conformity to the re-established form of church- 
government and worship, the old umty was found umpossvble. 
From the Carohan Act of Uniformity, 1662, onwards, there 
were Protestant, as after the Ehzabethan Act of Uniformity, 
1559, there weie Catholic, Nonconfoimists in England. In 
othe: words, the Presbyterians and Congregationalists of the 
early Stuart struggles became Dissenters—:z.e Protestant 
Enghshmen who obeyed the tempoial laws but not the 
ecclesiastical laws of the State (cf. §§ 9, 11) 
The permanent effects, therefore, of the Pumtan Revolu- 
Government by 100 are the constant presence of Parliament 
“ Influence” and the existence of Dissenters. The immediate 
Danby, ete interest of the story centres in the problem : 
how weie King and Parliament to live together? For a 
few years of intense loyalty there was of course no conflict ° 
King and Parhament were at one in “ persecuting” the 
Puritans who had for a decade handled them so roughly. 


* For an exposition of these list phases of Cromwell’s impeiialism, see Seeley's 
Brpansvon of Brgland, especially pp 32, 79, 109, 112-4, 125-6. 
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But when disasters m waifaie and unpopular foreign policy 
lost Charles II. the hearty support of his Commons, 1t was 
necessary to find some means of buying the votes that were 
still as indispensable as before, 1f money was to be found for 
carrying on the government It was at this time that 
members ceased to be paid by their constituencies, and 1t 
was remarked at the time that 11 was therefore easy for the 
King to offer them some recompense for their labours. 
Chfford, who was prominent in the King’s counsels about 
1670, is said to have origiated the idea, and it may have 
been imitated from Charles II’s cousin, Louis XIV. of 
France itis at any rate certain that the Karl of Danby, who 
succeeded Chifford as Loid High Treasurer in 1674, bestowed 
pensions and sinecures so freely to win votes that the long- 
lived “ Cavalier” Parliament (1661 —1679) became known as 
the “Pension” Parhament Thus, the King, unable either 
to supersede or to overawe Parliament by his Pieiogative, 
was content hencefoith to “influence ” 1t by his wealth and 
patronage 
Charles II. was determined ‘“ never to go on his tiavels 
The Maimstere 2g210,” nor would he even pledge himself to a 
of Chailes 11, munister of his as Charles I had pledged himself 
’ to Strafford Like his father, he selected his 
ministeis to plcase himself, bui, when things went wrong, 
he hghtly threw them overboard to please Parhament Has 
reign, therefore, was a period of ministries Clarendon was 
impeached for the failure of the Dutch Wai, and Charles 
allowed him to go into exile at Rouen, 1667 The four or 
five assorted politicians whom Charles used in common in 
1667—-1673, and to whom the opprobrious description of 
cabal became affixed, fell into popular disfavour because 
their policy of toleration was suspectcd of Popish tendencies ; 
and they were dispersed by the 7'est Act of 1673 Charles 
lay low, accepted a new minister, Danby, and continued 
to weave his intiigues When these were blown on, m 
1678-9, 1t was Danby, not his master, whom Parlament 
attacked and displaced , and during the rest of the 1eign the 
work of government went on as before, fiust under Temple 
and Shaftesbury (1679), then under Hahfax and *the 
Chits” (1680-5). 
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Thus Englishmen were encouraged to believe that the 

Ministerial ‘‘ King could do no wrong”, and at the same 
Resonabaty, time were allowed to punish somebody for the 

1085—1745 faults of government This detachable minister- 
ship helped to minimuse friction between the two powers of 
King and Parhament James II], during his short reign 
(1685-8), made his own personality so dominant that no 
minister could serve as his scapegoat, and thus he brought 
punishment upon his own head It was not, however, 
simply the fact that he himself governed, but more par- 
ticularly the purpose to which he directed his government 
($ 8), that caused the fall of James II the story of his 
accession, of his 1ejection, and of the attempts to reinstate 
him and his descendants, 1s fo1 over half a century the story 
of the struggle to maintain the cohesion and independence 
of the British Isles (1685—1746) 

§ 8 The hew to Charles II’s throne was his brother 
The Protestant James, Duke of York, an avowed Roman 
ib Phe men Catholic. Now, ever since the Secret Treaty of 
Bul, 1679-1081 Dover in 1670, the dread of Putitanism, backed 
by a standing army of Enghshmen, had been growmg dim 
before a still greater diead of Popery, backed by foreign 
troops , and thus in 1679 some whose Protestantism was 
greater than their loyalty to the heir proposed a bill to 
exclude the Roman Catholic Duke from the throne This 
Kaelusion Bul caused gieat excitement, not only in three 
successive short Pai haments but also throughout the country, 
and led to the crisis of 1681. The ‘“ Oxford” Parliament 
was Protestant no “influence” could bribe 1ts members 
in the matter of religion. The King was equally deter- 
mined not to abandon his brother’s hereditary mghts he 
obtained a promise of help in men and money from 
Louis XIV of Fiance in case of need (§ 16, fim.), dissolved 
the Parliament, and prosecuted Shaftesbury and his fellow- 
leaders on charges of high treason. 

The dynasty was saved for the time, and in 1685 the 

n Jie Baf Duke of York ascended the throne as James II 
of Regits, OO Thy three years, by his peisevermg endeavours to 
strath the law, at first 1n order to procure toleration for his 
biother ‘‘ Papists,” later in order to reintroduce “‘ Popery,” he 
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had utterly ahenated the minds of the majority of his 
subjects in Britain They possessed then souls in patience, 
however, until June 1688, when the birth of a son to the King 
—the James Edward whom we shall again meet with as “the 
Old Pretender” (ch 1,$§ 2,5, ch. 1. ,§9 3—-5)—deprived them 
of their hope of the quiet succession of Jamey’s Protestant 
daughter Mary Then a representative group of gentlemen 
mnvited Mary’s husband, William of Orange, to come with 
an army to their help (§ 17), and after James IT’s fhght a 
national convention acknowledged his daughter and son-in- 
law as sovereigns by the Declaration of Right (February 13, 
1689) Roman Catholic Ireland resisted the revolution and 
had to undergo 1ts third English conquest (ch xxu ,§§ 1—4), 
but England and Scotland, being Protestant, nearly all sub- 
mitted to the Dutch invasion, to save themselves from the 
Popish Stuart (cf § 12). Thus the question of religion 
had received two solutions, that of 1681, and its reversal 
in 1689 
§ 9. The succession question had developed two parties 
Whigsand 19 England, not quite the same as, yet very 
ions sunilar to, the parties of Charles I.’s reign (§ 6). 
of the Parties, Those who had petitioned for the calling of 
1079 Parliament in 1680 and had taken the lead in 
the invitation to William of Orange were called “ Whigs” - 
those who had “abhorred” these petitions, as trespas- 
sing upon the Prerogative, and had submitted only 
reluctantly to William, were called “Tories” In Wilham 
IIt.’s ren these appeared as Parliamentary parties, 
not to be confounded with the Jacobite opposition, 
whether the academical opposition of the Non-jurors or 
the actively hostile opposition of the Stuart and his emled 
court. 
For the first fifty years of their existence, the chief 
1 Pnnaples distinction mm principle between the two parties 
of the Parties, Jay in their views of the Kingship (cf ch u, 


pe a 1). To the Tory the King was King Jure 
Dino: as the famous Vicar of Bray put 1t— ° 
“ Kings are by God appointed, ) 


And damned aie they who do resist 
Or touch ‘the Lord’s Anointed ’” 
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To the Whig, on the other hand, the King was King by the 
will of the nation expressed in some kind of Social Compact 
and ought to rule with some regard to the will of his 
patrons Practically, the strength of the Tories lay in those 
who were by birth at once Anghcans and landowners, while 
the Whigs were the party of Trade and Dissent. Thus the 
Whigs passed the Zoleratzon Act of 1689, by which, in spite 
of the Unrformaty Act and the Conventicle Act, Presbyterians 
and Congiegationalists were allowed a limited liberty of 
pubhe worship. Thus, too, the Tories, during their brief 
spell of power at the end of Anne’s reign (§ 11), passed Acts 
which barred State office and the teaching profession to 
Protestant Nonconformists Loth parties cheerfully united, 
howev 'r, in laying Catholic Nonconformists under increased 
eivil and religious disabilities in all three kingdoms, and 
especially in Ireland (ch. xxn, § 2). 
§ 10 The existence of the two political parties had a great 
Parks Polilie influence on the relations between King and 
under Parliament. The House of Commons might 
The ditwhe oscillate at every tmennial election (ch u, § 6) 
,Minwtry, between the extremes of Whig and Tory, but it 
was not to be expected that William and Mary, 
and not even William alone, should come in or out with the 
variations of this pohtical barometer It was therefoie 
as convenient for the Revolution Orange as for the 
Restoration Stuart to have a mean between King and 
Parliament in the form of an admimustration which should 
reflect the resultant at any given moment of the play of 
political forces While Queen Mary was alive, and Tories 
were loyal to her husband for her sake, the highest ad- 
ministrative posts were entrusted almost indifferently to 
Whig or Tory. When she died in 1694 Wilham III. was 
gradually driven to the conclusion that he must needs rely 
almost exclusively on the party which had set him on the 
throne; and from 1697 to 1699 we find the home govern- 
ment—for William managed foreign affairs himself— 
entirely in the hands of Whigs, the innermost circle being 
known as the Junto. As this particular group of ministers 
was not merely a*chance collection of “ men whom the King 
delighted to honour,” but a tolerably homogeneous set of 
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statesmen holding in common certain political principles, 1t 
has been frequently labelled “the first English ministry ” 
Both the novelty and the singularity of this Whig Ministry 
are easily exaggerated stull,1t 1s a distinct foreshadowing of 
that kind of admunistiation which we shall come across» with 
increasing frequency in the eighteenth century (cf. ch wu, 
§§ 2,14). It was, roughly speaking, at unity with itself 
and with Parhament , and when Parhament disapproved of 
its connivance at William’s large standing army and secret 
diplomacy, 1t was broken up piecemeal and replaced by 
Tories, 
When the death of Anne’s son, William of Gloucester, 
Act of Settlenent, N 1700, left the succession to the throne after 
June 1701  Anne’s death an open question, the Tories felt 
constrained to join the Whigs im securing still further the 
Protestantism of the country by assigning the crown to the 
House of Hannover, and thus supplementing the Bill of 
Rights, 1689 (§ 8). But they took good care to imsert in the 
Act of Settlement or Succession, 1701, clauses which should 
prevent the future foreign King from domg what Wilham 
had done in their despite. Nearly all the clauses they thus 
inserted were found utterly impracticable, and either had to 
be repealed or remained a dead letter . the most interesting 
are those which attempted to prevent “influence” from 
being used to bribe the House of Commons, and the 
‘“‘ Cabinet ” from superseding the Privy Council 
This Tory attempt to narrow down the Constitution, to 
The Law and fix grooves in which 1t was to work, was as 
ne oe en °"s creat a failure as that of a section of the Whigs 
Constitution yn 1719 (ch. 1, § 7). Henceforward, in fact, 
many of the greatest changes 1n our constitution are made, 
not consciously by law, but unconsciously, to suit the silent 
changes in the balance of the political factors. It was 
thus that there came to be so wide a difference between 
the “legal constitution,” as described by Blackstone and 
Deloime last century, and the “ conventional constitution ” 
which we see in actual working to-day.* ° 
*On this poimt Freeman’s Growth of the Conatituton, ghap 111, Bagehot’s 
English Conatztution, or Prof Dnacey’s Law of the Constitution (introductory 


Chapter and chaps. xiv , xv } may be consulted, The first-named is the shortest 
the last-nameil 1s the most complete. 
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§ 11. With the accession of Anne in 1702, it was again 
Queen Anne, Possible for the sovereign to use men of all 
pi2—1715 | parties as ministers both Whigs and Tories 
Unien aut could be loyal to the Protestant Stuart, and 
Scotland 1707 the proclamation by Louis XIV. of the 
Pretender as “James III,” on the death of his father 
in the autumn of 1701, roused the nation to war pitch 
Duiing the course of the war, the last step was taken 
which united the two kingdoms in Great Bntain. It was 
no easy task. Scotland had had her religious history even 
more intense than that of England she had utterly rejected 
Episcopacy in favour of a clerical Presbyterianism, and this 
had led her into terrible struggles with her Stuart kings 
James V1 of Scots had united the clowns when he became 
James I of England m 1603, Oliver Cromwell had united 
the parliaments and churches for a brief space, but this 
union had passed away in 1660, and now, in 1707, by 
the Act of Umon, the parhaments were united, but the 
churches left separate, and thus, while we have a United 
Kingdom, we have no United Church (§§ 1, 12). 
When, despite Marlbo1ough’s brilliant victories 1n Bavaria 
The Tory @nd the Spanish Netherlands (1704-9), the 
Ae eee War of the Spanish Succession became un- 
popular in England, and Godolphin’s Whig 
Ministry had committed several blunders, the Tories, headed 
by Robert Harley (afterwards Eail of Oxford) and Henry 
St John (afterwards Viscount Bolingbroke), were able to 
eject their rivals from office. The years 1710-4 were the 
last of Tory rule for many a long day (ch. vi, §§ 1,8) The 
Whigs had gone under mainly because they had been sus- 
pected of trying to subvert the Church in favour of the 
Protestant Nonconformists, as James II. had tried to 
subvert 1st mm favour of the Catholic Nonconformists. 
Accordingly, just as the Whig reaction after the trial of the 
Seven Bishops in June 1688 was marked by the 7oleration 
Act of 1689, so now the Tory reaction after the trial of 
Doctor Sacheverell 11 March 1709 was marked by the 
Occasional Conformity Act of 1711, and the Schism Act of 
171% (§ 9, jfin., cf. ch. 1., § 8). To spite the Whigs, they 
made terms with France and Spain in two of the bundle 
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of treaties known collectively as the Peace of Utrecht, 1713-5, 
but, 1n so doing, they dared not neglect the British commer- 
cial interests which their rivals had made ut their business 
to advance (cf ch 1, §$1,7,11, ch 1v,$1) They en- 
deavoured to secme their permanent ascendency in Par- 
hament by a Property Qualification Act, 1711, and in the 
Ministry by bringing m the Pretender on the death of Anne. 
But they were checkmated by the Whig Loids Shrewsbury 
and Argyll, and when on August 1, 1714, Queen Anne 
passed away, George Augustus of Hannover quietly succeeded 
to the United Kingdom of Great Britain, the kingdom of 
Ireland, and its other dependencies (ch xx1i —-xx1v ). 
§ 12 The earlier relations of England with Ireland and 
Scotlang 1t8 other colonies will be treated in connexion 
1 its Parts with their story during the eighteenth century 
ae PE (ch xxu,§ 1) the more sahent pomts in the 
story of the sister-kingdom which, seven years before our 
period begins, had amalgamated with England on cqual 
terms (§ 11), demand notice in this place Scotland attained 
with greater labour a smaller measure of unity than her 
southern neighbour (§$ 1, 3) Inke England, it falls into 
two great geographical divisions, roughly corresponding 
with racial distribution the northern and mountainous 
region of the Highlands resembled the western hill-region of 
Wales in being inhabited by men of the older Keltic stock— 
in the one case by Cymuy, or Welsh, in the other by Picts 
and Scots, while the Lowlands, hke England proper, formed 
a comparatively flat region, occupied in the fifth and sixth 
centuries by English invaders of Teutonic stock (cf § 2). 
But the Scottish Highlands retained their Keltic tribalism 
almost unimpaired in the clan-system which endured till the 
eighteenth century (ch v1., § 6), while the Scottish Lowlands 
were never subjected to the unifying forces of Norman or 
Angevin despotism (§ 3), and from political causes developed 
a strong anti-English bias in the thirteenth century (§ 5). 
In 843 a.p., Kenneth McAlpine, King of Scots, was 
u Period of accepted as king by the Picts, and In the 
An oty following century his successors ebtained from 
1292-1559 = the Kings of the English the right to admimster 
the isolated English settlements in Strathclyde and Lothian. 
HIV 2 
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These English lands in the South became the headquarters 
of a kingdom which preserved its Gaelic appellation, but 
whose capital, Edinburgh, bears in its very name the 
memory of the Northumbrian king, Eadwine The ruling 
classes in Scotland remained very English until Edward I. 
took advantage of a succession difficulty to emphasise 
various vague Scots acknowledgments of English overlord- 
ship and acts of homage for Strathclyde and Lothian, and 
thus to further his imperial schemes by endeavourmg to 
absorb Scotlandinto England. The attempt was premature, 
and after the battle of Bannockburn, 13814, was abandoned 
by Edward’s son in the Zreaty of Northampton, 1828. In 
self-defence, the Scottish liberators of the family of 
Bruce, and its successors, the Stuarts, threw them- 
selves into the arms of the enemy of England; and it was 
under Fiench influence that the Scottish adaptation of 
Roman Law, the Scots judicial system, and the Scots 
Parliament which had sprung up during the struggle, were 
developed. Hence it was partly that the Scoitish national 
council never attained the dignity and power of its southern 
analogue. as the Third Estate consisted only of a sprink- 
ling of burgh representatives 1t found no room for the rural 
middle classes of the type of the English 40s freeholder , 
and as there weie few towns in the North, the Highlands 
were to all intents and purposes unrepresented (cf. § 5). 
The Franco-Scottish allance endured almost without a 
i. The Scots Preak until the ecclesiastical revolution of the 
Reformation sixteenth century wrenched the two countries 
Anglo-Scotiash apart, and gave the two island kingdoms a 
renmion, common interest against Continental inter- 
ference. The Scots Reformation, so far as it 
was political, fell into the hands of the nobility, which 
pought, by alliance with England, to assure itself of the 
Church-lands that 1t had appropriated ; and though 1n 1559 
Elizabeth’s respect for royalty would not allow her to 
achieve by the aid of “rebels” the proffered Anglo-Scottish 
union, she never shrank from supporting the Anglophile 
rty in Scqtland when she had the chance of striking a 
cheap and effective blow at her rival, Mary, Queen of Scots. 
As a religious movement, the Scottish Reformation was 
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intensely Calvinistic, clerical, and national , and the perverse 
efforts of the first two Stuart kings of England to impose 
upon the Scottish Kirk, from without, a Cathohe and sacer- 
dotal system were a prime cause of their overthrow. ‘The 
Scots resistance to Charles I. was much more sharply 
punished by his son than the Enghsh “ great rebellion” 
which it rendered possible (§ 6), and at the Restoration the 
burden of an alien ecclesiastical system was augmented by 
the enforcement of vexatious commercial restrictions upon 
Scotland. In 1690 William III paid for his Scots kingdom 
by assenting to the establishment of a Presbyterian polity 
in the Scots Kirk; and Anne purchased the continuance of 
the connexion, in the Anglo-Scottzsh Union of 1707 (§ 11), 
by admitting Scotsmen to the trade-advantages enjoyed by 
Englishmen. But Highland loyalty to the exiled Stuarts 
was not yet dead, and 1t was many years before increasing 
commercial prosperity reconciled the national sentiment of 
the Lowlands to the Union (ch 11, § 5; ch. v1., §§ 4—6).* 
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§ 13. The history of modern Europe 1s the opposite of that 
Eaily Unity Of Great Britain: whereas the latter grew by 
‘the Hely the coming together of separate parts ($$ ], 11), 

Roman Empire the former attained 1ts present shape by means of 
successive schisms and divisions. In order to understand this 
we need go no further back than the undivided Roman 
Empire as it existed m the time of the first Christian 
Emperor Constantine (323—337 a.p.). On the death of 
Theodosius IT., in 395, the Empire was divided into East 
and West, Greek and Latin. The history of the Eastern 
portion is that of a long struggle against heretics and 
Muhammadans till the latter, with the capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, completed the Turkish conquest of the Balkan 
Peninsula (cf. ch i.,§ 6). The Western part of the Christian 
Empire was, in the fourth and fifth centuries, overrun by 
barbarian invaders—Huns, Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Bur- 
gundians, Franks—who have left their mark not only in the 


* Fuller illustrations of the above summary will be found us Vol 11, ch 1, 583 
oh, vii., §§ 7—18 . Vol. 111., oh. 1 , §§ 1—7 ; ch, 11,, §§ 7,8, chiv ,§8,ch v , §§ 5—7, 
eee ae alae 4,5, ch vili,, §5, ch.ix ,§ 17, ch. x.,§ 8, ch. xu, 8§ 2,8, 
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institutions but also in the place-names of Europe. Out 
of the wild confusion that resulted from this Wandering 
of the Nations arose various kings among the earliest and 
most famous was Karl, King of the Franks, often called 
Charlemagne, who ruled over what 1s now France and 
Western Germany, together with the lands 1n the immediate 
neighbourhood To express the extent and greatness of his 
power the title of King was not enough, and m 800 A.D. 
the Christian Church, in the person of the Bishop of Rome, 
revived for him, with universal approval, the institution of 
an Emperor,* or world-ruler, in the West 
The attempt to maintain unity was successful only for 
Breakdown @ time. within thirty years of Karl’s death 
buperutidea His grandsons divided (843) his territory be- 
of Unity tween them into France, Germany, and the 
Middle Kingdom—the Lotharingian or Burgundian dominion 
consisting of those Rhine-lands and North Italy which were 
so long the cause of conflict between the other two The 
Empeiorship, the claim to rule the world in the name of 
God and the Christian Church, was, after a century of 
confusion, finally taken up, on behalf of the German king- 
ship, by Otho in 962, and was maintained, though with ever- 
diminishing power, until its extinction in 1806 (cf. § 20; 
ch. xiv.,§ 6) And thus, instead of a united empire, we 
find Europe divided into kingdoms, each of which has a 
constitutional history, and whose dealings one with another 
form the international history of Europe 
§ 14 The Empire having thus failed to maintain the 
1 The Holy Unity, even of Western Europe, the way was 
Cathohe Church Jeft for the Christian Church with 1ts hierarchy 
of bishops and priests, and specially for the Bishop of the 
Imperial City, to attempt the solution of the European 
problem And just as the Popes entered, as we have already 
seen ($$ 2—-4), into the constitutional history of England, so 
did they have relations with all the kingdoms of Europe: 


¢ 
“ Ihe Emprre 1s the central theme in Freeman’s Gene: al Slhetch of Bur opean History 
(Macmullans, 88. 6¢ ), and the meaning of the idea of unity which it conveyed, as 
weld as the slow dynfr out of the idea, 1s umpressively treated in Mr Bryce's Holy 
ate es he e on international history cannot be clearly understood without 
constant reference to some histoneal atlas, such es Prot, Gardiner 
of Bagheh History CLongmans, bs 5 : Gertinnts Renn Aiea 
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everywhere there was an intermittent tiangular duel 
between the King or nobility, the Clergy, and the Bishop 
of Rome. The ideal at which the clergy aimed was that 
of an ecclesiastical state, governing all men everywhere, 
under the guidance of its spiritual officers, and with some 
kind of presidency inherent in the Roman Bishopric. The 
German King, as Roman Emperor, was to be the lay head 
of this European State, but, if anything, second to its 
spiritual chief, the Pope. 
This ideal was never attained: the kingdoms struggled 
Bieakdown against 1ts centralsing tendency, even while it 
Cathe wae, W2S in the making, and there is uo year of 
of Umty Huropean history when it can be said to have 
been successfully established everywhere While it was 
advancing in one direction, or in one country, it was losing 
ground im another. Its collapse was almost contempo- 
raneous with that of the imperial idea. In the fifteenth 
century the abuses of this ecclesiastical state, the Holy 
Catholic Church, had imereased beyond the capacity of 
statesmen to amend, or of its subjects to endure. The 
fresh umpulse given by the fall of Constantimople in that 
century (§ 13) to the study of the Greek language and of 
all that 1t contained, coupled with the discovery of America 
and of all the wealth that the New World revealed, gave 
to mankind other views of both the 1mportance and the 
impotence of the Papacy. 
Inextricably mixed up with the Renascence-—z.e. the 
Renascence and MOvement resulting from these geographical and 
Reformation intellectual discoverles—was the religious and 
social movement known as the Reformation. Both sets of 
influences shaped, and were largely shaped by, politics The 
Reformation, after proceeding by peaceful methods for a 
century and a half, broke out into revolutionary courses 
when Martin Luther, in 1520, began denouncing the abuses, 
and defying the ecclesiastical authority, of the Catholic 
Church. Thereupon arose theological disputes which divided 
the princes and peoples of Europe into sects; and when the 
two centuries of religious warfare were over, the divisions of 


Kurope had multiplied and hardened Ui) any return even to 


an ideal of unity was quite out of the question Over against 
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the churches which remained in the obedience of Rome, and 
which claimed the exclusive style of Catholic, there were 
1anged various national and othe: churches which can be 
generically called Protestant England, standing, here as 
elsewhere (cf. § 22), outside the Continental lines of develop- 
ment, 15 susceptible of either description or of both. 
§ 15, In the breakdown of the Empire, whether as the 
The Ruine government of all Europe, or only as kingship 
Fannhes’ 1 Germany, we have to trace the rise of certain 
of Emope families in their acquisition of sovereign owner- 
ship of various territories Sometimes they achieved them 
by sheer conquest, sometimes by well-contrived marriages, 
sometimes by plundering the Church under the name of 
“ secularisation ” or “ mediatisation.” As all territory was 
held to pass by hereditary descent, modified by local laws or 
mutual arrangements, there were endless opportunities for 
disputed succession, and every family in Europe had its 
lawsuits, which, as there was no recognised superior to 
decide betwecn them in a peaceful way, they settled, if 
possible, by force of arms (cf § 20). In a word, the 
history of Europe may be summed up, from this point 
of view, as a series of “armed litigations.” Of course, 
in this universal scramble some famulies succeeded, others 
entirely failed , and to understand the international history 
it will be necessary to sketch the position of some of the 
more important 
The Haprssurcs, the founder of whose house was the 
The Riss Duke of Austria in the thirteenth century, are 
llgwbesss, Perhaps the most famous. to the duchy of 
1982-1519 Austria they added, as the generations passed on, 
the kingdom of Bohemia and its dependency Silesia (ch. iii., 
§ 7), the markgraviate of Moravia, the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, the duchies of Carmthia and Carniola, the county of 
Tirol, the landgraviate of Upper Elsass, and many a smaller 
lordship. Maxmilian of this house, who was Emperor from 
1493 to J519, married Mary, the heiress of Charles the Rash, 
Duke and Count of Burgundy, Count of Holland, Duke of 
Brabant, etc - m a word, he was lord under various titles of 
almost all that we call Holland and Belgium, besides lands 
on the Middle Rhine and Upper Saéne. Maximilian had 
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by Mary a son Philip, who married Joanna, the daughter 
and eventually the heiress of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, 
Naples, and Sicily, and of his wife Isabella, Queen of Castile 
and owner of the New World  Philip’s eldest son Charles was 
thus the greatest heir of his age, owning five large groups 
of territory . Austria-Hungary, the Burgundian group, the 
South Itahan kingdoms, the peninsula of Spain (except 
Portugal), and claims to all America, except the Brazils. 
In 1516 he succeeded his mother’s father as Charles I. of 
Spain, and three years later, when his paternal grandfather 
died, he was chosen Emperor as Charles V. When he 
abdicated in 1555-6, he left the Austro-Hungarian group 
and the Rhine lands to his brother Ferdinand, who thus 
was, as 1t were, the founder of a new house—the Austrian 
Hapsburgs—and was also chosen Emperor. All the rest of 
the Hapsburg states were given to Charles’s son Philip, who 
1s best known to history by his title Philip II of Spain, and 
is thus, as 1t were, the first of the specially Spanish Haps- 
burgs The expiry of the male line of each house—in 1700 
and 1740 respectively—was destined to let slip the dogs of 
war (§§ 16, 17; cf ch m., §§ 6—8) * 
§ 16. In 1618 the Austrian Hapsburgs fell into civil war 
The Rivalry With their Bohemian subjects on religious ques- 
vot taistars tions, and the German princes took sides with 
1589—1659 one or the other. The Bohemian War thus 
became a German War Moreover, the Protestant princes 
in Germany were aided by external Powers, first by the 
Danes, then by the Swedes, and finally by France, which, 
though Roman Catholic at home, was usually Protestant 
abroad. Thus the conflict became universal, and, under the 
* The above account of the House of Hapsburg purports to show (1) what various 
and scattered territories came into the hands of this one family , (2) the principal 
among the innumerable partitions of those termtories among the several branches of 
the house—-viz. , that bet ween the Spanish branch(1556—1700) and the Austrian branch 
(1556—1740) ose are the chief points in this connexion which need to be grasped 
by the student who begins the study of eighteenth-century history Further infor- 
mation on the first of these points may be found 1n vol 1 , Intro , § 11, and Genea- 
logical Table, p 84,onthesecondin vol 111 ,ch xiv ,§§ 1—4,and Genealogical Table, 


p 296, and on the general growth of ‘‘ Austria '’—together with some exp anation of 
the ambiguities of that term—in Freeman's Historical Geography *of Europe, 
ch wiii., § 9, and Leger's Historyef dustria The fornmier work 1s the handiest enide 
to the territorial rearrangements, the chief of which are sum in these BeokoDk. 

Hapspure, the eponymous castle and county of the house, is situated some t®elve 
mules above the spot where the River Aar flows into the Rhine, and near the Baden- 


in-Aargau at which the Franco-[mpenal Treaty of Baden was mgned m 1714, 
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name of the Thirty Years’ War, it has long held pre-eminence 
as one of the most desolating plagues of mankind. The 
rivalry of France and Austria was not new 1n the seven- 
teenth century it dated back at least to the fifteenth 
century, when the Vatoris kings of France and the 
Hapsburgs began to fight for territory in Italy Since 
then, the Valois House had died out in Fiance (1589), 
and had been succeeded, atter nine years of civil religious 
wars, by Henry of Navarre, the Huguenot head of the 
House of Bourspon. It was during the Thirty Years’ War 
that the Bourbon House, guided by the great Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin (1623—1661), began the long duel 
with the House of Hapsburg that occupies European 
history till the middle of the eighteenth century (§ 20, 
ef. ch. v, § 9, ch. wu, § 3). 
At first the Bourbon had two branches of the Hapsburg 
The Rivahy House with which to deal—the Austrian and 
between’ the Spanish, and the wars that France waged 
Lows XIV 2nd in the seventeenth century had as their object 
Giange,, to win as much as possible of their Burgundian 
inheritance Thus she was able to lay hold of 
the county of Burgundy or Franche-Comté (1678), and 
much of that Netherlandish inheritance of the House of 
Hapsburg which remained to Spain after the revolt of the 
northern Dutch Protestant provinces in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Meanwhile she gradually acquired the Austrian lands 
in Hlsass. In these endeavours Louis XIV. (16438—1715) 
found himself opposed not only by the kindred owners 
of the territory that he coveted, but also by the OrancE 
family, who 1uled, whenever they were chosen stadtholders, 
the independent and confederated republics that lay north 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and who after 1672 learned to 
fear the encroachments of France more than their sometime 
oppressor Spain It was 1n the choice of allies in this 
contest, between the Bourbon on the one hand and the 
Hapsburg and Orange on the other, that Charles IT. and 
James FI., the English kings of these years, found the 
difficulty of pleasmg subjects whose Protestantism would 
lead them to aid Orange, but whose commercial spirit made 
them the rivals of Amsterdam (S§ 7, 8). 
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§ 17. The Bourbon worked for aggrandisement, not only 
The Spamsh PY Wl» of conquest but by marriage allances, 
Succession, and when Charles Ll. of Spain, the last of that 
1700-1715 branch of the Hapsburgs, died m 1700, his 
cousins in Austria found that the deceased monarch had 
sanctioned the Bourbon claims to the whole of the Spanish 
inheritance ‘The Prince of Orange, who had meanwhile 
ejected the Stuart fiom England, and become king as 
William III (§ 8), had joined hands with Louis XIV 
in attempting to decide the lawsuit by schemes of peaceful 
partition, but this course suited neither party. For ten 
years the Hapsburg Emperor was aided by England and 
the United Provinces in the War of the Spanish Succession, 
wherein he strove to win back for the family as much of 
the Spanish inheritance as he could. 
But when, m 1711, the Hapsburg clarmant became 
ia eve Emperor as Chailes VI., Great Britain, now 
Utrecit, under the guidance of the Tories (cf. § 11), 
17138-1715 began to fear that, if he succeeded 1n re-esta- 
blishing the dominion of Charles V. (§ 15), 1t would be as 
great an evil as if a Bourbon prince were to wm Spain. They 
therefore brought about the Peace of Utrecht, 1713-5, which 
effected, over the heads of the rival claimants, a partition 
similar to that which had been proposed in the beginning. 
The Hapsburg was forced to leave Spain and Spanish 
America to the Bourbon (ch 1, § 4), and received as his 
own share only the bulk of the outlying Spanish dominions 
in Europe, vz the Italian territories and the Netherlands. 
Both acquisitions caused moie trouble than they were worth. 
The Austrian Netherlands were burdened with the charge 
of keepmg up Dutch garrisons in some half-a-dozen ‘‘ Barrier 
Fortresses” on their French frontier, and with commercial 
restrictions 1n the interest of the Sea-Powers, who dreaded the 
rivalry of Ostend and Antwerp (cf ch 1,§$7,9) TheItahan 
acquisitions exposed the Hapsburg to the constant jealousy 
of the Spanish Bourbon, Another ten years of diplomacy 
and war were required before the Emperor Charles*VI. and 
King Philip V. of Spain acquiesced in the partition of the 
Spanish monarchy; and even then the Utrecht arrange- 
ments were modified in favour of the Bourbon (ch. i., § 8). 
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The agreement broke down under the first strain; and in 
fact the rivalry between the two families in Italy never 
ceased throughout the century (Chart, p 37). 
§ 18 The armed lawsuits of Bowbon and Hapsbuig 
Less: Uerman formed the main current of Kuropean history, 
Fambhes 1 the but there were other famihes that maintained 
Wittelsbache important htigation In Central Europe the 
chief of these were the German houses of Wittelsbach, 
Wettin, Welf, and Hohenzollern The House of WirrEts- 
pacH had in the end of the thirteenth century divided 
1ts possessions, the Duchy of Bavaria going to the 
Emperor Lewis (“ Ludwig der Baier”) of this house and 
his descendants Maximihan (1597-1651), being loyal to 
the Emperor in the Thirty Years’ War, received in 1623 the 
electorship forfeited by his cousin of the Palatinate , and his 
descendants continued to be Electors of the Holy Roman 
Empire till their extinction Charles Albert (1726—1745), 
as we shall see, clazmed the Austrian inheritance m 1740, 
and was chosen Emperor two years later (ch m, §§ 6—12, 
ch. v., §§ 1—4) His son, Maximihan Joseph, died in 1777 
without children , and the Bavarian duchy, with 1ts electoral 
vote, went to the Palatine family, the descendants of Rudolf, 
the elder brother of the Emperor Lewis (1294—1819) It 
was to this family that that Frederick belonged (1610—1632) 
who married Elizabeth, the daughter of our James L., 
and whose Bohemian ambitions made him the victam of 
the Thirty Years’ War (§ 16, inz.). When his male 
descendants died out mn 1685, the County Palatine, with its 
electoral vote (which had been created anew for them in 1648), 
went to his cousins of the Neuburg branch (Tree, p. 116). 
This sub-family had developed a lawsuit with the Honen- 
a The ZOLLERNS of Brandenburg. Wilham, Duke of 
Hohenzollens Kleve, etc, brother-in-law for a moment to 
their mvalty Henry VIII. of England, left two daughters, 
Wittelsbachs, who married respectively into the Wittelsbach 
- and Hohenzollern famihes hence there arose a 
rivalry f6r the possession of William’s estates which nearly 
led to a European war im 1610 In 1666 the rivals divided 
the “inheritance: Kleve, Mark, and Ravensherg went to 
the Hohenzollern, Julich, Berg, and Ravenstezn went to 
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the Wittelsbach of Neuburg; and there was also an agree- 
ment of mutual surrender at extinction of male issue. 
When the Neuburg lne died out in 1742, however, the 
Hohenzollerns were, as we shall see, too busy elsewhere 
to enforce thew rights (ch in., § 10) 

The Hohenzollerns were an ancent famly in the 
m The Welfs thirteenth century they were but Burggraves 

ther mvalry of Nuremberg, but in the fourteenth the 
Hohenzollerns Emperors of the House of Luxemburg gave 
them their markgraviate of Brandenburg, and early in 
the seventeenth century they inherited the lands which 
nm cousin had secularised into the duchy of Prussia. They 
were naturally the mvals of another North German family, 
the WELFs, who were as ancient as they. In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when the Welfs and the Waiblings 
had filled Germany with their contests for lands and the 
Emperorship, the contest had been so world-wide that even 
Itahan city factions were called, after them, Guelfs and 
Ghibellines. But on the field of Bouvines (1214) the Welfs 
had gone down before their rivals; and in the fourteenth 
century they divided what was left of their possessions, the 
duchy of Brunswick, between the two branches of Wolfen- 
buttel and Luneburg. Of the former of these, we need 
mention but one—Fredenick Wilham, the ‘ Brunswick’s 
fated chieftain” whose fall at Quatre Bras has been 
immortalhsed by the poet Byron. The latter family, by 
serving well the Emperor Leopold in the wars against 
Louis XIV. and the Turks, gained in 1692 an electoral 
vote—the ninth and last of purely German electorships ; 
and thus its head could call himself, from the name of 
his residence, Elector of Hannover His Hohenzollern 
rival, jealous of Ernest Augustus’s new dignity, and of his 
prospective succession to the throne of Great Britain, now 
beginning to be at least possible (§ 10), demanded also 
a reward from the Emperor. In 1700 he was paid in 
advance for his services to the Hapsburg in the War of 
the Spanish Succession, by obtaming the righ€ to call 
himself King in his extra-German territory, the duchy 


of Prossias and this dtle veesised a ganaol Kagan, 
recognition at the feace of Ctrechit 
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At the same time the Hohenzollerns received Upper 
Internationa? C@lderland, a patch of territory that marched 
Relauion of with Kleve and the Umited Provinces. These 
Prussia acquisitions in the West brought Prussia mto 
closer touch with the Maritime Powers, and at the same 
time heightened the jealousy of the Hannover Welfs 
and Neuburg Wittelsbachs Her southern ambitions (for 
Silesia) were destined to bring her into conflict with Austria 
(ch. 1ii , § 7, foll ), while her northern ambitions (for Swedish 
Pomerania) and her eastern ambitions (for Poland) brought 
her into the circle of the Northern Powers (ch. 1, § 1; 
ch.v,§6, ch vi, §§ 3, 4, 10, 11, 13, 19). 
§ 19. The politics of that part of Europe which surrounded 
The Baltic the Baltic as the rest of Europe surrounded the 
Powers Mediterranean, became during the eighteenth 
Poland, and century much more intermingled than before with 
Prussia = the politics of the West The principal Baltic 
Powers, ranged roughly in the order of their rise to import- 
ance, were Poland, Sweden, Denmark-Norway, Prussia, and 
Russia which last had not yet at the turn of the century 
reached the sea itself. In 1523 Christian II, King of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, was deposed he was 
succeeded in Denmark and Norway by his uncle Frederick 
I., and in Sweden by Gustavus Vasa. In 1587 Sigismund, 
the heir to the crown of Sweden, was chosen King by the 
nobles of that huge area formed by the union in the 
fourteenth century of Poland and Lithuania and known as 
the kingdom or republic of Poland. In 1592 he succeeded 
his father on the throne of Sweden, but after twelve years 
he was deposed, because he was a Roman Catholic, in favour 
of his uncle Charles TX. (1604—I1611). But he retained 
his Polish kingship, and was succeeded there by his two 
sons, the younger of whom died in 1668. From this Swedish 
Protestant revolution arose a constant hostility between 
what were then the two great military powers of the 
North; and it was with this northern system of politics 
that thé Electors of Brandenburg had most to do. 
One , advantage, that Gustav Adolf of Sweden gained 
by his intervention in the Thirty Years War was a 
partition of Pomerania between himself and the Hohen- 
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zollern It was in war against Sweden that Frederick 
William of Brandenburg won in 1675 the title of 
“the Great Elector” It shows how greatly the Hohen- 
zollean wished the title “King” that, while requiring 
all his strength to watch his warlike neighbours, he 
sent some troops to take part in western politics, 1702 
—1713. 
The duchy of Schleswig was a fief of the Danish crown : 
u The that of Holstein was held of the Germanic 
Holsein-Gottoip Hmperor. Frederick of Denmark (1523—1533) 
Denmark held both His sons, Christian and Adolf, 
« Sweden divided their father’s inheritance Christian 
became King of Denmark, and he and Adolf held the two 
duchies in common. It was an unsatisfactory plan, and 
before long led to quarrelling; in which the royal house won, 
at last, to the total exclusion of the younger or Holstein- 
Gottorp line. In these quarrels, the ducal family naturally 
pought for marriage alliances, at first with the royal family 
of Sweden, and on the death of Charles XII in 1718 (ch. i, 
§ 6), with that of Russia This hostility of Sweden and 
Russia to Denmark-Norway 1s the key to Baltic politics 
throughout the eighteenth century (ch. i, §$ 3, 5, 6, 8,9, 
ch. 11., §§ 9, 11). 

In 1689 Peter, afterwaids called “the Great,” succeeded to 
in Russa the throne of all the Russias, and began at once 
and Poland working to raise his country from barbarism, 

and to reach the Baltic as well as the Euxine. In 1697 
Charles XII. succeeded, at the age of fifteen, to the throne 
of Sweden, and almost immediately was involved, with the 
impetuosity of youth, in war against his Danish neighbour 
on behalf of the Holstem-Gottorp claims Immediately 
Denmark found alhes in Poland and Russia, who for 
respective reasons wished to oppose their busy neighbour. 
Since the failure of Sigismund’s house 1n 1668, Poland had 
been ruled by two kings, Michael and John Sobieski, the 
latter of whom had won renown throughout Christendom 
by driving the Turks in 1683 from the gates of Vienna: 
but he had died 1n 1697, and the Polish-Lighuanian nobles 
had then chosen Frederick Augustus of the House of Wettin, 
which had now for many generations been dukes of Saxony, 
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and Electors He therefore had become King August IT. 
of Poland, and in that capacity made war on Sweden. 
In 1700 Denmark, defeated, was glad to make peace with 
Sweden im 1704 Charles XII made the Polish nobles elect 
Stanislaus Leczinski, one of their number, as King, in 
opposition to the Saxon August. But in 1709 Charles XII. 
lost himself in Russia (cf ch xiv., § 12), and was defeated 
by Tzar Peter at Pultawa, and “the Grand Alhance of the 
North” proceeded to share the spols From all this 
conflict, the Hohenzollerns held aloof till after the Peace o7 
Utrecht, 1713, had ended the War of the Spanish Succession * 
then she entered into the northern war with a view of 
winning something at least of Pomerania from the fallen 
Power (ch. i., § 3). 
While in western Europe, therefore, we can commence 
The Northan CUr period with a moment of quiet, northern 
Outlook Europe 1s still at war. Denmark has long lost 
mivlt her pride of place; Sweden 1s being hard 
pressed by younger rivals, Poland 1s unstable and dis- 
united, Brandenbuig-Prussia, which consists of three 
isolated groups, devoid of natural frontiers, but possessing 
a powerful army directed by a series of able rulers, would 
be supreme were it not that a new European Power has 
arisen in Russia, which, while itself all but unassailable, 
could interfere at pleasure either in the North or with the 
Turks. Sweden and Poland, each of which possesses 
territories necessary for the development of Prussia and 
Russia, have by no means a pleasant outlook. 
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§ 20 Let us therefore conceive the Europe of the 
Ewope eighteenth century. It has a past when it was 
Bion ntl united at least ecclesiastically and could at 
Century least think of united action against the enemies 

of Chnstendom But theological stmfe has shattered that 
unity, and left behimd it memories of a time when the 
bitterness of sects was the motive for wars. That stage, too, 
has passed away. But now the “ armed lawsuits” of certain 
families have taken its place ($$ 15—19), and though, at the 
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beginning of our period, the two great wars of the English 
Succession, 1688—1697, and of the Spanish Succession, 
1701—1714, have reduced the strength of the combatants, 
and the general desire is for peace, still 16 1s but a pause 
in the endless jealousies a death in one or other family 
will renew the strife, and there 1s apparently no possibility 
of settled order for distracted Christendom. 
There 1s one alleviation in the miseries of the Thirty 
International Years’ War, Europe welcomed the appearance 
Hachteent, Of & book, De Iure Belk ac Pans, written by 
Century Lugo Giotius of Leyden, and in the treaties 
which together make the Peace of Westfalia, whereby in 
1648 all current disputes were settled oxcept the war 
between France and Spain, the principles laid down by 
Grotius were adopted. In the place of a lawgiver, and a 
central authority, was erected a law, to be maintained by the 
public opinion of Euiope: according to the precepts of this 
“international law ” the armed litigation could be regulated 
and even minimised. It is under the repeated guarantees 
of the Peace of Westfala, regarded in diplomatic circles as it 
was as the beginning of treaties, that ambassadors per- 
formed their beneficent but difficult task of arranging and 
compromising, whenever possible, the family quarrels and 
national jealousies of distracted and headless Christendom 
We can therefore picture Europe as a disunited Christen- 
The Fall dom. we may even, profitably, push the figure 
ncaa tees somewhat further Conceive the Emperor as the 
1648—1806 ‘nominal head of this nominal state, Europe 
what power has he, who are his chief subjects, and what 1» 
their relation towards him? He has an Aulic Council which 
has jurisdiction over all the princes of Germany; he has a 
Diet which makes laws for “ the Empire” , and once or twice 
in the eighteenth century we shall have occasion to see an 
Imperial army. But by the Peace of Westfalsa, even the 
German princes have secured rights so extensive that the 
Emperor’s power over the greatest of them is legally small and 
practically nil; while the newly adopted international law 
has ruled that the cantons of upper Germgny—the modern 
Switzerland—and the United Provinces of lower Germany— 
the modern Holland—are equal to the kingdoms of France, 
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Spain, or Great Britam-—7ze they own no allegiance what- 
ever to the Emperor. The lordship of the world passed 
away long ago (§ 13), Germany is smaller than 1t was, and 
even in Germany, kingship 1s nearly a zero No wonder 
that Voltaire said it was neither Holy, no: Roman, nor 
an Empire And yet 1t would be possible, with a little 
pedantry, to write the international history of the eighteenth 
century, as the story of a German civil war We could 
speak of the British Kings as Electors of Hannover, of 
Kings of Poland as Electors of Saxony , of Kings of Sweden 
as Markgraves of Hesse-Cassel, of Kings of Denmark and 
Tzars of Russia as rivals for the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein, of Kings of France as guarantors to the German 
constitution from this point of view, only Spain and Turkey 
would seem to be outsiders. 
§ 21. This at least 1s the spimt im which the international 
European StOTY of the eighteenth century must be read as 
Diplomatace, the story of a family, quarrelling 1t 1s true, even 
Wit—l837_ tg distraction, but still a family, each member 
resolved on having his rights, but not without a sense of 
shame at the squabble, wearied for want of a head, seeking 
in vain for some remedy to stop her apparently endless 
disease. We begin with a time of momentary quiet, when 
the quarrels of western Europe have been settled at Utrecht 
($17); but the death of Lows XIV in 1715 rouses the 
ambition of Spanish statesmen, and till they are satisfied with 
some share of what the Bourbons have missed 1n Italy, they 
will not be quiet (ch 1) No sooner 1s the Bourbon prince, 
Don Carlos, established in Parma, despite the efforts of Austria, 
than the death of the King of Poland revives the hostility of 
Bourbon and Hapsburg, and further rearrangements take 
place (ch. 11, $$ 1—3). Then Charles VI, the Hapsburg 
chief, dies 1n 1740, and all Europe 1s in arms (ch. iu , §§ 6— 
12): a series of wars takes place in which Austria fights 
against Bavaria, Prussia, France, and Spain, which 1s 
renewed after an abortive settlement at the Peace of Aachen 
or Ave léChapelle in 1748 (ch v.), and which does not 
definitely cease tyll the Peace of Paris in 1763 (ch. vii.). By 
that ‘time the conflict between Russia and Turkey has fairly 
begun, and involves the partition of Poland, 1772—1793 
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(ch. x., § 18). Then the restlessness of the Emperor Joseph 
II. disturbs Europe until the French Revolution has well 
(ch. xin., xiv.)- of that, there is no need to speak in 
this place. Europe is changed there are new heavens and 
a new earth, and if righteousness does not dwell there, at 
least many of the old evils have disappeared (ch. xvi.). 
Though at the Congress of Vienna the diplomatists reek 
nothing of the new principle of nationality and think to re- 
establish the old dynastic states-system, the emergence of 
an independent Belgium, of a united Italy, and of a united 
Germany, within httle more than half a century after their 
labours, proves that nations have room to grow. 
§ 22. What part does Great Britain play in this strange 
Great Butain Grama? As at all periods of her history, it is 
inthe unique she chooses herown monarchs (cf. §§ 8, 
Feghieenth 10); she has shaken herself free from bemg the 
1 Inter- means for royal lawsuits. All unconsciously, she 
national Affairs. Continues to build up a dominion and trade in 
East and West. She has, to use a diplomatic phrase of 
that day, “taken the United Provinces in tow ” since 1688, 
and they serve but as her cock-boat (§§ 10,17). France and 
Spain are her enemies (cf. ch. i, § 1). they may be at 
tumes allied to her for temporary purposes, purely utihtarian 
and shortsighted—eg., France is thus allied, 1715—1730, 
and Spain 1s at least quiet, 1746—1759,—-but the Bourbon 
is the enemy par excellence, indeed our only real enemy, 
‘ during the whole of the eighteenth century. <A review of 
the wars of the century shows that, in all England’s 
wars, France is her enemy, sooner or later; while if the 
list of French wars is made, it is found that England is 
concerned in all but one The rivalry of Great Britain and 
France is complained of by Frederick of Prussia as domin- 
ating the politics of Europe. This 1s the key to our inter- 
national policy. we are allied with the enemies of Spain 
till 1740 ; after that date we are alhed with the enemies of 
Spain and France ; and, of course, vice versa, France always, 
and Spain often, is allied with the enemies of Great Britain. 
This state of things lasts till 1815: then a,new and more 
complicated period begins, when other ideas than colonial 
rivalry and family lawsuits sway the minds of men (ch. xvi.). 
HIV. 3 
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§ 23. Until 1763 the Anglo-French struggle has for its 
i Colonia) Object the maintenance or acquisition of colonies 
Affairs inthe New World and of trade—perhaps even of 
dominion—1in the East Indies. By the Peace of Utrecht, 1713 
(cf. § 17), Great Brtam has for the first time won a legal 
right to trade with Spanish America , and now, hy the Peace 
of Paris, she has driven the French out of North America, 
and is upholding there the monopoly of trade which she 
has heen strong enough to deny to the Spamiards (ch _vii.). 
But the English colomes, thus protected from French attack, 
refuse to submit to the old colomal system; and when 
George ITI. and his ministers attempt to add to the burden 
of contracted markets the further load of arbitrary parlia- 
mentary taxation, ‘the Thirteen Colomies,” after a decade 
of murmuring, break into open revolt (ch x, §§ 1—15). 
France, with the loss of her own colonies, has learnt the 
advantages of free colonial trade—at least, for a European 
country without foreign possessions—and eagerly seeks the 
commercial alliance of the rebels. Spain 1s dragged into the 
war by France; and the Umted Provinces take part with the 
Bourbons becanse of Britain’s claim to the Right of Search 
(ch x ,§§ 16—24). And the result, at the Peace of Versailles, 
1783, is the Bourbon revenge on Bmtain—the partition of 
the British Empire The war with France which begins 
in 1792 to prevent the opening of the Scheldt, grows in 
twenty years into a conflict for existence , and when m 1815 
it ends at Waterloo, France has finally parted to Spain 
with all that is left of her Amencan possessions, has finally 
ceded to Britain the control of all India, and has aban- 
doned the colonial contest for a season. Spain, thus left to 
herself, is too feeble to maintain the strife; and indeed her 
own colonies are on the point of imitating the American 
colonies of Great Britaim in asserting their independence of the 
Mother Country Meanwhile Great Britain is establshing 
colonies in Australasia, and 1s developing the South African 
colonieg taken from the Dutch, almost unimpeded by her old 
competitors (ch. xxin.) Out of this development has arisen 
a mew colonial rivalry, which has ‘expressed itself in a 
catchword that is equally applicable to the Anglo-French 
competition of last century: “ Trade follows the Flag.” 
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§ 24. What is the efftct of this war-period on the consti- 
{ii Conan. tution of Great Britain? At first, since the 
utlone! AtS ie: AVAT-1s dynastic—the remains of the religious 
Oligarchy. isputes between Stuart and Orange or Stuart 
1714-1760. and Guelf ($$ 7—11)—the Whigs, those who 
had led the anti-Stuart policy, keep oftice. Under kings 
who either do not know enough of English politics or who 
are too deeply volved to free themselves from party-ties, 
the great Whig families, with their influence, wealth, and 
patronage, maintain an oligarchy of office within the oligar- 
chic arcle of Lords, Commons, and Established Chureh 
(ch. ii ,§2) they pationise the Enghsh Dissenters (ch. 11., §7; 
ch. iv, § 2), and oppress the lish Romanists (ch xxn, § 2), 
But when the Bourbon family quarrel has blown over, 
when France begins to be first potentially and then actually 
hostile, when the ecclesiastico-political motive begms to fade 
and the war becomes more consciously and purely commer- 
cial (§§ 21-23), and when the failme of the ‘ Forty-Five” 
has demonstrated the impossibility of a Jacobite restoration 
(ch. vi, $$ 4-—-7), it 1s evident that the Whig Oligarchy 
has lost not only its razson @étre but also its power to 
regulate the forces of the nation (ch. vin-, §§ 1, 8) 
George III, on his accession in 1760, undertakes the 
° TheNew Crusade against the Whigs, and after ten stormy 
Toryism, years he succeeds in re-establishing the personal 
160-1820. government of the hereditary monarch (ch 1x.,§§ 
1—4,19, 20) Herein he must be counted a reformer, like so 
many of the contemporary sovereigns on the Continent. But 
the monarchical movement 15 no sooner victorious than it 18 
found mm conflict with new forces It has conquered the 
Parliament and the Church , but outside the-e there are the 
Press (ch 1x, §§ 9, 10, 17), the discontented colonies, and 
the rising manufacturers (ch xvii). America achieves her 
reformation almost at once, but at the cost of sacrificing her 
connexion with the motherland (ch x) The popular forces 
at home have to wait, and before they have time to become 
stronger than the King and Parliament, the French war 1s 
renewed in even intenser fierceness than before (eh. xin., xiv 4 
ingy nobility, and landed gentry sacrifice themselves to 
athe country from revolutionary ideas and Napoleon, and 
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80 earn a respite from political deposition. Parliamentary 
Reform has to wait till George ITI has died. 
In 1820 the conflict commences between “the new 
8 Reforn Toryism” and the Liberal Party (ch. xvii.). 
bea eae In 1832 the Taberals, with the Reform Acts, of 
1820-1837 that year, effect the first and longest step of the 
constitutional revolution which has continued to our own 
day. Sn Robert Peel in 1834 proves, by practical experi- 
ment, that Kingship in Great Britain is dead (ch. xxi , § 4)° 
as Walter Bagehot put it a few years later, the Kingship has 
ceased to be an “ efficient ” and become a “ dignified ” factor 
in the Constitution. The wealthier section of the new in- 
dustriul classes have triumphed: not only have they fought 
their way into the House of Commons and made the elected 
assembly supreme in the State, but they have also begun 
that process of disestablisbment and disendowment of what 
they no longer call “the National Churches” (ch. xx ,§'l—6). 
During the nineteenth century the governing classes in 
Chuich as in State have been compelled to admit to an 
ever-increasing share in their several activities the masses 
that lie without their pale- that 1s what 1s meant when 
one singles out, as the characteristic feature of the Victorian 
Era, * the growth of democracy.” 


Biriioararwcar Norr —Besides the works mentioned in the previous potes and 
tho stanidaid toxt-books of English History, the following authorities and manuals 
may be recommended to the student of the subject-matter of this chapter — 

i. Conatitutional Montagues Elements of English Constitutional 
History (a short outline), Medley s Manual or Anglish Constitutional Histo: y (our 
fullest compendium, each institution being taken separately), Gneist a Bxglish Con- 
atitutzional History (a series of essays on the successive periods). The larger works 
of Btubbs (down to 1485), Hallam (1485—1760), and Erskine May (1760—1870), are 
arranged inore or less chronolomeally those of Anson (Law and Custom of the Con- 
alitutcon) and Dicey (The Laie 07 the Constitution) explain bistoricahy the origin and 
working of our existing institutions 

i. Boonomic History : the standard authority, Cunningham s English Industry 
and Caamerce, has been admirably condensed under his supexmtendence in Outlines 
a? Buglish Industrial History 

li: Maritime and Colonial History: Maban's influence of the Sea Powei 
upon History brings out very fully (an two volumes) the importance of maritime 
supremacy in the eaghteenth century , Caldeoott’s Britieh Colonweation and Fiaptre 
contains a short, Clear summary of the facts; Seeley’s Eryannen of England is a 
brilliant exposition of the significance of our colonial development. 

.1v_ International History: Lodge's Afodern Burope (1458—1878), Rivington 
Percival s Periods pf European History, and Longmans Epochs qf Bfodern History, 
are almost the only short manuals in lish Georges Genealogicul Tables are 
ind ble for a clear unders‘anding of the dynastic quarrels. 

v e Eighteenth Century: the large works of Stanhope and Lecky tell the 
story qown to the French Revolution, when Spemcer Walpole takes up the narrative. 


Constitutional Hnalysis of the bannoverian Period. 
171421837. 


A. The Church : the period 1s characterised by— 


I. FORMAL MAINTENANCE OF ESTABLISHED CHURCHES—in 
England and Ireland (Protestant Episcopalian, since the Restoration, 
1660), and in Scotland (Protestant Presbyterian, since the Protestant 
Revolution, 1690) 


II. SUBORDINATION OF CHURCH TO STATE—: ¢ to considerations 
of parliamentary and secular politics. 

1 The Church of England as a corporate body is deprived of 1ts consti- 
tutional rights and silenced by the suppression of its Convocations from 
1717 to 1840 hence, partly, arses the spimtual deadness which gives 
burth to Methodism, and causes 1t to harden unto dissent 

un The Scots Kirk 1s subjected by the British Parhament (under Tory 
influence), 1n 1712, to lay patronage. This leads to The Disruption 
headed by Dr Chalmers 1n 1843 

mu The Irish Church, though upheld by Parhament, differs from the 
other national churches of these islands 1n possessing the actual ad- 
herence of only a minority of those regarded im the eye of the secular 
law ay its members 


III WANING OF THE IDEA OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY—at least, 
as expressed in national unifornuty, imposed by law ,but_a movement 
towards federal unity of the churches begins before 1837] The growth of 
Toleration 1s exemplified by (a) the lax enforcement, (b) the legal removal, 
of civil and religious disabihties imposed by law on— 

i, Protestant Nonconformists u Catholic Nonconformists 
(Dissenters). [(Romanists) 


CHIBF ENGLISH PENAL ACTS — 1593 CHIEF ENGLISH PENAL ACTS 1671, 
(Separatism), the Clarendon Code, | 1582 (Recusancy), 1584, 1692, 16004, 
1661—1665, 1673. 1606 (Sacramental test), 1673, 1678 

(1) Rexictious Disasiuiries partly reo ; (1) Retia.ous DisaniriFs inereased by 


(2) Civin, DIsaBILiTIEs 


Nore. 


moved by the Tole:ation Act, 1689 : 
increased by the Schusn Act, 1714: 
further lightened by Acts vf 1719 
(education), 1779 (subscription to 
parts of the ¥VX/X Articles nu longer 
exacted from preachers), 1812 (preach- 
ing), 1836 (marriage), 1868 (church- 
rates), 1871 (University test»). 
increased by the 
Oceusional Conformity Act, 1711, but 
lightened by its repeal in the Pio 
trstaunt Interests Act, 1719, and by the 
fademnity Act, which, after 17.7, 18 
usually passed every jear, until 
Russell’s repeal, in 1828, of the 
Test Act of 1673 and the Co po: ation 
Act of1661, Dissenters are admitted 
to the war-services by the Military 
and Naval Officers’ Oaths Act, 1813 


) Givi. DISABILITIES 


Acts of 1701 (education), 1715, and 
1719 [the Penal Code in Ireland 1s 
built up during this period] lessened 
by the [mah Act of 1782 (priests and 
teachers) , and in Britain by Savile’s 
Act, 1778 (priests and te ichors), Mit 
ford’s Act of 1791 (churches and 
schools), and Peel’s Act of 1829, 
increased by Acts 
of 1701 (land), 1715, 1710, and 1722— 
1700 (double land tax) lessened by 
Irish Acts of 1774 (army), 1775 and 
1782 (land), 1712 (the law), 1793 
(officers and the franchise) , by British 
Acts of 1778 (J:w), 1791 (land, law, 
peers), also by Acts of 1818 and 1817 
(Army and Navy), and hy Peel's 
Rowan Catholie Kelvef Act of 1829, 


and Jews are the only nonconformists exempted from the action of 


Wicke’s Marruge Act, 1763 , Quakers are gently treated rather early , Jews are not 


oaths); Uni 


to other Dissenters. George III opposes the attempts made to a 
1789, 1790, eto.), and of Romanistes (1801—1810). 
87 


bilities of Dissenters (1787, 


relieved from civil disabilities til] 1884 (judicial oaths), 1845 (corp@rations), 1860 (parlia- 
tarians aro, til) 18138, excluded from even the purely religious toleration 


lish the civil 


Constitutional Analysis ! 


B. The State : constitutional growth during this penod, though as great 
as in the Stuart Period, 14 less easy to follow, because 1t 1s gradual, 1 
greatly concerned with mimutiz, and 1s not distinguished as a rule by 
cunspicuous legislative landmarks  ‘S Our later constitutional history 

va mainly reeord of silent changes in the practical working of tnatitu- 
trons whose outward and legal form remains wnaltcred ” , Freeman, Growth 
of the Enalish Constitution, Gh ut, 


T THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
L THE CROWN 


1, Ite Basis — A compronuse had been made between the rival theories that the 
Kingship carsted in virtue of (¢) Divine Right, (/) a Social Compact - 
Parhament had 1n 1689 and 1701 given its sanction to the prmeiple of 1ts 
hereditary descent, but only upon conditions — 

(1) Tue ABOLITION OF CERTAIN STUART Usrs OF THE PREROGATIVE [by the 
Bill of Rights, 1689) 
(2) SkctrRrty AGAINST FoRFIGN TNEIURNCF ON THF KING m 
Religion, Foragqn Polieu, Alien Advisers, Trarcel Abroad | [By the Act 
(3) SECURITY AGAINST CeRTAIN TRREGULAR METHODS OF Con- sof Settlement, 
TROL BY THE Kana over the Couned/, the Parliament, and 1701 | 
the Judiciary 
N B — Vost of the restrictions emposcd by the Act of VOL prove abortic 
n. Its Powers tend to remaim formally where they were left in 1689, and the 
reat constitutional question of the period wm uvhe ex te erereise thom 
‘rom 1714 to 1760 the land-owning aistocracy has them in its hands , then 
George LIT essays to use them through a phant Minister, towards the 
end of the penod both the Avag and the territorial maunates find it 
necessary tu pay some attention to ‘ Public Opinion ” outside Parhament. 


(1) LEGISLATION. 
(x) Positive after 1689 there is no attempt to Pa ey by Prerogative If 
tu meet pressing needs a Royal Proclamation overrides the statutory 
law, the Ministry seeks Act of Indemmty—eq the corn embargo, 1766 
(b) Meaatee (a) the Dispensing and th Suspending Powers are swept away 
by the 2Be// of Rijhts, 1689 
(4) the Royal Prerogative of retusing asscnt to Bills, called the Veto, 13 never 
teen iter Anne’b reign George PLL cndeavours to replace 1t by— 
(e) “Influence” in 1763 he deprives of then ofhces men who have voted 
against his wishes, and im 1783 he directly intervenes te mduce the 
Lords to reject Fov’s Jrdia Bell 
(2) ApwiniiRation the traditione] respect of ofhuals for the personal wishes 
of the King isan practice inated by the following facts and usages — 
(a) Law the Rong after 1689 can no longer pretend that the Prerogative 
exceeds the written Liw 
(b) Ministerial Responsibility by force of increasing examples it gradually 
becomes established as a custom—(a) that the Aus can doa public act 
only through a Minister (b) that, m practice, the Minster at first 
cennot retain ofhee, later, cannot coon take ane aginst the wishes of the 
Comnons-—to whom he os thus on fuet, though not or lac, reapousible 
(c) Financial Checks after 1689 the pecumiary resources of the King are 
c&ntmuously muted by Parhament - 
(a) Reienve after 1689 thore are nol len pty (6) BErpendituvie after 1689 a distinction 


et texation by Breoogetie, and maby is made between the pe: sonal and the 
taxes are granted by Parliament 70) oficial expenses of the Crown over 
short porodsonly. [Six-sevenths of the the latter Parhament exercises nghty 


taxes are now 1uised by per manent Acts } of Appropriation and Audit, 


annoverian Period (continued) 


in, Its Dignity 1s enhanced by accentuating the difference between the 
personal and the officre? character of the Kinga — 

(1) Tue Law or Tr isON 18 modified as the stability of government becomes 
leas dependent upon the hfe of the occupant of the throne for the time 
being the 7'reason-Trials Act of 1696, and 7 Anne, c 21, render con- 
victions for treason more difficult, the Acts of 1848 (‘‘the Treason- 
Felony Act”) and 1870 dehne offences hntherto considered treason as 
felony |The Acts of 1795 and 1817, which give statutory sanction 
to certain old constructire mteipretations (made by judges) of the law 
of Treason, are mstances of pam legislation J 

(2) THe LANDED PROPLR1\ OF THK CROWN 14 treated as oficial it 1s rendered 
unateenable (1 Anne, ¢ 1), and later 18 taken over by the State m 
exchange for parhameutary grants (in England, 1700, Jreland, 1820, 
Scotland, 1830), and, in compensation, the King 1s empowered, by 
Acts of 1800 and 1828, to acquire, own, and sell land hke any private 
person 

(3) THE Roya, Fiminy 15 defined and placed under restrictions as to its 
matrimonial alhances by the Rowal Marriage Act, 1772 

iv Its Method of Working —Lhe Executive Power remaims formally vested 
in the Crown, but its actual erxercise—-despite the frequent efforts of 
George III and the occasional attempts of other kings—tend» to pass out 
of the personal control of the King = Vartous changes in the mterest of 
adiministratie continuity, stability, uniformity, etc , come about, almost 
by imperceptible degrees — 

(1) DEPARTMBNTAL Krricikvc, — As it 1s generally to the advantage of the 
governing chique to keep things as they are, very slow progress is made 
with the two chief modes of aeform —~ 

(a) Abolition of Sinecures—i e of ofhees which have lost their functions. 
cg Rockingham’s C'12./ List Act, 1782) [See below, B ] uo nun tac] 

(b) Redistrebuteon of Business—so that separable functions may have separate 
administrators — - 

(a) Committees of the Privy Council Board of Trad:, 1786 (in heu of the 
old Board of Trade and Plantations, existing since 1698), Judicial 
Committee, 1833 [Cf Board of Works, 1851 , Comniuttecon Aducation, 
1856, Local Government Board, 1871, Board of Agriculture, 1889 

(b) The Secretariate, which, after the Revolution of 1688, and the expiry 
of the Lord High Admiral (1707), and the Lord High Treasurer (1714), 
rises to the highest rank in the Ministry — 

(a) Rediecnon of Functions between the two (B) Institution of Additional Seer claryshaps 


older Secreturies of State, 1782 the of State sevtlund, 1707-46 , Colones, 
Homie and the For Offices re- 1768-82, Wer (and, after 1801, 
spectively replace the Southern aud Colonies), 1794 [Cf Colones, 1854, 
the Northern Departments India, 1858 } 


(2) DEPARTMENTAL CO-OPERATION 18 generally increased by two yrowths that 
have never obtauned legal recognition .— 
(a) The Premiership 1s a ond of buffer between Kung and Nation hisremoval 
takes the place of such royal depositions as occurred 1n 1649 and 1686 
The Premier differs from the chief ministers of former times in his 
relations with King and with Commons The following mstances point 
out the line of development im 1742 Walpole resigns, because he has 
ceased to possess the confidence of the Commons; in 1757 the Elder 
Pitt is dismissed for the same reason, 1n 1766 Newcastle resigns, be- 
cause he 1s unpopular outside Parhament ; 1n 1761 Pitt resigns, because 
his policy 1 not accepted by the King, and m 1784 the Younger Pitt 
appeals from a hostile Parliament to the Electorate. : 
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(a) His Rese due to the alwence of the first two (German-speaking) Greorges 
from the dehberations of the Minusters. 

(b) His Utility to secure departmental co-operation Walpole, though 
himself chosen by the King, (a) tically chooses his own colleagues, 
and (8) procures their dismissal if they will not work with him. 

(c) Hts Office usually the First Lordship of the Treasury. E£xcepftons, 
after Walpole’s time Carteret, Secretary of State, 1742-4; Pitt, 
Secretary of State, 1757-61; Chatham, Lord Privy Seal, 1766-8. 

(b) The Gabinet takes the place of the Privy Council as the administrative 
body note the unpopulamty of Charles II ’s Cabal, 1667-1673, and of 
the Whig Junto, 1697-9, and the futile attempts to restore the Privy 
Council] made by Temple in 1679, and by the Act of Settlement, 1701. 

(a) Its Rise due to the fact that the Privy Council (as, in our own days, the 
Cabinet itself) Aas become too unweldy to transact business, and so 
relegates it to committees (of which the Cabinet may be considered to 
be one), while itself beeummg a mere pageant 

a dts Utility to secure harnwny betucen Administration and Parliament. 

c) Lts Characteristics arranged m the chronological urder of their growth — 

(e) POLITICAL UNANIMITY to avoid weakness of government 
through divided counsels, 1¢ becomes r mised as conventent that 
the Ministers should thind together on the leading topics of the 
day. At first this unanimity is obtamed by the subordination of 
Mimesters to the King (Ca ), later by their belonging to the same 
political party (Cabinets)— preferentially that which commands the 
confidence of the House of Commons Exceptions coalitions (as in 
1767-61 ; 1763-5 ; 1783-4); when the King reasserts his right of free 
chore (..y Bute, 1761 8, North, 1770-82), when there are ‘open 
questions” (ey Roman Catholic Emancipation, 1808-27) 

(8) CONUERT IN ACTION—:i¢ that Munisters should not merely 
dake gut also act, toyether an extension of (a) which Godolphin 
ineisted upon to some extent, 1702-10, and which Walpole (1720-42) 
created into a rule that all save weak Premiers have enforced 

(y) COLLECTIVE RESPONSIBILIT Y—. c that the whole Cabinet, 
endecd, the whole Ministry, stand and fall together ths hangs 
on the will of the Commons In point of fact, this “‘conrention” 
does not cone into being tdl afte: the Reform Act of 1832 

Nos —Since 1833 there has beon a tendency tu look beyond Partiament tothe Nution , 

in other words, the Sovereignty which was vested in the Crown under the 


Tudors, disputed under the Stuarts, shared between King and Aristocracy ip the 
eighteenth century, 1s pow divided among King, Parliament, and Electorate - 


perhapa wo may say Nation, or even Empire 
II. THE PARLIAMENT 
During this period the change m its powers, and in its relations to other parte 
of the Constitution, are more gradual, but no less real, than changes m its form. 
1 THE HOUSE OF LORDS its composition at selected dates — 
Dks Mys Earls Visets. Bar Scotland Ireland I.. T L.& Total 


im¢ 23 2 4 ll oF 16 193 26 319 
ee ee.) ee 198 2G 0 284 
18000 hh 1T_C i000 sss 942 30872 
s7 04° 19 «11k s9ssd192sG 409 30 489 


(1) tta Form.—The attempt made im the Peerage Bill of 1719 to convert the 
English, Scots,°and Brtiwh Peerages, and the House of Lords itself, into 
& close corporation fails ; and in George III.’s reign Pee and House 
alike become more widely representative of the wealthier c 
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(2) Ite Powers, lemulative and judicial, remain formally unaltered, but the 
other House tends more and more to become the centre of interest 
(a) TaxaTion the Lords make no attempt to dispute the Commons’ claim 
to the sole imtiation and formulation-of money-grants 
(b) LkcisLaTion during the eighteenth century a handful of peers control 
the Lower House by owning ‘‘ pocket ” boroughs, but the House, as a 
whole, remains ona level with the Commons. The Reform Crisis, 1880 -2, 
illustrates the death of one, and the lirth of another, method of bringing 
about harmony between the two Houses -— 

(a) “‘Swamping”: Grey threatens to create peers enough to carry the 
Reform Bili—cf Anne in 1712 

(L) Appeal to the Nation the Lords, agamst their will, pass the Reform 
Bill, because the countru haa expressed atsdlf wholly in its favour by 
{a} Riots, (8) a General Election 

(c) JusTicE —(a) Impeachment the Lords are seldom called upon by the 
Commons to judge high political offenders—Oxford, 1715 ; Macclesfield, 
1725; Hastings, 1786-92 ; Melville, 1804. 

(4) Appeal The Lords retain their appellate yusdiction from the Common 
Law Courts and Chancery, but in 1833 ecclestastical and colontal 
appeals are referred to a Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

(3) Its Privileges—Freedom of Speech, Freedom from Arrest, Protest, Prory, 
etc —remain untouched 


u THE HOUSE OF COMMONS its composition at select dates 


ENaranp WALES SCOIFAND Iki r any GkaND 
P cpemeemmentiiiememneammann F omeeemetinmen Peete ac A CE lOIAL. 

C B U *T Cc B T Cc BsT Cc BU isT 
1714. 80 405 4 489 12 12 24 30 15 45 —_- —_—- —- 568 
1801. 80 405 4 489 12 12 @4& 30 158 4 64 3% 1 100 658 
1832 144 323 4 471 15 14 29 30 23 «253 ot 39 2 105 668 


NoTE —In the above hst, © = County members, B. — Borough members, U -= Uni- 
versity members , T = the total number of members for each of tie n aim portions of the 
United Kingdom 
(1) Ite Form, except at the Scottish and Imsh Unions (1707, 1801), remains all 

but unchanged from 1678 till 1832 failure attends all efforts to gue 
representation inthe House to neu classes and new localities 

(a) DEFECTS IN THE REPRESENTATIVE S\S1EM OF THE HIGHTEENTH ChNIURY — 

(a) The Distribution of Seats has become stereotyped on traditional lines 


(ec) Counties * the mgid and uni- | (8) Boroughs in England, at least, the selection of 
form representation of the boroughs represented is purely haphazud 


counties—2 imembeis each 
in England and lieland, 1 
each in Wales and {as a 
rule) Scotland—perpetuates 
the identity of the shire, 
but makes no pretence to 
ip ea ioa representa- 
100 


‘Towns which bappen to huve obtained the 11pht 
to sem men:bers before 1078 retain it those 
which have not, cannot obtain it ‘The result 
is that many places which eithe: have lost thei 
population (‘decayed boroughs) or never had 
any (‘rotten borongbe) reninin enfranchised 
[both called “pocket” boroughs}, while new 
and populous towrs are totally nnrepicsented 


(b) The Franchise —1n the boroughs the franchise 15 vamed, but as a rule 


confined 


to a small class, determined by qualifeations which have 


uite lost their meaning in the counties, the franchise extends to 
the 40s freeholder (a waning class m the eighteenth’century) in 
England, but 18s narrower elsewhere In 1760 there are but 160,000 
voters in Britain, out of a population of 8,690,000, in 1830 only 
440,000 out of 22,000,000 in the United Kingdom , and the Reform 
Acts of 1882 double the number of voters. 
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(c) ** Corruption” of the Represented —The fewness of the voters, and the 
fact that they record their votes openly, expose borotigh constituencies to 
the ‘“ainduence’ of the neighbouring landowne or, somewhat later, 
tu that of the wealthy strangers (‘* nabobs ”) “Tn 1757 Newcastle is 
said tu have controlled the election of one-third of the House 

(ad) “Corruption” of the Representatires.— At the beginning of the penod 
an M P 1s either bound to vote at his patron’s direction or 1s at the 
disposal of the Inghest bidder—usually the Government: towards 
the end the coarser forms of bnbery have disappeared, and—mamnly 
owing to the fact that «a larger electurute hare the means of hnowsmng 
what takes place in Parliament (below, sub 3 ck-an M P 1s compelled 
to remember his responsibility to his constituents 

(b} ATTEMPTS AT REFORM are from time to time made by the party that finds 
itself shut out from running the parliamentary machine eq Tories 
between 1714 and 1760 advocate annual parliaments, the ballot, and 
universal suffrage , and after 1760 all kinds of proposals, moderate 
and revolutionary, are put forward by various sections of the Whig 
party None are, how ever, successful till there arises a genuine popular 
demauul for change which the abscenee of catcrnal danyer makes it safe to 
carryout Two methods of treatment put forward — 

(a) Economical Reform which retains the existing machinery, but seeks 
tu check conuption by diasqualifymg a number of plucemen and 
pensioners for membership of the House, and by limiting the amount 
of moncy at the Crown’s disposal for secret service money — The chief 
Ineasures with that intention the lace Acts of 1706 and 1742, and 
the Rockingham-Burke Acts of 1782 

(4) Parliamentary Reform which aims at amending the franchise and 
distiibution of +eats Chief essays Chatham, in 1766 and 1770, 
proposes to add a third nember to each county, Wilkes, in 1776, 
proposes to dusfranchise the pocket boroughs; Richmond, in 1780, 
proposes caudal pardiaments, wniversed sufirage, and equal electoral 
districts, Pitt, in 1782, 1783, and 1785, proposes to weden the county 
franchise, and, bGuning out the owners of a hundred pocket boroughs, to 
yee thear avenbers to counties and new towns, and in 1832 Grey and 
Russell carry Reform Bills for England, Scotland, and Jreland— 
enlarging the franchise, suppressing eaphtu six pocket boroughs, and 
alatting the seats thats garnad to counties and nei towns 

NB - ‘the lacer Reform Acts of 1867, 1884-5 . aloo changes brought about in the 
mode of conducting elections by the Auflot .4c¢ of 1872, ete 
(2) Ite Powers remain almost unchanged im form, while its power mcreases 
throughout the period — 

(a) LiolsLalion in fact, as in form, the Comumons are co-ordinate with the 
Lords until the ‘* Lower House ” dehnitely takes the lead in the Era of 
Reform [see above, sub B Tou 1 2! 

(b) Financk. after 1688 no taxes can be raised save by its mitiative and grant, 
and the bulk of the national expenditure 3» subject to its audit ‘These 
powers, however, are but a slight check on the normal extravagance of 
the Government uhich controls their excreise 

(c) ADMINISTRATION — the Commons no longer aspire directly to manage, but 
they do indirectly control, the conduct of affairs this intwo ways — 

(a) Bydhe pouer of the purse [see above, under B I 1 u 2c}, 

(4) By thew growing mituence over the appointment and policy of the Chief 

« Ofhecrs of State—whethe: the King [see above, sub B I 11 |; the 
Regent (as in the Reyency Bills of 1751, 1765, 1788-9, 1810, 1830) , or 
the Ministry [see above, sub B I 1 iv. 2a and b 
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Hannoverian Period (contrrued). 


(3) Ite Privileges detised ax securctres against the Crown, these became enaenes for 
use ayernst the unrepresented Commons (merchants, traders, presemen, ete ) 


(a) FrREEpow or DesaTe the Crown obhquely infminges this by depriving 
members of ofhces because of their speeches or votes in the House , ¢ ¢ 
in 1737 Walpole deprives Pitt, in 1705 George TIL deprives Conway, of 
military commissions on that account 

(b) FREepoM From ARREST the House disallows this privilege to (a) members’ 
servants (1770), (L) to members guilty of pul aahiig seditious libels 
(Wilkes's Case, 1763), or of contempt of Court (Welleslew’s Case, 1831) 

(c) SEcREC) OF DEBaTE throughout the period (until 1878) strangers may be 
excluded if any one member “spies” them, after L771 the Commons 
tacitly permit the publication of thear Debates —which they had declared 
to be a breach of privilege in 1728, 1788, and 1771 (Miller's Caac), after 
1836 they publish authorised Dit ixton Lists 

(d) REGULATION OF ITS OWN ComPosITION by Grenville’s Election Petitions 
Act, 1770, disputed elections are referred to an elaborately constituted 
Committee [transferred to the Law Courts, 1868], the House excludes 
members at pleasure, and in 1769 replaces a thrice excluded member, 
Wilkes, by his defeated opponent Luttrell 

(4) Its External Relations -— 


(a) Wit THECROWN — the Crown tends to lose its poner of nueninidating the 
Commons — 


(a) Intermissrions by law Parliament must be held “ frequently ” (Bul of 
Rushts, 1689), ut least once in three years (Third Triennial Act, 1694) 
in fact, after 1689 the need for 1ts votes of supply and for 1ts renewal 
of the Mutiny Act—-which becomes annual after 1715—makes a 
session every year necessary for the /egad working of the Government 

(b) Duration by law the upward hmit 1s fixed at three years in 1694, at 
seven by the Septennial Act, 1716 im fact, the average duration of 
Parhaments between 1716 and 1830 15 5 1 years 

(c) “Influence” the Croun—in the person either of King or of Minister— 
ases its patronage to control a body whieh wt can no longer do without 
or coerce hence Dunning’s Resolution of 1780 and Burke’s Economi- 
cal Reform of 1782 [see above, B I on la d | 

(b) Witt THE Nation the Bul of Rijhts, 1689, had anoerted that ‘ elections 
ought to be free,” but in point of fact they are normally controlled by 
the influence of Crown, landowners, and moneyed men until the Reform 
Act gives to larger constituencies a greater Chance of expressing their 
interest in proceedings that have become pubhe [above, sub 3c] 

(cv) Wirth DEPLNDENCIES the House of Commons rigorously supports the 
contention that the Bntish Parhament 15 imperial — 

(a) Ireland a Declaratory Act of 1720 aswerts the right- already exercised 
in the Penal Act of 1692, etu —of the British Par lament to legislate 
for Ireland surrendered, under pressure, from 1782 to 1800 (‘‘ Grat- 
tan’s Parliament”), when the Irish Union takes place 

({L) The American Colonies though they accept the Mamqation Acta, 1651 
foll , they resist derect imperial taxation—e ¢ Grenville’s Stamp Act, 
1765-6 , Townshend’s American Duties Act, 1767, North’s Tea Act, 
1770 = This resistance leads to discuasions as to “taxation without 
1epresentation,” virtual and actual representation, and to the 
Decluration of Independence, July 4, 1776 

(‘) India Parhament regulates the government of ¢he Kast IndiaCompany 
by North’s Act, 1778, Pitt’s Act, 1784, and abolishes 1ts commercial 
functions in renewing its charter in 1838, 
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Constitutional Analysis : 


1. LOCAL GOVERNMENT, hike the central government, 1s in the hands 
of an oligarchy, which begins to be undermined, m England, almost 
immediately after the Reform Act of 1832 

I, THE SHIRE, The Lord-Lieutenant, since 1550, commands the miata: 
the Sherlff has become merely an executive officer of Justice: the 
County-Court has dina ppeated, except for the form of parliamentary 
elections and nearly all the administraterc [till 1889] and judeciat 

till 1846! work ix done bu, or under the directron of, Justices of the 

eace, Hitting either singly, or in Petty Seaxcons, or in Quarter Seasons, 
They are unpaid nominees of the Crown, and in 1746 their qualification 
1s raised] from £20 to £100 (in land or houses) 

Il. THE BOROUGH 18 mostly governed by an irresponsible corporation, elected 
by a smell body of *‘ freemen” with all manner of qualifications, and 
headed by an annual Mayor The Munie:pal Reform Act, 1835, places 
all corporations (except that of the City of London) upon a umform 
basis of election by the ratepayers. 

iY, THE PARISH 15 governed by the vestry, headed by the rector or vicar, 

and supervised by the JP The admimstration of the Poor Law, its 
chief business since 1601, tends to pass from the parochial Overseers of 
the Poor into the hands of the J P who nominally supervises 1t Their 
wastefulness—especially after the general adoption of the so-called 
“Spenhanland Act of Parlrament,” 1795, and after the statutory 
abohition of the ‘* werkhouse test,” mm 1796—brings about essays mn 
reform  Golbert’s Act, 1782, authornses ups of parishes to form 
voluntary ‘‘ unions,” administered by paid guardians the Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1884 cuts down outdoor relief, and enforces the 
formation of unions administered by unpaid Boards of Guardians, and 
supervised by a central body—three Poor Law Commissioners till 1847, 
a Poor Law Board thence until the estabhshment of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1871 

II. THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT Two main headings — 

I, FREEDOM OF THE PERSON steadily broadens during this period, through 
the growth of the Aumanitarianiam which 18 Ulustrated by Howard’s 
work for Prison reform, by the Act for the Reluf of Insolvent Debtora, 
1812; by the abolition of the Pillory, of the Pe:ne Forte ct Dure, and of 
the death penalty athxed to many crimes, in 1837 

1 TEMPORARY DEPRIVAL OF FREEDOM _ after the Petition of 
Right, 1628, and the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, the State ean ordi- 
narily not arrest any of its subjects except on some specie charge 
against the mdtvidual, or heep such im detention without speedy 
excunation of the charac Exceptions — 

(1) In 'Timks or Unrest the Hubeas Corpus Act 1s partly “suspended ” 
by Parliament (¢ yg, 1715, 1745, 1794-1801), and special powers are 
entrusted to the Government by such measures as Grenville’s Alien 
Actand the Traitorous Correspondence Act of 1793; by the T'reason- 
able Practices Act, 1796; and hy ‘‘the Sex Acts” of 1819 

(2) GRNERAL W RR ANTS (authorising underlings to arrest any one on mere 
suspicion) are declared legal by Pratt, c J ,in Wilkes v Wood, 1763 

(8) NATIONAL DEFENCE Government has certain legal powers of hmuting 
individual hberty for the protection of all im war, etc. — 

(a) The Army eee ane consoli- = (b) The Navy {management consolidated 1882, 

1 


dated 1703, 1794, 1855, 1870, , 18bo, ete} Lapresement for the 
1888). By Act of 2641, soldiers Navy has never been limuted by statute, 
may be obtained by oxpressment and been frequently declared legal by 
in temes of apercal danger , and by the Judges. The prerovative of enforcing 
the Muteny Act since 1715 (“ Army discipline by martial law has been 
Act” since 1881) soldiersare sub-_ , recognised by Parliament ever since 
jected, by authority of Tarlia Charles II.’°5 reign {codified by Naval 
jnent, to martial law. Discipline Act, 1866). 


ee 


Hannoverian Period (contiaued). 


ii 
(1) Suavery 1s declared by 


PERMANENT DEPRIVAL OF FREEDOM — 
eld, cs, meapable of existing in 


England, Somumersett’s Case, 1772, Parhament regulates the trade 
in negro slaves, 1788 ; makes that trade legal for British subjects, 
1807 , and abohshes slavery in the Colonies, 1833 

(2) Economic FrReFnow at home 15 regulated by Parhament in _ con- 
sequence of the Industrial Revolution- 


(a) In the wifereat of publte order assoua 


tions of workmen for getting better 
Wages, etc , are made penal in 1799 and 
1800 , in 1824 these Cunheaation Acts 
are rejealed, but are practically re- 
newed in 1825 These measures tell 
in farour of the eniplove,, and last till 
1875 [but in 1871 the legahty of 
Trade-Unions had been recognised] 


(b) Ja the antereat of public health = the venti- 


lation and aunitation, ete , of factories, 
and the work tume of children and 
young porsons, are regulated by Peel s 
Health and Morals Act, 1806, the 
Secand Factores Act, 1819, deals 
exclusively with Cotton Mills, Al- 
tho, pea Act of 1833 makes the con 
ditions more stringent, and eyrotate 
inspectors to see them enforce, 


II, FREEDOM OF OPINION spreads and deepens through this penod 


1. CAUSES OF DEVELOPMENT broadly speahing, tirofold — 
(1) The working of the spirit of Rationaliyem, which multiples opmions 
and widens dogma hence, largely, the growth of Rehpious 
r 


Toleration, and even of Rehgious Ii 


ty (see above, sub A. TIT ) 


(2) The grouing strength of the Government, which 1 thus indifferent 
to the expression of opmions, even when they are hostile to itself. 
uo MODES OF DEVELOPMENT alliteratively styled ‘‘ the three P’s” — 
(1) The Petition “tumultuous petitioning ” 1s placed under restrictions 
by Parliament in 1661, but the mght of subjects to present petitions 
1s asserted inthe Bill of Rights, 1689, and 18 extensively exercised, 
at great crises, to bring outside pressure to bear on the oligarchic 
Parhament—-e ¢ Yorkshire Petition for Economical Reform, 1780 
(2) The Press is gradually emancipated from the direct. and indirect 
restraints placed upon it by the Government m the mterest of 


truth ” or of * order ” 


(a) PREVFNTIVF RFSTRAINTH after the 


final lapse of the Licenaing Acts in 
1695 the cheap oldie of news- 
papers is indirectly checked by 11} 0+- 
ingduties on Newspapers (Stamp Duty, 
1712—1856), on Advertisements and 
Paper (till 1861) 


(b) PuxnriivF RESTRAINTS aman jschecked 


in publishing hy fea of the Law of 
Libe]—n.ade to tel] in favour of the 
Government by Mansfield s judgment 
in Almon x Case, 1769, but vn odsfied 
by Foxs Libel Act, 1792, and by 
Can pbell’s Libel Act, 1843 


(3) The Platform this term covers two vaneties of organisation which, 
though often intermittently used before (especially during the 
Puritan Revolution and the Exclusion Bill struggle), do not come 
into regular and contmuous use until they are adopted by Wilkes 
as weapons against the allhance of King and Parliament in the 

first decade of George III ’s reign 
(a) Poriticar, ASSOCIATION e€ 9 (b) Pupric MertinGc tbe means whereby promoters 
the Society of the Supporters of some definite program (organised as a politi- 
of the Bill of Rights, 1769, ca] association) appeal to the general public 
the London Corresponding The so called “right of public meeting” De 
Society, founded 17/0, and out-of-doors) 18 1eatrained by the Avot Act, 1715, 
suppressed 1799, the Anti- and, temporarily, by the Seditiovs Meetings Act 
Corn-Law League of 1795 and by one of ‘‘the Suc Acts” of 1819 
in CONSTITUTIONAL FEATURES in the United Kingdom--save 
under exceptional conditions of time or locahty—‘‘ the three P ’s” 
are not regulated by any special law people individually and 
collectively may use them freely—subyject to Pang if, in the 
opinion of a jury, they break the law of the land [Dicey’s Law of the 

Constitution, especially ch v —x.] 
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PART I.- THE WHIG OLIGARCHY, 1714 —1760 


CHAPTER I. 
ELIZABETH Farnese, “ Toe TERMAGANT OF SPAIN” 
International Politics, 1714—1731. 


I EUROPE AFTER THE PEACE OF UTRECHT, 1713—1715 --§ 1 
Notmal Alhances and Ennnties between the leading Powers in the 
Kighteenth Century Britain ¢ Bowbons, Hannover c. Prussia, 
Prussia r Austna, Austma ?) Fiance, Spain, ete —$ 2 Notable Ac- 
cessions to Thrones, ]714. 5 (a) Lows XV of France and the Reyent 
Orleans, September 1715 — $ 3. (4) George | of Great Britain, August 
1714 9 Quaitel between Hannover and Chailes XII of Sweden, 1714 
—) 4 (¢) Ehivabcth Farnese, Queen of Spain, 1714  Alberom 

II ALBLRONI AND THE CONGRESS OF CAMBRAY, 1716 ~1723 
—§ 9 Bittish Disinisal of GvHenborg the Zriple Alliance, 
January 4, 1717, and Albetonis Efforts against 11 —§ 6 Austio- 
ppanish War 1717-9 Byne’s Victory off Cape Passaro, August 11, 
WWis. Death of Charles AIT, December 1718, the Quadruple 
Alliance, February 16, 1719—S8§ 7 ‘Ihe Congtess of Cambray, 
21-5) =6Spain diaws towards France and Gieat Buitain June 1721, 
Russo-Swedish Z7icaty ef Nystadt, september 10, 1721 

III RIPPERDA AND THE CONGRESS OF SOISSONS, 1723—1731 -- 
§ 8 The Duke of Bourbon succeeds Orleans in France, 1723 Spain 
sheers off towards Austria inthe‘ &a.t° Treaty of Trenna, April 30, 
1725, answered by the alhance of Britain, France, and Prussia in 
the Zicaty of Hannover, Septembei %, 1725 —) 9 Spanish Siege ot 
Gubraltar, 1727, Preliminaries of Paris, May 31, 1727, Death of 
Greorge I , June 1727 —§ 10 The Congress of Soissons, 1728—1730 , the 
treaty of Seville, November 9, 1729, the “ Second” Treaty af Vienna, 
March 16, 1731-—February 22, 1732 —§ 11 Review of the Bearings 
of the Bourbon Family Quarrel on British Politics, 1715—1729 


J. Europe AFTER THE PrEace or Utrecut, 1713—1715. 


81 When George, Elector of Hannover, ascended the 
The Secong -ETitish thrones m August 1714, the treaties of 

_ “Hundred Utrecht had nearly all been signed, and an end 
yer wri, brought to that part of the War of the Spanish 
and Franee, Succession which directly concerned Great 

”  Bntaim and France That war for vfs the seco 

part of a long se.es of conflicts which began with the Pro- 
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5) GEORGE 1. (Ch. f. 


tentant Revolution of 1688 and did not end till Waterloo 
decided the fate of Napoleon Bonaparte. This contest, 
which has been called “our second ‘ Hundred Years’ War’ 
with France,” had for its object supremacy on the ocean and 
in the colonia) world of America and the East Indies, and 
already, in the terms of the Peace of Utrecht, we can see at once 
the importance ot this world-conflict and the vagueness with 
which 1t was regarded (ef ch.x.,§1). By the Anglo-French 
Treaty, Great Britain had acquired Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and Hudson’s Bay Territory by the Azglo-Spanish 
Treaty she had acquired special trade-rights with the Spanish 
Mam and adjacent islands, as well as two naval stations m 
the Mediter:anean Ghbraltar and Minorca (6 9, ch. 1, 
§ 4; ch. vu, § 5). But the war had costa great deal (ch. 1, 
6 9), and Enghshmen did not feel these gams a sufficient 
recompense {vol 111, ch. xiv, §§ 17, 20; ch. xvu., 99 4, 9] 
The rivalry of France and England, therefore, 1s one of 
Norma) the standmg features of the great European 
cata of | war-period, 1688--1815 ‘But, as we have 
already seen also (Intro , §§ 16, 21), France has, 
during this period, another enemy -the Hapsburgs who 
rule im Austiia, and who m 1700 have lost Spain at the 
death of Charles IT (Intro, §9 15,17) Great Britain and 
Austiuia we theretore naturally alles agamst the common 
Bourbon enemy A third party to this defensive alliance we 
have secon in the Sea-Power which was personally united with 
Great Britain under William JIT. (Intro, §&§ 8, 17), which 
had loyally borne its part m the War ot the Spanish Succes- 
sion just concluded, and which, corresponding geographically 
almost exactly with the modern kingdom of Holland (since 
1830), was known to the statesmen of the eighteenth 
century either as ‘the Umited Provinces” or, trom its 
zovereien-body, as “the States-General.” 
In the geographico-diplomatie chart on pp. 46-7 we have 
Nom therefore indicated these rivalnes and alliances 
Alhanes t will bea profitable exercise for the student 
and Bowes to copy such parts of this chart as are appropriate 
Fighteonth to the year he may happen to he studying as he 
ait goes through this somewhat tangled century. 
He will find Spain nevei:—vor hardly ever (§ 6)—hostile to 
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France, though not always in active alhance, but always 
pursuing a policy hostile to Austria in Italy * whnle the Duke 
of Savoy, who in 1714 bears the title King of Sieily and 1s 
shortly to be known instead as King of Sardinia ($ 6), always 
balances between the Bourbon and the Hapsburg in the 
hope of further territomal gains. In the north of Germany 
there has arisen o new powei—Brandenburg-Piussia, 
hostile to Austria, rival to Hannover, but fmendly to Britain 
her otherwise ambitions kings are kept in check by 
fear of a still newer power, Russia, except for one brief 
moment when a young hero signalises his advent to the 
throne by rashly seizing Silesia from Austria, and pays the 
penalty ever after with years of crushing warfare or of timid 
following of the Tzarina (ch 11, §$ 7—10; ch v, §§ 2—4). 
Between Prussia and Austria there hes a yet more timid 
prince, the Elector of Saxony, who for two generations 
(1697--1763) holds the crown of Poland, and who leans on 
Austria rather than on Prussia (cf Intro, §§ 18, 19) 
§ 2. All these remarks, however, are but gene alisations, 
Three Notable which must be modified as we proceed. for 
_poeion’ instance, we shall find tor over thirty years 
beptember 1715 (1756—1792) Fiance im alliance with Austria 
(ch vu., § 3). Another such exceptional period began with 
the year 1715. the Jacobites, who hoped to prevent 
George’s accesnion (Intro, § 11), and, when that failed, 
schemed for a new invasion of Britam, found Lows XIV.,, 
either from age or from weariness of war, all-indifferent to 
their enterprise ; and when m September 1715 the ‘ Grand 
Monarque ” died, France adopted a policy which was still 
more disastrous to the Stuarts (¢h u., § 5) He was 
succeeded by his great-grandson, a delicate child of five 
years old, who was destined to reign as Louis XV. for 
nearly sixty years (ch. x.,§ 18) But this was so far from 
being anticipated that, on the other hand, his early decease 
was a matter of constant speculation. 
Louis’ cousin Philip, Duke of Orleans, succeeded 1n setting 
Policy of the aside the governmental arrangements made by 
ent = Lows XIV.’s will, and in establishing bimgelf 
17151728 as Regent. Next to the young King’s uncle, 
Phihp V of Spain (Table, p 48), Orlcans was the heir to 
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the French monarchy; and, if the renunciation on the 
condition of which Philip V. held Spain and her colomes in 
America were to hold good, he was therefore next in succes- 
sion to his ward Accordingly, the feeble health of Lows XV., 
causing a rivalry between the Regent Orleans and the 
Spanish King, gave rise to the possibility of a quarrel between 
the two branches of the Bourbon family. The Regent, 
desirous of finding allus in case of the rupture which would 
occur on the death of Lows XV, refrained from helping 
the Jacobites; and the rebellion which takes its name 
from the year 1715, thus unsupported, proved a total failure 
(ch. iti, § 5) 
§ 3. The accession of George I involved, as a matter of 
 GeorgeT course, @ personal union between Britain and 
ore ens Hannover Against the evil consequences of 
ne this union English statesmen had endeavoured 
to fortify themselves beforehand (Intro , § 10), by inserting 
safeguards in the .tct of Settlement of 1701 [cf vol m1, 
ch. xu, §§ 13, 14] Not only were foreigners excluded 
from Parliament and from ofhcial positions in England, 
but also the King was forbidden to leave these islands, 
or to involve them in war for his foreign possessions, 
without the consent of Parhament Of these three pro- 
visions only the first held good, the second was formally 
repealed in 1716, and the thnd proved in practice unwork- 
able. The statesmen of Europe could not, or would not, 
recognise the difference between Britain and Hannover , 
and throughout the eghteenth century, the union of the 
parliamentary insula: kingdom and the autocratic con- 
tinental electorate was the source of much difficulty not 
only to the British ministers but to Continental diplomatists 
(cf. ch in, § 8) The first illustration of this occurs at the 
very outset. 
Since the beginning of the century Charles XII. of Sweden 
Quarrel between HAd =been conducting war with Denmark- 
Charles XII Norway on behalf of the claims of a knnsman 
and Hannover, to the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, with 
«1715, the Wettin King of Poland for the possession of 
Livonia, and with Russia to prevent Peter the Great from 
guning the east coast of the Baltic (Intro,$ 19) In1713 
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Frederick William I of Prussia had jomed in the fray , and 
now in 1715 Denmark brought Hannover into the anti- 
Swedish alliance by selling to the Elector the territories of 
Bremen and Verden, which her king had conquered from 
the common enemy _ Ever since the 1e:gn of Queen Mary I.,, 
England had had growmg commercial connexions with the 
powers of Muscovy, and Peter was desirous of maintaming 
this fmendly intercourse; but he dishked the Elector of 
Hannover, and indeed the introduction of this new member 
into “the Grand Alliance of the North” was one of several 
eauses that led to its gradual dissolution. The treaty be- 
tween Denmark and Hannover was signed in May—June 
1715 , and in September—October of the same year, Russia 
made treaties with Denmark, Britain, and Prussia, with a 
view of maintaining the anti-Swedish alliance  Sorcly 
against the will of several of George I.’s island ministers, 
a British fleet was sent into the Baltic to help in the war 
(cf ch. ur, § 7). 

§ 4. In 1714 Philip V. of Spain lost his Savoyard wife 
a Ehzsbeth (lable, p 48); and Alberon1, the Duke of 
Farnese, Queen Parma’s agent at the Spamsh comt, actmg 
of Spain, 1714 under the orders of his maste.—who wanted a 
lever wherewith to free Italy from the burden of Austrian 
domination—obtained the hand of the Spamsh King for 
the Duke's step-daughter, Ehzabeth Farnese * By this 
marriage there was added to the family hatred between 
Philip V. and Charles VI, Archduke of Austria and 

Emperor (Intro., §§ 15 -—17), the Itahan policy of driving the 
Teuton north of the Alps. For this purpose, Spain must 
be revived , her energies must be developed, and a policy 
must be adopted which, using all possible alliances, would 
pursue the end of maintaining the controversy with the 
Hapsburg At first, in 1716, Alberoni’s policy seemed to be 
directed towards a peaceful course’ a commercial treaty was 
made with Britain, and the new Spanish fleet, which ex- 
cited much apprehension in Europe, was used for the 
‘Christian ’’ purpose of helping the Emperor, who was now 

* Her restless ambition made Carlyle brand her as a “terMagant’ , and that 
description has been adopted by Mr Armstrong, from whose book on this period 


—which contains the handiest modern English account of the time—both the title 
and much of the substance of this chapter are taken 
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joining Venice in renewing the war with the Turks, which 
had been suspended for a moment by the Peace of Carlowitz, 
in 1699 The whole of Hungary had then been restored to 
the Hapsburg and the Morea had been ceded to Vemice° it 
was the last warlike achievement of “the Queen of the 
Hadriatic” (Intro., § 13) 


If. ALBERONI AND THE ConGREsS OF CamBRA\, 1716——1723 


§ 5. Alberom: hoped that the jealousy between Britain- 
the Tink +=9LANnover and the Emperor would prevent their 
he Treple : . 

Aluane, forming an alliance against Spain But the 
January 4,1717 Yrentes of Westmanster, which Britain made 
early in 1716—1m February with the United Provinces, and 
in May with the Emperor—hegan to alarm him ; and it 1s 
supposed, with much probability though not with certainty 
of proof, that he was concerned this year with the under- 
hand intrigues which Charles XII1.’s minister Gortz was 
making in favour of the Stuarts This statesman was 
communicating with all the discontents of Europe, and in 
January 1717, Gyllenborg, the Swedish minister in J.ondon, 
was dismissed because he was found sharing in these plots 
against the Government to which he was accredited 
Alberoni’s alarm was increased when, in December 1716, 
Great Bmtain and Fiance made a defensive alliance, to 
which, mm January 1717, the Umted Provinces acceded. 

Agamst this Ziriple .flhance he began to direct his 

Alberoms @plomatic energies Not only were the Stuarts 

Intngnes directly encouraged with a fleetagaimst George I , 
" Aaa Sereda and Louis XTV.’s legitimatised son, the Duke of 

1717 Maine, against the Regent Orleans, but Albe- 
roni also conceived the daring idea of reconciling Russia and 
Sweden 1n his interest»: Sweden was to win Russian help, 
by cessions of territory on the east coast of the Baltic 
($ 7, fiw). The aims of the projected alhance were the 
maintenance of her candidate for the Polish throne, Stanis- 
laus Leczinski, as against August I., the Saxon Elector and 
the ally of Austria and Russia; the recovery of Bremen and 
Varden from the Elector of Hannover (§ 3) ; the re-establish- 
ment of the Duke of Holstem in his estates (Intro., § 19); 
and the restoration of the Stuarts in Great Britain, 
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§ 6. But before all these schemes could be even inaugu- 
Austro Spamsh Fated, Alberom1’s hand was forced To satisfy the 
rar i7i79 | anger of Elizabeth Farnese at the arrest by 
off Cape Passo, Austrians of a Spanish ambassador, he was 
August 11, 1718 compelled to renew active hostilities against the 
Hapsburg by sending a fleet for the conquest of Sardinia, 
which was effected in August 1717. In July 1718 Britain 
and the United Provinces persuaded the Emperor to abandon 
Venice (§ 4, fin) and to make peace with Turkey by the 
Treaty of Passarowits, wherein he contented himself with 
the acquisition of Temeswar, and a large part of the 
Roumanian principalities The Sea-Poweis successfully 
urged upon the Emperor that it was better to take 
measures for the protection of his western acquisitions than 
to push his advantages m the East, and induced him to 
accede to the convention recently made by Brmtain and 
France airanging fresh terms of pcace between Austiia and 
Spain Meanwhile the Spanish fleet had proceeded to the 
conquest of Sicily, the possession of the Duke of Savoy ; 
and on August 11, 1718, the British admiral, Sir George 
Byng, defeated it off Cape Passaro. Spain retaliated by 
landing troops in Scotland to suppolt an abortive Jacolite 
rising (ch nu, § 11) 

In November Savoy-Sicily 1ejected the offers of alliance 
The Quadivpy Which Alberont had made, jomed Bntam and 

fl FCCCTE UF pt 

Aihaner, France, and agreed to exchange Sicily for Sar- 
Feb. 16 1719 dina In December Charles XII of Sweden 
was shot while besieging Frederickshall in Norway, and 
Britain formally declared war against Spain. ‘This was 

followed by a similar act on the part of France, in January 
1719; and in February the United Provinces acceded to the 
Anglo-French Convention The concerted action of the four 
Powers was henceforward known as the Quadruple Alliance. 
Charles XII. was succeeded by his sister Ulrica and her 
Bale husband, Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, but a revo- 
Effects of the Intion took place in Sweden Charles's minister 
Charles XII _ Gortz was beheaded , the aristocracy became all- 
December 1718. nowerful, the Crown exceedingly, weak, and 
Sweden fell into a subordinate condition, from which she 
did not recover for nearly sixty years (ch. x., § 18). This 
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naturally brought ahout a corresponding change in inter- 
national relations Russia definitely took the place of 
Sweden as the dominant Power of the North, and the 
activity of the Baltic states was directed in future against 
the growth of Muscovite ascendency (Intro,§19) In 1719 
Sweden had the alternative of two alliances one with 
Russia against her other neighbours , the other with Prussia 
and Britain, two of her recent enemies (§ 3), and France, 
her ancient ally. In November she made peace with 
Britain, and in February 1720 she made an alhance with 
that Power agamst Russia, in the course of the year she 
also made peace with Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, 
abandoning all of Charles XII ‘s schemes agaist these 
countries , and with British help she prepared to get good 
terms from Russia. 

In January 1720 Spain, beaten at sea and invaded in 

The Fall of 2719 both hy France and by Britain, acceded to 
Albevom, 1720 the terms of the Quadruple Alliance She 
surrendered her recent conquests Sicily to the Emperor 
(cf. ch. ini., § 2); Sardimia to the Duke of Savoy, who was 
thenceforth known as the King of Sardinia, and whose 
successors retained that title till in our own days they have 
become Kings of Italy Five months later Philip V formally 
uccepted the Utrecht partition of the Spanish monarchy. 
Meanwhile C'ardinal Alberom, unable to stand against the 
opposition of Philip and Elizabeth, who thought him too 
moderate, and of the Euiopean Powers, who, 1egarding 
him as the author of the war, thought him too ambitious, 
retired to ‘‘ Switzerland.” 

$7. Under the terms of the Spanish accession to the 
hnots to loose Quadruple Allcance a congress of the diplomatists 
hee ine of Europe was to be called at Cambray, and there 
of Cammay, the points in dispute between Spain and Austria 
Wel—N“8 were to be settled. They referred mainly to 
three Italian duchies—Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany. 
Ehzabeth’s step-father, Francesco Farnese, had no children, 
and his brother Antonio, the heir presumptive, was not even 
married. Elizabeth hoped to secure the duchies of Parma 
and Piacenza for her eldest son Charles (Don Carlos); but 
the Emperor, appealing to medizeva] ideas, claimed them 4s 
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Imperial fiefs and therefore at his disposal. Ehzabeth also 
claimed to be presumptive heiress to the Medica, the Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany, whose house was represented only by 
Cosimo IIT. and his son the childless John Gaston But 
here again Imperial claims were raised against her expecta- 
tions. She had alternative policies either to make marn- 
age alhances with Austria, and to get the duchies settled on 
the heirs of both houses thus united, or to agree with Britain 
and France and bring pressure to bear on the Emperor 
through his domineering ally and Ins Bow bon enemy 
Elizabeth did not expect much from the Congress of 
Alhance of Ciambray, which indeed took two or three years 
Shun with to get to work, and therefore im June 1721 
and France, Spain made treaties with Britain and France. 
June 13,1721 The former was satisfied with commercial ad- 
vantages, while the latter was won by a double marriage 
for the Orleans family Louis, the heir apparent of Spain, 
married one daughter of the Regent, and Charles, Elizabeth’s 
eldest son, was to marry another , besides, a young Spanish 
infanta was betrothed to Loms XV and sent to Finance to 
be educated in Paris. In 1722 the Emperor estranged 
himself from his allies the Sea-Powers by founding an East 
India Company at Ostend they alleged this competition 
to their own East India Companies to be a breach of the 
Austro-Dutch Barrier Treaty of 1715 (Intro., § 17) 
Meanwhile Britain had succeeded in getting peace in the 
Tivatyor Nystadtt,North despite the murmurs of Parhament, 
Sept 10,1721 her fleet had gone into the Baltic mm 1720 and 
1721, and by its help Sweden had at last obtained peace from 
Russia in the Treaty of Vystadt, mn which she had made lai ge 
cessions of territory on the east of the Baltic in return for 
Russia’s abandonment of the Holstein-Gottorp claimant. 


III. Ripperpa AND THE ConGRreEss oF Sortssons, 1723— 1731. 


§ 8. In 1723 both the Duke of Orleans and his minister 
Bourbon succeedsOardinal Dubois died, and the Bourbon-Orleans 


Chief Minster, Family Compact was shattered (§7). He was 
1723 succeeded as Chief-Minister—for the regency 


had recently lapsed on Louis XV’s attainment to his 
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majonty at the age of thirteen—by the Duke of Bourbon, 
x relative of the French King too distant to have any hopes 
of succession. He was as fearful as the late Regent of the 
consequences of Lows XV.’s death without a heir, lest 
either the new Duke of Orleans or Philip V, should succeed. 
ile therefore planned to marry his ward to some one more 
nearly his age than the six-year-old Infanta, and, after a 
disappointment in England, chose the daughter of Stamslaus 
Teczinski, the Pohsh protéyé of Charles XIT. (§ 5; Intro., 
§ 19) Ue accordingly sent the Infanta back to Spain. 

In October 1724 Elizabeth had celebrated her return to 
symm sheers of POWer—from which her husband’s resignation 
Tomiie Aaatne At January had caused her to fall, but to which 

= King Louis’ death in August had restored her 
(Table, p. 48)—by adopting the alternative to the Anglo- 
French Alliance—viz,an arrangement with the Emperor 
(§ 7) For this purpose she had sent Marquess Ripperda to 
Vienna it therefore suited her purpose well that the new 
French Regent should play mto her hands by first breaking 
the alhance. To conceal her policy she was greatly indignant 
at the breach; exclaimed, “The Bourbons are a race of 
devils !”—adding, as she bowed to her husband, “always 
excepting your Majesty”, and sent orders to Ripperda to 
make an alhance with the Hapsbuig as quickly and on as 
good terms as possible 

The consequence of this mght-about-face was the forma- 

The Rival tion in April 1725 of three Z'reatees of Veenna, m 

puiances which the two Powers, Austria and Spain, not 
and Hannover, only arranged their own differences to mutual 

WA—V-8 satisfaction (Intro., § 17), but made an offensive 
ulance against France and Bnitain (§ 7). Though all 
this was not fully known at once, there was quite enough 
on the surface to break up the Congress of Cambray and to 
hurry George I. to Hannover, where, early in September, 
a treaty was made for mutual defence between Britain, 
France, and Prussia. The two alliances, of Vienna and of 
Hannover, drew all European politics into ther quarrel. 
Since the Z'neaty of Nystadt (§ 7, fin.) events in the North 
had been drawing Sweden nearer to her conqueror, Russia. 
Ju 1723 the Duke of Holstem, the hereditary enemy of the 
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King of Denmark, had married Anna, a daughter of Peter 
the Great, and was at Russin’s request chosen as heir to the 
crown of Sweden. In 1724, Denmark having retused to 
reinstate the Duke of Holstem in the dominions that he 
claimed, Sweden and Russia formed an alliance against 
him and waged war 1n the Baltic. Denmark was, of course, 
regarded favourably by Hannover-Britain (§ 3), and while 
Austria in 1726 joined the Russo-Swedish alhance, a British 
fleet was sent to the Baltic to oppose Russia and to help 
the anti- Holstein party in Sweden to cause their country to 
accede to the Treaty of Hannover The natural consequence 
was that Russia in August 1726 joined the Vienna alliance. 

§ 9. In February 1727 Spain began once more a siege of 
Successes of the Gibraltar, and Britain retahated by sending 

Alliance of ~‘Hozier against the Spanish colony town of Porto- 
1 In the North, Bello (cf. ch m., § 5, ch vir, § 17) The siege 

al of Gibraltar formed the only active hostihties 
that arose in the West during this otherwise purely diplo- 
matic war , in March Sweden jomed the Hannovenan alli- 
ance; in April Denmark formally acceded, but in May 
Katharmne I. Peter’s widow, died after two years’ reign, 
and as her successor, Peter I], was opposed, not only to 
the House of Holstein, but to Austrian interests, Russia 
withdrew for a time from western politics (Table, p, 146; 
ch. ni, § 1). 

Other imfluences besides these transformations m the 
n Inthe Wess North caused a change im the situation. In 
Austria mens the June 1726 the Duke of Bourbon (§ 8) had finally 

ot Pars, retired before the growing influence of the 
May 31,1727 King’s tutor—Bishop, soon to be made Cardinal, 
Fleury; and in the same year Ripperda ceased to be 
Philip’s foreign minister. In February 1727 Fiancesco 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, was succeeded by his brother 
Antonio; and the Emperor was in hopes of persuading him 
to marry, and so possibly bar the succession of the Spanish 
prince upon which Elizabeth had set her heart (§§ 4, 7). 
He also saw that his Ostend Company could scarcely hope 
for success against the ill-will of the Sea-Powers (§ 7, jin.) 
Hence it was that in May 1727 Austria came to terms 
With France, the United Provinces, and Britain: the 
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Preliminaries of Paris arranged that the Italhan and other 
questions should be submitted to a Congress at Soissons. 

§ 10 When Austria had thus in effect acceded to the 

The Congress <Ldance of Hannover, Spain, left alone, was 
oes obliged to accede, for fear of further loss. 

mo" Though the death of George I., in June 1727 
(ch. 11., § 12), raising new hopes of Gibraltar and of putting 
the Stuart on the British thrones, caused Philip V. to 
withhold his ratification till March 1728, all things were 
then arranged. Jn October 1727 the King of Prussia, now 
George ITI.’s brother-in-law, had made a treaty with Austria, 
and thus the end was reached of the mval alhances The 
Congress of Soissons sat, but 1 was no more successful 
than the Congress of Cambray ($ 7) 

In 1729 Antomio Farnese mariied, in obedience to 

diatyor Austria’s wishes (§ 9), and in the same year 

nor fia, Louis XV had a son by Marie Leczinski (§ 8). 

ow“ "the cause of rivalry between France and Spain 
had ceased , a new cause of opposition between Spain and 
Austria had armen In November, therefore, Spain agreed 
with France and Britain in the 7'reaty of Neville, to which 
the United Provinces acceded, and she hoped to use the 
forces of this new alhance to compel the Emperor to yield 
to her wishes in Italy (§§ 4, 7, 9) 

But both Fleury (§ 9) and Walpole (ch i, §$ 10--14), 
The “ scond” equally bent on retrenchment after the recent 
“Mare 16, 4731 Ws, were unwilling to conduct a war for 
Feb 22,1732 Spanish interests in Italy When, therefore, in 
January 1731 Antonio of Parma died childless, and Austrian 
troops entered into possession of the contested duchies, Spain 
denounced the 7'reaty of Semlle. Thereupon Britain made 
with the Emperor, on Spain’s behalf, the agreement which 
is distinguished by diplomatists as the “ Second Treaty of 
Veenna,” March 16, 1781 with a guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction (ch ui., § 6) they bought the duchies of 
Parma and Piacenza for Don Carlos. In July 1731 Spam 
found it best to accede to this arrangement, and in the 
following Kebruary the United Provinces acceded, their 
complicated constitutional forms not allowing them to 
move any quicker [cf. vol 11, ch. xi, § 3] Although, as 
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we shall see (ch 11., §§ 1—3), there was just as httle 
finality in this as in any other diplomatic document of the 
period, the Second Treaty of Vienna marks a distinct stage 
in the settlement of the ‘‘ Spamsh Succession ” phase of the 
Bourbon-Hapsbu g duel (Intro ,$$ 16, 17, vol. 111., ch xiv.). 
§ 11. The period of European history thus closed, con- 
Review sisting of the eighteen years after the Peace of 
pothe, Utrecht, 13 confused and difficult Two Powers, 
Family Quarrel, aS we have seen (9 1), Great Britain and 
171S—1781_ Fiance, have been, on the whole, unterested in 
maintaining the settlement of 1713-5-° Britain, because 
thereby she had gained her ‘“ Protestant Succession,” 
colonies 1n North America, and the closing of the Scheldt, 
all of them reasons which were permanent in character ; 
France, at first because the Regent Orleans was secured 
in the reversion to the French throne by the lmutations 
which international diplomacy at Utrecht had imposed on 
Philip V.’s accession to the Spanish mheritance, and after- 
wards because Bourbon and Fleury pursued a similar policy 
in seeking for a Fiench-boin heir to the monarchy. These 
reasons are in themselves tempoiary they will entirely 
disappear if and when one event happens —-vuz., the birth of 
an heir to the sickly life of Lows XV. Till then, France 
13 necessarily allied, as we have seen throughout this 
chapter, with Great Britain, in opposition to the restless 
diplomacy of Spain and the sullen discontent of the 
Emperor But with the birth of the Dauphin in 1729, 
during the sitting of the Congress of Soissons (§ 10), “ the 
Pyrenees ”—to adopt Low» XIV.’s exclamation of 1700 
[vol. 111., ch xiv, § 4, fin.] —‘ begin again to disappear ” . 
France and Britain have no longer any motive for common 
action; Bourbon family policy has again, as from 1700 
to 1715, no hindrance to 1ts natural working, and the ink 
is hardly dry on the Second Treaty of Vrenna, before, in 1782, 
France and Britain are bidding against one another for 
the Spanish alliance. As we might have expected, France 
wins fvol 1, ch. xiv, § 20] henceforward through the 
century France and Spain stand shoulder to shoulder, though 
it is true the alliance 1s not always active (cf. $ 1; ch. iti. 
§ 1; ch. v., § 6; ch. vn. §§ 14, 15; also Chart, pp. 46-7), 
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Home Affairs, 1714-1733. 
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T, Sratre or Great Britain In 1714. 


$1. In 1714 the Whigs succeeded in placing the Hanno- 
State of Parties Verian Elector on the thrones of Great Britain 
foe and Ireland, and the “ Glomous Revolution ” of 

of Gasiue Fé 1688 was maintained (Intro., §§ 8—11). In 
Angust 1, 1714 return, George I. put his whole confidence in 
the men who had, as he believed, secured his peaceable 
succession ; and there was an instant return to the new 
system of party-government which had had a brief period 
of experiment in the later years of Wilham ITI. [vol. m1, 
ch. xiii. §$ 1, 2]. It must not be supposed, however, that it 
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is possible to divide English statesmen of the eighteenth 
century into two parties with clearly marked limits, still 
less that the terms Whig and 7'ory connoted any very fixed or 
even definite political creed (cf. Intro, § 9). Except, 
perhaps, when the root question of the succession was to 
the fore, personal connexons and place considerations went 
for much more than principles in the estimation of the 
aristocratic politicans of the day. 
George I. was served by ministers of greatly varying 
1 The Whigs Opinions. he had first bis I[lannoverian 
their Attitude ministers, who naturally worked to have the 
Hannover help of Great Britain for their German 
schemes in favour purely of the Electorate, then there 
were Englishmen hke Lord Carteret who, understanding 
the language and the politics of the Holy Roman Empire 
(Intro , § 20), entered sympathetically into George’s Contin- 
ental views and ambitions. In 1716, for instance, George's 
first Administration induced Parhament to relieve him of 
the irksome statutory restriction on his visits to the Electorate 
(cf. ch 1,83) The Whig famihes, who almost monopolised 
the offices of State during the reign of the first two Geo ges, 
were willing to defer in many matters to the personal 
wishes of their royal master, and to see the possibility of 
reconciling the interests of the Kingdom and ot the Electo- 
rate, while others, such as Townshend ($7) and most of 
the Whig statesmen in their earlier years—eg. Walpole 
(§ 7) and Pitt (ch. vui., §§ 3, 6)—adopted the tone of extreme 
jealousy towards Hannover, and, in their “ irresponsible 
frivolity,” behaved towards George I. as the Tories had 
treated William ITT. (cf ch.1, § 3). 
The conduct of the malcontent Whigs can, indeed, 
ii The Tones scaicely be distinguished from that of the Tories 
theh Attitude under the early Hannoverian kings The 
Prince of Wales Tories, of course, were excluded from hope of 
service under the present king, but they paid their court 
to the Prince of Wales, who lived in chronic opposition to 
his father’s ministers (cf. §$ 7, 8, 12), and waited till, at his 
accession, the upstart system of party-government should 
be again set aside by a kmg who should emplo¥ with equal 
favour men of all political opinions (cf. ch 1x., § 1) 
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Finally, there was the extreme wing of the anti-Hanno- 
in. The «©Verians~=6 the::~ Jacobites, both theoretical and 
Jacobites = practical [ef. vol 111,ch x1 ,§ 10], the Nonjurors 
who maintained their “true Church of England” till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century [vol 1, ch xii, § 6]; 
and the politicians who, with the impunity contemptuously 
anted them in increasing measure as the years went by 
(cf. ch 1v., § 4), flitted hither and thither, plotting as much 
against one another as against the Hannoverian royal 
family, and betrayed with the regularity of the post to the 
ministers of S. James's. 
$2 The mass of the people were practically indifferent to 
Constatutionat tLe political parties, and became increasingly so 
Features in the course of the century we pass from the 
1 Porhament Vicar of Bray at the beginuing of the century 
to the Hardcastles * of the later years who “once fretted 
themselves about the mistakes of Government like other 
people, but, since them betters had hit upon the expedient 
of electing each other, finding themselves every day grow 
more angry and the government growing no better, had left 
it to mend itself” (ct ch.vi,$9) We begin to realise the 
meaning of ‘electing each other” when we examine the 
composition of the House of Commons “out of five hun- 
dred and thuteen English seats,” says Toirens, “ three 
hundred and seventy-one were nommated by noble and 
wealthy proprietors, speculative puichasers, or the Treasury 
for the time being, and in Scotland nearly the whole of the 
forty-tive seats were filled m this way” (cf §$ 5, 6, 13, 
ch iv, §§ 7,9, ch 1x, §§ 15, 17,18, ch xvm, xix). 
The great landed propnetors, who thus took advantage of 
1 The ~~: bbe weakness of the King to obtain the control of 
‘\enetian Parhament, used their power, as their prede- 
Oligureby —_ cessors in the fifteenth century had done, not 
only to direct the affairs of the nation as a whole, but also 
to consolidate their local authority. The central oligarchy 
had its counterpart in the local squirearchy, and each held 
its own until the days when there aiose other classes and 
other needs which they knew not and for which they were 


* Mr. Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's She Stoops to Congie,, Act 11 (produced in 1772). 
The follow ing quotation 1s from ‘luiréns’ Hestoi y af Cubincts (1700——1760}, vol. I, p 90. 
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unable to make adequate provision (cf. ch xvii , xvii.) , and 
they have been therefore shouldered out of the way by a 
succession of democratic reforms in the Parliament (1833), 
the Borough (1835), the County (1888), and the Parish 
(1894). As is usual in an oligarchy, the governing clique 
was at once exclusively and inclusively jealous of power : 
they did their utmost both to prevent a “new man” forcing 
his way into ther magic circle, and to restrain any of their 
own members from raising his head too high above his 
fellows. Among the results of this system was the attain- 
ment of a tolerably high level of administrative ability, a 
distrust of brilliant and daiing statesmanship, and the 
suppression of two of the highest offices in the State 
{ef vol 111, ch xu,§9]. Anne's husband was the penulti- 
mate Lord High Admiral, and the Duke of Shrewsbury 
was the Jast Lord Iligh Treasurer. for each single official 
there was substituted a “Board” which furnished a number 
of places for the rising generation of Whigs and which has 
lingered on until our day. 
It was in the midst of such surroundings that the 
u1 The Rise Cabinet, the sign and product of party-govern- 
of the Cabinet ment, gradually attamed its present form 
(intro,§10) The death of Anne, who used to preside both 
at Cabinet meetings and in the House of Lords, left 1t to a 
certain extent headless ; for, though the English ministers, 
as a matter of couise, laid every document of importance 
before their royal master, communications with him must 
bem French or bad Latin, smce George | knew no English, 
and they, with the exception of Carteret, knew no German. 
It was therefore useless for George to preside at the con- 
fidential discussions of the Cabinet. 
The place thus left vacant was the subject of many 
\. The Ruo Wfferences between the Whig statesmen What 
‘ofthe they most detested and feared was the rise of a 
Premership  <¢ sole minister,” of one who would gain the ex- 
clusive confidence of the King, and form, as 1t were, a 
cabinet within the Cabinet, consisting of George and him- 
self Whoever was chosen to accompany fhe King-on 
his visits to Hannover was mstantly the object of uneasy 
suspicion on the part of those left in England: first 
HI¥ D 
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Townshend and then Carteret were thus apposed by their 
colleagues and defeated , and 1t was not till the collapse of 
the South Sea “ Bubble” ($ 9) that the weakening of the 
ofhcia] Whigs left the way open for the rise of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to occupy the headship vacated by 
the sovereign ($$ 10, 14). We may therefore remark on this 
latest development of our Constitution, as on the Jury and 
the House of Commons, that the Cabinet and the Premuier- 
ship came into existence against the wishes of Englishmen 
in general: they were devices framed, almost unconsciously, 
to mect pressing dangers, borne as the less of two evils till 
we became used to them, and now regarded as the boast of 
our country. 


VI Tue First Wuia Scnism, 1714—1720. 


§ 3 The six weeks which elapsed between the death of 
The Armay ueen Anne, on August 1, 1714, and the arrival 
of George I., Of her successor passed away with a quietness 
rept 4114 that appears strange when one considers how 
fair a chance the absence of the Elector and the presence in 
London of the Chevalier de S George seemed to afford to the 
Stuart clainant of the throne During that time the Parha- 
ment——which, by the Act of 1696, that put an end to the old 
practice whereby the existence of Parliament terminated 
with the demise of the Crown, was appointed to sit six 
months afte: the late Queen's death [vol 111, ch xm, § 5]— 
voted to the King the usual Civil List of £700,000 (cf 9 12), 
and the government was administerel by twenty-one Lords- 
Justices, consisting of seven great officers of State and other 
persons nominated beforehand by the Elector in accordance 
with the Hegency .fct of 1705 [vol. 111., ch xv,§ 4]. The 
mayjonty of these were Whigs, but no place wa» found, either 
in this Council of Regency or in the regular Ministry which 
superseded it, for the great Whig lawyer Somers, or for MarI- 
borough, the hero of the late Whig war (Intro , §§ 11, 17) 
In the new Ministry, Charles Montague, now Earl of 
Townshena. Jialifax, resumed the charge of the finances, 
Administration, which he had managed under Wilham ITT., as 
wi First oid of the Treasury , Charles, Viscount 
Townshend. the most influential man in the group till 1717 
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(§ 7), was Secretary of State* for the Northern Department 
—ie he had control of matters relating to Great Britaim, 
the United Provinces, Hannover, Saxony, Brandenburg- 
Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Russia, and General 
James Stanhope, the conqueror of Minorca in 1708, was 
his colleague for the Southern Department, which dealt 
with Spain, Fiance, Bavaria, Savov-Sielly, Austita, and 
Turkey Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, became 
Loid-Laeutenant of Treland, and Ins father-m-law, 
Marlborough, retained the post of Commandet -in-Cluef, but 
without political influence, until his death m 1722. 
§ 4. In the Royal Proclamation, summoning a new 
. Parhament early in 1715, George took occasion 
arhament IT 
the Rot 4ct, tO exhort the electors to “ have particular 
April 1715 pegaid to the candidates who showed a fumness 
to the Protestant Succession when 1t was in danger ”, and 
this advice was so far taken that the General lection, 
which took place in March 1715, went wholly in favour of 
the Govemnment In conseyuence, however, of the r10ts 
which had taken place in connexion with the elections, and 
the northern risings which broke out shortly afterwards, 
Parhament twice, dummng its fist long session, suspended 
the operation of the //abeas Corpus .tcé of 1679 [vol m1., 
ch 3x., § 15], and also placed upon tho statute-book an 
important measure prescribing the general ticatment of 
disturbances Just as Charles If’s second Parliament 
sought to preserve those in authority fiom one kind of 


e NOPR ON rit SFCRFTARIATY —Originally a mere xcribe, the hing » Secretary 
rose tu political mmportance under the Ludats, and in Blizibeth s reign we first find 
Burghley and others bearing the name ‘“‘ Secietary af Stat and the ofhce of chief 
spohesm in for the Giuvernment in the Llouses of Pirhament Down to 1707 there 
were two decret uwies of State, one taking the Aathern Departucat, the other tho 
Southe: n Depar tacat Qneluding Ireland and the Colonies) this arrangement lasted 
till 1782, when they became known as the Howr Secri tary and the Forri1an 
SECRFIARY (ch x, § 23) A thud Secretary of State existed for Scotland from 
1700 to 1746, and fot the Colonies from 1768 to 1782 (ch vi,§ 6, ch ix, § 14), but 
it was not till theend of the eighteenth century that the auditions tu the Secretarate 
with which we are now fannhar were created, 1n the interest of departmental 
eficiency The S& RELAK\ OF StaTF FoR WAR—who must not be confused with the 
mnor personage known as the Secretary at War, whom he aban bed in 1855 —dates 
from 1794 (ch xin, § 5), the SFCRITARY OF Sratk FOR THE Coronins dates from 
1854, when the strain of the Crimean War made 1t necessary to 1elieve the War 
Secretary of the colonial work that he had managed since 1801, ancethe Src RrTak 
OF S1a1F For Invia dates from 185%, when the Crown took India over from the East 
India Company ‘The Irish (since 1801) and the cots (since 1885) Secreturten 116 not 
Secret ures of State 
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popular pressure—the Petition—so now did George I.’s 
second Parliament seek to check that kind of public 
dictation which we now call the Platform (cf. ch. ix., §$§ 9, 
17,18). The Cavalier Parliament's dct ayainst Tumultuous 
Petitioning, 1662 [vol. 111., ch. viii., § 3], finds its analogue 
in 1 Geo. I. st. 2, c. 5, whereby the Rot Act of Mary and 
Elizabeth was revived and made perpetual — 

1, The Method of Proclamation.—If any twelve or more persons 
are unlawfully assembled to the disturbance of the King’s Peace, any 
one Justice of the Peace who shall think proper may command them, 
by Proclamation, to dispeise. 

in. Zhe Method of Compulsion —T£ the crowd contemn the orders 
of the magistrate and continue together for one hour afte wards, (a) 
such contempt shall be felony without benefit of clergy, and (0) 
persons acting under his oiders aie indemnified for any injury to life 
or limb that they may commit in dispersing the disobedient multitude, 


“ Rending the ot Act” 1 a popular misdescription of 
the Proclamation thus by law establshed. The Act left 
some doubt whether the miltary might fire on a mob 
without awaiting the lapse of an hour and the order of 
a civil magistrate; but by treating riots as felony, instead of 
treason, the machinery for dealing with them was simplified 
and the harshness of the law was diminished 

§ 5. The first work of Townshend’s Administration was 

Impeachment 22 attack on their Tory opponents for their 
of the leading doings in the past four years (Intro, § 11). 
Jacobites, 1715 The real grievance against them was, of course, 
their Jacobite sympathies or plottings But the principal 
charges formally alleged were directed agaist the negotia~ 
tions which had led to the Peace of Utrecht (Intro., § 17), and 
had put an end to the Whig war [vol. 111., ch. xv , §§ 16—20; 
ch. xv., §§ 8—11] Bolingbroke, late Secretary of State, and 
Ormonde, Marlborough’s successor in the command of the 
Netherlands army, fled to the Continent, and were attainted 
by Parhament. Oxford, late Lord High Treasurer, remained 
in England and was impeached in due form. The trial 
dragged on till 1717, when the two Houses began to differ 
on a point of procedure The Lords insisted on hearmg 
the charggs of treason first, before those of misdemeanour : 
the Commons— unable to prove either that Harley's 
negotiations, carried on expressly at the Queen’s orders, 
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amounted to treason, or that he had carried on intrigues 
with the exiled Stuart, which could have been brought 
under the law of treason—refused to submit to this order. 
By Walpole’s advice, the Lords thereupon dismissed all the 
charges against Oxford, who was accordingly released and 
retired into private hfe. From this time, impeachment dis- 
appeared as a weapon of political warfare, and, as in the case 
of James Parker, Earl of Macclesfield, who was convicted 
in 1724 of corruption in his office of Chancellor, became 
an extraordinary mode of punishing actual crime.* 

But the Government had almost immediately to deal with 
more serious affairs than riots and the “ treason ” 
of their political opponents. The Stuarts had 
narrowly missed a peaceable accession they were about to 
try what arms could do to oust the Elector of Hannover. 
They had at first hoped for help from France, but the 
apathy of Louis XIV. and, after his death in September 
1715 (ch i., § 2), the policy of the Regent Orleans were 
equally ie to their cause. 

The Jacobites, thus thrown on their own resources, felt 

Captureot that they must do what they could in Scotland 

Preston and and England without foreign aid, and here they 

Bheriimmr, were greatly hampered by the fight of Ormonde. 
Nov 13,1715. The leadership in Scotland was assumed by John 
Erskine, Earl of Mar, whose frequent tergiversations caused 
him to be known in his day as “Bobbing John” On 
September 6, Mar raised the Stuart standard at Braemar, 
roused a large number of the Highland clans, and, at the 
head of some twelve thousand men, occupied Perth. A 
detachment of his forces, under Brigadier Macintosh, 
despatched across the Forth to surprise Edinburgh, failed in 
its object, and pushed south to help the English movement. 
At Kelso Macintosh effected a junction with Lord Kenmure, 
who had begun a rising in Moffat, and with Forster, Lord 


** The Fifteen.” 


® IMPEACHMFNT—the accusation of an official by the Commons before the Lords 
—was first used by Edward III. a ‘ good” Parliament in 1376, and revived, after a 
dormancy of 172 years, by James I’s third Parhament in 1621 gee ate hases 
under the Stuarts see vol 1 , ch.1 , §§ 23, 26 (Mompesson and Bacon, 1621 , Middle- 
fex, 1624); ch. 21, § 4 (Buckingham, 1626) . = iv, $§, 2—4 (ireRord ad Laud, 
ae ch. viti 9 (Clarendon, 1667) , eh, 1x, g§ 12 18 Sen Dy 1678-9) , ch. 
wiii., g 18, 14 (Act of Settlement Ol sue Ie, vii ) For the later irs ances— 
arren Hastings, 1786—-1792, and Melville, 1805-6—see below, ch xii §6;ch xrv.,§ 8. 
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Derwentwater, and other Englishmen On November 13, 
however, their united forces were surrounded and compelled 
to capitulate to General Carpenter at Preston in Lancashire 
On the same day Mar had a brush with the Whig 
commander Argyll at Shenffmuir, near Stirling, where the 
right wing of each army was victorious; but as Aigyll was 
the l.ss incompetent general of the two, Mar gave way, and 
the nisturection was practically at an end 
“James I1I of England, VIII. of Scots,” landed later 
“Janes? #t Peterhead, but could only flee before Argyll’s 
san bettas troops Manyimportant prisoners weretaken,and 
were condemned to death for treason. But only 
two leaders— Derwentwater and Kenmure—and twenty-six 
minor offenders were executed, Nithsdale escaped with the 
help of his wife, Foister, Macintosh, and others also broke 
trom pion , while some were 1eprieved Jere, as in respect 
to the members of the late Tory Ministry, the Government 
telt safe enough to be Jenient, and saw the expediency 
of not perpetuating il-will by further bloodshed 
§ 6 The Stuart cause was thus again lost , the passionate 
Results of “the loyalty of the clans had failed before the 1n- 
ae aa difference of the Lowlandezs and the English 
May 1710 commercial instinct, which expressed itself at 
York wm the cry, ‘‘ Liberty, Property, and No Pretender!” 
The Hannoverian House was more firmly established than 
before, and tLe ‘Old Pretender” dimimishcd his scanty 
chances of future success in 1716 by dismissing his ablest 
adviser, Bolingbioke, from his counsels (§$ 11, ch iv, § 4) 
Among the results of “the Fifteen” was the passing of 
the Septennial .fct The elections for the new Parhament 
would, according to the 7rrennial .ict, have fallin in the 
spring of 1718 The Government were of opimion that the 
nation was too excited, and Jacobite hopes still too strong, to 
make 1t safe for the Haunoverian succession that the election 
should take place so carly They therefore proposed a 
Bill for the Prolongation of Parhaments—ineluding the 
one then sitting—to a period of seven years mstead of three, 
loping thas by the time the new election would, 1n that 
ease, be due, thire would be no fear of a Jacobite Parha- 
ment, and no impeachment of Whig Munistere Despite 
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the active opposition of the Tories, the Septennial .1ct became 
law in May 1716 , and, though many efforts have been made 
to fix a lower upwaid hnnt for Parhament, 1t 1s stillim force. 
During the eighteenth century, the duration of parliaments 
was really fixed by the Act: nearly all of them swvived 
till their seventh year, the only exceptions being that which 
was terminated by the death of George I], and that whose 
existence was prematmely closed by the crisis of 1784 (ch 
xn, § 8). Simce the Era of Retorm, however, Cabinot 
crises and premature dissolutions have been more frequent , 
and only two patliaments—those of 1859 and 1874—have 
attained the length of years reached by their eighteenth- 
century predecessors * 

The statutory lint of thiee years for the mterval between 
any two sessions of Parhament remained unaltered: the 
need of the annual Mautiny fect, and of the annual money 
supphes, had, ever since 1689, made a yearly meeting ot 
Parhament mevitable [vol 11, ch x11, §§ 4, 5]. 

The Septenmual Act has been assailed as “ legal,” as 
Constitutional “‘ unconstitutional,” and as * a breach of trust ” 

ouments ~The first of these charges implies ignorance of 
Siptennal Act the meaning of “ illegal”, the second sounds 
1 Characteristics tom ible but signifies little, and the third 15 
true but, under the cucumstances, immatenal The Bull 
was passed through Parliament, and received the assent ot 
the King, m a perfectly regular manne1, and, as in the 
absence of a written Constitution, the King-1in-Patlament 
is with us Sovereign, 1ts Acts cannot be illegal It 1s un- 
usual for Bills affecting the House of Commons alone to be 
inti oduced, as this Bill was, in the Upper House, and 1t1s also 
unusual for Parlament to prolong its own existence beyond 
the time for: which 1t1s elected any one, therefore, 1s welcome 
to call the Act “ unconstitutional,” 1f the word pleascs him 
The Act was “a breach of trust” m so far as by 1ts means 
this Pa1lhament extended 1ts existence for some years beyond 
the time which the constituents had in view at the General 


* The actual figures are these Geoige I had two parliaments im thiteen years , 
George II , five in thirty three years , George III , twelvein sixty years (only seven 
before 1202), George I\ , thee in ten years, Willinm IV , three in seven yeirs , 
Victoria, thirteen in fifty-eight years (/887—1895) ‘lhe averige duration for the 
whole period, 1716—1895, 13 4.4 years from 1710 to the Reform crisis of 1880, it 19 
5 1 years, thence til] 1895, 36 years Cf Table, p 41 
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Election of 1715 (§ 3), and doubtless 1f Parhament had at 
that time been in any real sense representative of the nation, 
and if the modern (unpractised) theory that Parlhament at 
all times reflects “the Will of the Majonty” had then been 
in vogue, this fact would have been of some moment 

Of infinitely greater importance than these criticisms on 
the way in which the Septennrzal Act came into 
being were its constitutional consequences It 
saved the nation from the almost incessant electioneering 
turmoil which had been its jot during the twenty-two years 
that the Z'riennial .ict had been in force, and at a time 
when a poll was open as much as forty days, and when 
there was no voting by ballot, a General Election was, in 
consequence of it» drunkenness and disorder, a much more 
serious nuisance than it 1» this day. It also gave to the 
House of Commons some of that stabihty without which 
Parhamentary Government could never have grown up° 
unde: the triennial system the Commons had hardly begun 
to pull together before its parties fell to pieces in their 
anxiety about the neat election  Wilham III had iesisted, 
had in fact once vetoed, the 7) rennral Bill, because he felt 
it to be an-insidious attempt to undermine the royal in- 
fluence over members of Parhament a oman was hardly 
worth buying for three years. Similarly its 1epeal involved 
the strengthening of ministerial control over the Commons: 
when Walpole therefore opposed the rescinding of the 
Septennial Act he did so on the plea of the need for 
administrative continuity. 

§ 7 Meanwhile changes also had happened in the 

Whig Spit Ministry (§ 3). In 1715 Halhtax had died, 
about Interven and, after Carlisle had held the Fust Lord- 
tion on behalf 

of Hunnevar, Ship for a while, he was succeeded by Sir 

Wvlo—IWli Robert Walpole, who had been made Paymaster 
of the Forces in 1714 Walpole was now made both First 
Leid of the Tieasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in order to use his magic power of raising money to 
meet the sudden crisis caused by dynastic changes and 
ambitions abroad (ch 1, §§ 2—4). The Hannovenan ac- 
quisition of Bremen and Verden (ch 1, § 3) was regarded 
favourably by the English ministers because the ceded 


ii Consequences 
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territories, though they did not include the “frie city” of 
Bremen, gave to the Electorate a seaport, and therefore 
easy communication with England, but when in 1716 the 
Elector of Hannover wanted to send his British navy into 
the Baltic to defend his possessions against the hostility of 
Sweden and the possible treachery of Russia, Townshend 
opposed him. The Secretary also took pait with George, 
Prince of Wales, who was wanting to open Parhament 
while his father was in Hannover, and to create a parhia- 
mentary interest in his own favour (§ 1). Stanhope, who, 
during his travels abroad in attendance on George I., had 
developed enough sympathy with his objects to mde with 
the King, thereupon forced his colleague to accept the 
Viceroyalty of Ireland, vacated for this purpose by Sunder- 
land. The Northern Sectetaryship was taken by Stanhope 
himself, who placed Paul Methuen, the negotiator of a pro- 
fitable commercial treaty with Portugal in 1708 [vol m1, 
ch. xiv, § 7], in the office that he Inmprelf had left 
Stanhope encountered further opposition to lis deter- 
‘The Stanhope- mined stand against Spain and Sweden in the 
Admteans,, Traple Allance of January 1717, and to he 
WI—1720° yuppoit of the Baltic schemes of the Elector- 
King (ch 1, §§ 4, 5) In April 1717, therefore, Towns- 
hend was entirely dismissed from office, and at the same 
time Walpole, Townshend's brother-in-law, and Methuen 
resigned their places Stanhope became First Loid of the 
Treasury and CUbancellor of the Exchequer, Sunderland 
became Secretary for the Southern Department, while 
Joseph Addison, the essayist and pamphleteer, was content 
to act under orders as Secretary for the North In July, 
Walpole’s penitent attacks on Stanhope’s finance drove him 
to the House of Lords with the title of Earl, and, a» the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must necessarily be im the 
Commons, John Aislabie was appointed to that post In 
the following year, as Stanhope was continually communi- 
cating with foreigners on international business, 1t was 
thought better to make a rearrangement Sunderland 
became First Lord of the Treasury and Presigent of the 
Council, while Earl Stanhope returned to the Northern 
Secretaryship with James Craggs as his colleague. 
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§ 8 In January 1719 Stanhope’s Ministry succeeded in 

Pant. 11, sae iv Passing a Jel for strengthening the Protestant 

Stanhope s Interest, which swept away the memorials of 
rotvatiant 

Inaets Act, the Torv rule of Queen Anne by the repeal of 

January 1719 the Schesm Act and the Occasional Conformity 
ict (Intro, $$ 9,11) Stanhope wished also, on behalf of his 
Protestant Nonconformist friends, to repeal the 7'est .1cé of 
1673 [vol 111, ch. 1x, § 4], but public opinion was, as yet, 
too much in favour of the pohcy of excluding the declared 
political opponents of the Established Church from civil 
ofhce. While thus giving sops of toleration to Dissenters, 
the Whigs chastised the Romanists for their Jacobite 
leanings by adding to the roll of penal statutes (ch xx., § 4). 

Another proposal of the Stanhope Ministry was destined 

Sunderlangs to failure in 1719 at Sunderland’s instance, 

Poanw Blt they twice introduced a Peerage Bill to limit the 
power of the Crown in the matter of creating peers — 

1 Closing of the Peerage —TVhe Bill provides that no more than 81x 
new pecrages shall ever be added by the Crown to the existing 
number, 178, except (a) in the case of members of the royal famuly, 
(/) on the failure of an old title by extinction of the family holding it. 

no Rearrangement of the Seots Peerage —The sixteen Scots pects 
elected, at the beginning of each Parliament, by the Scots peciage as 


its representatives in the British Upper House, ate to be replaced by 
twenty-five hereditary Scots peers 


The Peerage Bill was an attempt to do for the Upper 
Constitutional House what the Septennial.tct had done for the 
Bouimes Lower House -to make it a close and compact 
Pauw Bil body, exposed as little as possible to outside 
influences It was suggested by the large mecrease in the 
number of peers dung the last century- -the English 
peerage, despite many extinctions, had been doubled under 
the Stuarts *>—and by Queen Anne’s 1ecent creation of a 
batch of twelve peers fo. the express purpose of carrying 
the Utrecht negotiations The primary object of the Bull 
was to secure the Whig Ministers against the Prince of 
Wales, who was developing a policy of opposition to them 
($ 7), but it was also designed to increase the independence 
* the actual” fignies are as fellows 1n 1608, 26 Lords Spinitual, 81 Lords 


Tem (none above the rank of an earl), in 1714, 26 Lords Spuutual, 178 
English Lords Jemporal, 10 Scots Representative Peers Cf Table, p 40. 
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of the House by making 1t legally imposible for the Crown 
thus to “‘swamp ’ it with new creations The Ball passed 
the Hlouse of Lords, where, as befitted its subject-matter, 
16 was first intioduced, but in the House of Commons 
Walpole twice secured its rejection It would be a curious 
exercise, in the view of present-day agitations, to speculate 
on the possible results, 1f this proposal had become law 1t 
would have strictly limited the House of Lords in numbers, 
it would probably have compelled many to seek for a posi- 
tion in the House of Commons, and 1t would certainly have 
considerably, though gradually, altered ‘the balance of the 
Constitution” The Commons would still have been legally 
able to coerce the Ciown by means of their control over 
the purse-strings, and the Crown would still have 1etaimed 
the possibility of dissolxing the Commons, but neither 
Crown nor Commons would have been legally able to 
touch the Lords 
Walpole’s attitude to the Peeraye Bill was largely the 
Attitude of Yesult of the accident of his bemg in oppo- 
Walpole, 1720 sition = still, the line of arguinent that he 
adoptcd was mu complete accordance with his normal policy 
(cf ch iv, § 3) He was a country-gentleman, and the 
champion of the count: y-gentlemen who, by the Act of 1711, 
had obtained a firmer grasp than ever on the House of 
Commons (Intio, § 11) he did not wish himself and his 
fellows to be excluded trom all hope of a peeiage — Iiis 
pahamentary atiacks on the Ministry in thi and other 
matters were so formidable that he was taken back into the 
Government fold In1720 Walpole again received the office 
of Paymaster of the Forces , his brother-in-law Townshend 
became Loid President , and their opposition ceased, though 
they did not sit in the Cabinet 
§ 9 The Stanhope-Sunderland Ministry seemed now all- 
The South POWerful, but while Walpole was still in oppo- 
Sen Compiny, sition, the Ministry had entered into a financial 
WH—-W7  tyansaction which led to its1uim In the year 
1711 Harley had funded a floating debt of £10,000,000, 
and formed its owners into a company which Parlhament 
endowed with the monopoly of the tiade that the Home 
Government of Spain had been unable to prevent growing 
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up between England and the Spanish Colonies in Amelica 
Re vol. u,ch xi, $135 vol. 11,ch. xvii., § 9]. Two years 
ater this ‘South Sea Company” contrived to secure the 
trade privileges wrung from Spain at Utrecht and embodied 
in the .{sento (ch.1,§1; ch. 1, § 4) The price that the 
Company had to pay the British Government for its 
original charter and for thes> additional facilities was 
its financial support In 1717 Walpole, then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (§ 7), had horrowed over £5,000,000 from 
this Company and from the Bank of England—-which had 
obtained its charter of incorporation upon similar terms in 
1694 [vol. 111, ch. xu., § 15]—to effect a partial conversion 
of the National Debt (cf. ch. vi, § 10, ch. x, § 11) 

It was an attempt to rep:‘at this process which wrecked 
The South Ser the Stanhope-Sunderland Administration. The 
“Bubble” arushing burden of the Debt, which the recent 
Ongm, 1719 wars had run up to £36,000,000, was still felt 

a grievous, and all manner of schemes were afloat to 
lighten that burden by redeeming the capital, by con- 
solidating the various loans—which tended to lessen the 
cost of management—and by replacing old loans with new 
ones at the lowe: rate of interest which the estabhsh- 
ment of peace rendered attainable. Accordingly, in 1719, 
Aislabie gladly received proposals from Blunt, a dnector 
of the South Sea Company, in which they offered to the 
creditors of the Government shares in the Company in 
return for their annuities, and were willing to accept 
from the Government lower annuities than the former 
holders had received The sum which was to be thus 
handled was £32,000,000, which at present bore interest 
at seven or eight per cent, but on which the Company 
was to receive only five per cent until 1727, and four per 
cent afterwards 

Ot course, this policy required for its carrying out an 

extensive taking of shares in the South Sea Company on the 
part of the general public. For this, a large belief in the 
prosperity and credit of the Company was necessary—a 
condition which could best be secured if 1t could be shown 
that the Company were trusted by the Government. 
Large sums, therefore, were spent in bribing ministers and 
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courtiers in order that the Company’s proposals might be 
approved by Parhament Further, as the Bank of England 
entered into competition with the South Sea Company for 
the advantages of Government credit, the two associations 
bid against one another by offering a bonus, in which the 
Sonth Sea Company won the day with an offer of 
£7 500,000. 
The Parliament in its fifth session approved the scheme 
nits (6 Geo. 1,e¢ 4), and the credit of the Company 
Busting, 1720 with the general public 10se rapidly. There 
was so much money seeking investment that the term 
milhonawve had to be invented to describe the persons 
tioubled with an unprecedented amount of wealth, and 
the market price of the £100 shares of the South Sea 
Company rose to £1000 Many adventurers came for- 
ward with various schemes, good and bad, to relieve the 
pubhe of ther ready cash, and after a wild fever of 
speculation the reaction came Then the shares of the 
South Sea Company fell as tapidly as they had risen, 
and, although the soundness of its basis prevented its 
sinking into the state of bankiuptcy which befell the 
majority of its imitators, many persons were ruined, though 
no wealth was lost 
The popular indignation tuned agamst the Ministers 
in Ite Who had plunged the State into the spc culation 
Cooeen and who had in many cases made use of their 
m=" “inside” knowledge to amass gieat private 
gains Auslabie was expelled from the House of Commons 
for corruption , Craggs escaped conviction by a timely death 
from small-pox, his father, the Postmaster-Genec1al, com- 
mitted suicide, in February 1721 Stanhope fell down in a 
fit on the floor of the House while rebutting groundless 
reflections upon his personal integrity, and finally Sunder- 
land, though acquitted on the charge of corruption, was 
obliged to leave the Ministry, and died in April 1722. 
Walpole, who had taken care to profit by the boom while 
iv ItsCme denouncing its folly, but who was preserved from 
public discredit by the fact that he had not been 1n the inner 
circle of the Ministry when the plan was adopted, was called 
upon to set things 1ight In 1721-2 he obtained from the 
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first septennial Parliament in its last session its assent to 
the scheme which he had devised for the alleviation of the 
distress £2,000,000 were taken from the dircetors for 
distribution among the sufferers , Government went without 
the bulk of 1ts £7,500,000 bonus, the debts of the Com- 
pany were paid, and it was left to continue its more 
legitimate career (ch. in., § 4) 


Yo Tne Tse of true Premisersuip, 1721—1733. 


§ 10 What has been called “the First Whig Schism ” 
Firat Yous of (Cf. ch iv, § 5) was thus ended by the death 
Admanteoon, OF dishonour of nearly all the men who had 

1721-17214 held high oflice smce the spht in 1717 (§ 7). 
The new Maimostry included Walpole as First Loid of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, Townshend 
and Carteret as Secretaries of State Of these three the 
greatest was Walpole, who had come back into office as 
an acknowledged adept in money-matteis, and who was 
destined to 1etain office for over twenty years (ch iv., $ 8), 
mainly because he undeistood Finance and Comme1ce 
Ihis guiding prineiples were laid down in the very first 
Speech from the Throne which he mspired — 

* We should be extremely wanting to ourselves 1f we neglected to 
mmprove the favowable oppottumty given us of extending our 
commerce, upon Which the riehes and gianden of this nation chiefly 
depend Ttas very obvious that nothing wonld moie conduce to the 
obtamimeg so pnbhe a good than to make the cxpoitation of our own 
manufactures, and the importation of the commodities used in the 
manufacturmng of them, as practicable and easy as possible ” 

In aceordance with these principles Walpole induced 

Walpetor Parhament in 1721 to abolish the import duties 

Fuly Five! on thirty-eight articles of raw material, and the 

Nefoms export dutics on no fewer than one hundred 
and six articles of Bmtish workmanship In the years 
1722-3 Walpole carzied out further useful fiscal reforms, 
He mtroduced the warehouse system for tea, by which the 
lnport remains in bond till 1t 1s sold by the importer, and 
he thus diminished the profits of smuggling (ch iv ,§ 3), he 
reduced the duty on timber imported from the American 
colonies, he granted a drawback on silk when it was re- 
exported in a manufactured state, he revised the tariff in 
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wine and tobacco, and he abolished nearly all export duties 

“He found our tariff,” says his biographer, Archdeacon 

Coxe, “the worst in the world he left it the best.” 
$11 The bursting of the “South Sea Bubble” and the 

Atterbury's birth of an heir to “James II.” (ef ch v1, $ 4) 

Plot, 22 yn 1720 had revived the hopes of the Jacobites. 

In 1719 they had expenenced another disappointment in the 
defeat at Glenshiel of the Spanish troops that Alberom: had 
sent to Scotland (cf ch 1, $$ 5,6) Now again, m 1722, a 
Jacobite plot was discovered, and many arrests were made, 
among them that of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester 
The Ministry was unwilling to proceed harshly against him, 
but an unwise proclamation of “James IIT” from Lucea, 
stating his intentions when “restored,” made 11 dangeious 
to be mereiful. Atterbury was deprived of his see, and 
banished under a Bill of Pais and Penalties = The only 
capital execution that took place was that of Layer, a young 
barrister , but the danger was felt to be sufiiciently great to 
call for the suspension of the //abeas Co:pus .fct for one 
year—the longest suspension hithe1to recorded (ef § 4) 

The speedy 1estoration of the sense of security was shown 
The Shedding bY the granting to Belingbioke of leave to 
of Carteret, return in 1723 (ef § 5) and by another mimis- 

ne terial quarrel. Carteret acted independently of 
his colleagues (cf §§ 1, 2) specially while he was with the 
King m Hannover, the suspicions of him grew among the 
ministers at home (cf § 7) They complamed to one 
another of his neglect of them, and at last in 1724 they 
forced Ins resignation— veiled, as in Townshend’s case, 
under the acceptance of the Viceroyalty of Ireland (cf. § 7)— 
in favour of Thomas Holles Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, a 
man of large influence and pationage in parhamentary circles 
(cf ch vi, §§ 2,3) Atthesame time, Neweastle’s younger 
brother Hlenry was made S&ccretary at War Connected with 
these changes was the appointment of Horace Walpole,* 
the elder brother of the Chanecllo. of the Exchequer, as 
Ambassador in Paiis on behalf of the Newcastle party 


® 

* It 13 his nephew and namesake that forns the subject of Macatilay s Essay on 

Ser Horace Walpole s Letters to Sas Horace Mana which 1 4 review of 81 Robert 
Walpole’s Administiation 
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§ 12. Geoige I. died on June 10, 1727, while travelling in 
Penne Hannover, and the accession of his son caused 
Gengelt, another crisis in the Min»try. As Prince of 
June 10, 127 Wales, George had had a» his treasurer Sur 

Bir Spener Spencer Compton, and it was natural that he 

Compton should wish to retain the same person as controller 
of revenue and expenditure in his new capacity Walpole, 
who had worked with the late King against the Prince 
(S 7), was therefore directed to go for instructions to 
Compton; and the crowd of courtiers, quick to discover 
such changes, looked for Walpole’s disgrace. But the new 
Minister did not prove equal to lis promotion He asked 
Walpole for help m drawing up the King’s Speech, and, in 
an interview with George II , the father’s minister ingrati- 
ated himself with the son by appealing to that love of 
money which had been one source of the quarrel in the royal 
family After the Revolution of 1688, steps had been taken 
towards distinguishing between the personal expenses of 
the King and the official expenscs of the Crown [vol. 111., 
ch. xu., § 9]; and the £700,000 set apart by Parhament to 
be spent by the King for himself had become known as the 
“Civil Last.” * Walpole now won George II.’s heart by 
promising to secure for him from Parliament a further 
grant of £100,000, and George was well aware that 
Walpole’s influence over the House of Commons greatly 
exceeded that of his rival. It was arranged therefore that, 
if the revenues appropnated did not amount to £800,000, 
Parlhament should make up the defiuit, but that, if there 
were any surplus, the King might keep it. 

In obtaining, as in retaining, this fresh lease of power 
Walpole was backed by the goodwill of George’s 
wife, Caroline of Anspach. She had as sound 
an acquaintance with our insular politics as George had 
with German politics, and from a purely British pomt of 
view there 1s much truth in the popular rime — 


* You may strut, dapper George, but ’tw1ll all be in vain 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign ” 


Queen Caioline 


* * THE Civip List was at that tame suddled with the payment of official salaries 
(judges, ambassadors, etc ) the transfer of these to the Consolidated I und in 1787, 
and the limiting of the Pension List to £1,200 per annum in fresh annuities, at the 
accession of Queen Victoria, made possible the 1eduction of the C1v11 List to £885,000 
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§ 13. From this time, Walpole’s rise to the Premiership 
‘The Shedding WS Continuous. The negotiations in connexion 
of Townshend, with the formation of the Hannoverian Alliance 

WSt of 1725 (ch. 1, § 8) had been the work of Towns- 
hend , but the death of Lady Townshend, Walpole’s sister, in 
the following year, had snapped a bond between the brothers- 
in-law Their international policy began to differ, and in 
1730 their differences weie so great that one of them must 
resign The King retained Walpole and disinissed Towns- 
hend, who retired to his Norfolk country-seat and there 
laboured to introduce the cultivation of turnips (ch avu, § 3). 
He was succeeded by William Stanhope, Lord Hairington. 
The “ Second” Treaty of Vienna, 1731 (ch 1, § 10), was the 
work of Walpole, teaching the Whigs to adopt what had 
formerly been the Tory policy of non-intervention (ch. 11, 
§§ 3,4, ch iv, $$1,7) - 

The dispute had a side 1n home politics Samuel Sandys 
Sandys's Pia, Had introduced a Place Bill designed, hke many 

Alt, 1731 previous measures [cf vol mr, ch. xm, § 13, 

ch. xv, § 4], to promote the independence of the House of 
Commons by excluding all pensioners of the Crown from its 
membership (cf §$ 2, 6, ch. x1, $1). Walpole allowed the 
Bill to pass the Lower ILouse, and left the odium of ad- 
vocating 1ts rejection to Townshend in the Tlouse of Lords. 
The Bill was of course rejected (ctr ch iv, § 9), and this 
completed the estrangement between the two statesmen. 
Walpole had expressed the root of the whole matter in his 
commeicial way ‘‘ So long as the firm was Townshend and 
Walpole the utmost harmony prevailed; but 1t no sooner 
became Walpole and Townshend than things went wrong ” 

§ 14 Sur Robert Walpole thus became the first British 
Bt an Prime Mimuster the Cabinet having lost its 

ofthe royal head, had evolved, under the necessity of 

Premership ynanimity, a new one, and there had come into 
existence a new institution, the Premiership. This remains 
true, although Premier had not yet become a noun, and 
although Walpole and some of his successors—even so late 
as Lord North (ch. 1x , § 19)—pretended and protested that 
they were not the thing thereby denoted It’must not of 
course be supposed that there had not, before Walpole’s 

HIV 6 
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time, been men who occupied a position resembling his 
in some measure, Gaveston and the Despensers in Edward 
T¥.’s reign, the Duke of York in Henry VI’s, Morton, 
Wolsey, Burghley, and the other ministers of the Tudors, 
and the succession of ministers to the first and the second 
Charles (Intro, § 7)~—all these may seem to have held 
a similar position But Walpole is the first of such 
ministers that resembles the Premier of our own day - 
chief of a unanimous Cabmet, trusted by one of the two 
great parties of the country 

But just as Walpole stands apart from the ministers of 
the previous centuries, 50 also he differs from the premiers 
of the nineteenth century in the relations between himself 
und the King on one side, between himself and the House 
of Commons on the other He was, as we have seen 
(S$ 10, 12), the nominee of the Kang, acting towards 
George T and George IT the part of a grand vizier, 
managing on their behalf the internal politics which they 
were too much foreigners to understand The modern 
Premier cannot, to such an extent as Walpole, use the 
wealth and patronage of a King to help him in his conduct 
ot parlamentary atians (§ 2, ch.1v,§ 9), he has, on the 
other hand, to face a Ifouse of Commons on which he 
cannot entirely rely, in which he may at any moment be 
compelled, by the vanishing of his majority, to choose 
between the alternatives of 1esignation or dissolution ; mn 
his appeal to the larger and more enhghtened constitu- 
encies of our own day he must put forward a progiam of 
legislative reform, and he does not anticipate the results of 
the elections with the assurance of eighteenth-century 
ministers (cf, ch. vi, § 9). 

To such a_ political atmosphere Walpole was an utter 
stranger . not tall long after his death did a parliament fail 
to hve out its full tame, and general elections happened only 
when cither the Septennial Act (§ 6) or the death of a king 
compelled ministers to divert their energies from budgets 
and international politics to winning the expected support 
of “the free and independent electors” of county and 
borough. The elections of 1722, 1727, 1734, fell on times 
of no great excitement ; and there was no serious opposition 
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to fear tall the outbreak of a general European war (ch. in., 
$$ 4—8, ch iv., §§ 7, 8). The Jacobites were a disunited 
and discountenanced faction, the Tories were without a 
policy, and the discontented Whigs could only make in- 
effectual criticism of a policy which, both at home and 
abroad, was, at least, not dishked by the gentry and clergy 
who formed the consciously political pait of the nation 
(ch. iv, $$ 1—5) 

William III and Anne had each had admuinistiations of 
Walpoles Placea Similar party complexion. Walpole took the 

Bvt’ og further steps of practically choosing his own 

the Cabmet colleagues, of keeping an eye upon their depart- 
ments as well as his own, and of insisting that they should 
all work harmoniously togethe:. If any of the team jibbed 
he was quietly unharnessed and sent loose to graze hence 
Walpole’s common reputation for jealousy of power Modern 
constitutional writers * ordinarily single out thiee marks of 
the Cabinet firstly, political unanimity, secondly, concert 
in action under the guidance of the Prime Minister , and 
thirdly, collective :esponsibility to Parhament Walpole took 
over the fist of these from earlier times and knew nothing 
about the thud his contribution to the formation of the 
Cabinet was his insistence upon ministerial co-operation 
[ef. vol 11, ch vin, § 10, ch ix. § 14, ch xm, 99 1, 2]. 


Such 1s Mi WOOD Tratrt in The Cente? Gor auent [Macmillun's ** Citizen” 
Series , 24 G/ J} Numerous icferences to the current text books aie given in a 
footnote to vol in, ch x1, § 2, where the subject 14 treated from the Cabinet 
standpuint, as here from that of the Premershiy Mi Jonn Moriry, in the seventh 
Chapter of his Walpole (Maumillans ‘‘Iwelve English Statesmen", 23 Gd ], on- 
visages Sar Robert as the creator of Cebuut government Prof Epwarp JENKs, m 
his Welpols « Studyin Politua (Methuen Is |, regards him rather as the formulatoi 
of Prana povermuent ‘The two views involve a somewhat different treatment of 
Walpole » ‘‘ giecd of power” and attitude towards the partios of his day 
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CITAPTER IT. 
PoLaND AND AUSTRIA 
International Politics, 1783—1743. 


TI Tuk WAR OF THE POLISH ELECTION, 1733—17388 —$ 1 Death 
of August IT, King of Poland, February, and “ First? Low bon Family 
Compact, October 1733, Attitude of the Powers —§ 2. Summary of 
the Fighting—its scattered natwe , the Sea-Poweis Ining about the 
“Third” Lreaty of Vienna, 1738,—§ 3 The International Upshot of 
the War of the Polish Election 

IW Trin COLONY WAR BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND SPAIN, 
1739—1743 —§ 4 Anglo-Spanish Trade Quarrel over the -lswnto, 
Jenkin’s Ear , Concention of the Prado, January 11,1739 ~§ 5 Out- 
break of War, November 1739, Admiral Vernon takes Porto-Bello 
(December 1739), but fails to take Cartagena, 1741, Commodore 
Anson's Voyage round the World, 1740-4 

Ill THt WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, 1740—1743 ~—§ 6 
Death of the Empcror Charles VI, October 20, 1740, Weakness of 
Austna , Hapsbuig Aspects and International Guarantees of Charles 
NI’s Pragmatic Sanction, 17138—1738 —§ 7 Opposition to Maria 
Therena (a) by Fredemnck II of Prussia, who mvades Silesia mn 
December 1710, (2) by Charles Albeit of Bavaria, who claims the 
whole Hapsburg inhemtance —§ 8 Attitude of France and Britain- 
Hannover —§ 9 <Alhance of France with Bavana and Prussia, 1741, 
(Ce) by Phihp V of Spain, who assails the Milanese —§ 10. The 7reaty 
uf Breslau (June), and the 7rraty of Berlin (July), end the First 
Silesian Wai, July 1742, Franco-Bavainan Operations in Bohemia 
and Bavana, British Operations in the Meditciranean, 1712 —§ 11 
George 11s Victory at Dettingen, and the Conrention of Needirschon- 
feld, June 27,1743, Tiraty of Abo, August 1743 —§ 12 Review of 
the War of the Austrian Succession, 


I Tne War or tTuE PoxuisH ELEctTion, 1733—1738 


§ 1 In 1733 dud August II, King of Poland, who 
Beanngs of WS 2150 Elector of Saxony as August I. Me had 
eee been 1n Poland the nominee of Russia, success- 
of Poland, fully seated at last against Stanislaus Leczinski, 
February 1133 the Swedish candidate whose daughter Marie 


was Louis XV ’s wife (Intro., § 19; ch 1, §§ 5, 8). August’s 
87 
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death proved a critical event in European history. The 
election of his successor—nominally by the Polish nobles, 
but really by those European Powers that chose to interfere 
gave a direction for five or six years to the permanent 
rivalries of the 1uling familes (Intro, §$ 15—18) It ako 
developed the Bourbon alliance with alarming rapidity, and 
revealed the now divergent policies of Britain and France 
tussia and Austria had at first agreed with Prussia on a 
Portuguese Piince, Emanuel, but afterwards, excluding 
Prussin, who was besides afraid of a war with France, they 
fixed on the sun of the last king, the young Elector of 
Saxony, August II Russia hoped for British help, and 
went so far as to grant a new commercial tieaty to British 
merchants in 1734 (cf. ch 1, § 3) <Austiia also expected 
her old ally to come to her assistance 
In October 1733 France declared war against Austria on 
rhe rq: behalf of her candidate for the Polish throne, 
Family Conpect, Stanislaus Leezimski. At the same time, be- 
October 4, 1733 Leving, as much as Russia and Austria, that 
Britain might jom the Eastern Powers, she made the 7reaty 
of the Eseurial with Spain (sometimes called “the First 
Family Compact”), in which the two Poweis arranged to 
support Duke Charles of Parma (ch 1, § 10) in his war 
ngainst Naples, and to take measures in common in case 
Biitain should declare war But Walpole in England, 
Fleury m France, and Patiio i Spain were all peace- 
ministers (cf. ch 1, § 10) they had ambitions for the 
welfare and glory of them 2espective countries, but they had 
n keen sense of the cost of war, both in men and money ; 
and though circumstances weie too much for them for the 
moment, and hostilities were commencing, they had no 
mind to extend their operations further than could be 
helped. 
The King of Sardinia, hedged in on the west by France, 
Attitude On thenorth by “ Switzerland,” and on the south 
of Surdinia ~=by Genoa, could hope to enlarge his estates only 
in the east—:e¢ at Austria’s expense. The late king, best 
known as Victor Amadeus IT of Savoy—who had obtained 
a rich portion of the Milanese from Austria as the guerdon 
for his services in the War of the Spamish Succession, and 
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who had died so recently as 1732 [vol 1m, ch. xiv, § 7]— 
had given this advice to his successor “ My son, the 
Milanese ts hke an artichoke--1t must be eaten leaf by 
leat” Accordingly Chales Emanuel had made a treaty 
with France by which he hoped to gam another “leaf ” of 
the Milanese in return for his permission to Fiench tioops 
to pass through his bordeis Ile was offended, however, by 
the terms of the 7veaty of the Hscurial, and betrayed the 
whole of the Bourbon scheme to Birtain (cf ch iv, § 7) 
Nevertheless, French troops took Milan in December 1733. 
§ 2 The War of the Polish Election was thus scattered 
War ofthe over Europe there was a little fighting in 
Polish Election Poland, where Stanislaus was defeated and 
its sxattered ; 
nature driven out by Russia and Austria, Charles 
of Parma mvaded and conquered Naples in May 17384, and 
Sialy during the followmg ycar, and Fiench troops once 
more took possession of Loiraine, whose duke, Fiancis, was 
about to marry Maria Theresia, the eldest daughter of the 
Emperor Charles VI (S§ 6, 7), and was therefore regarded as 
an ally of the Austrians Among the minor incidents was 
the siege of Philipsburg by the French, whose general, 
Berwick, illegitimate son of James II, was killed in June 
1734 <A few days later there died at Turin another French 
general who had played a great pait in Queen Anne’s War— 
Marshal Villars, whose last exploit had been the capture of 
Milan for the King of Sardinia, at the end of December 
17383 
Britain took no part in the war, professing to wait for 
The“ Thud” the Dutch, who in turn had reasons for not 
. Nowmber is,’ making hostilities the aristocratic party teared 
1738 the rise of a stadtholder (cf ch.v,§7), and 
they argued that, as the Austiian Netherlands were empty 
of Imperial troops, they were not safe against a French 
attack, despite their cherished “ barner” (Intro, § 17, fin ). 
But both the Sea-Powers were willing to mediate, and in 
October 1735 France and Austzia signed the Preleminames 
of Vienna, to which the other belhgerents agreed , and in 
the course of the next three yeais the peace known as 
the “ Third” Treaty of Vienna, with its necessary adjuncts, 
attamed completion .— 
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i. POLAND —August IIT of Saxony becomes King August IIL of 
Poland. Stanislaus gives up Poland in return for the duchy of 
Lorraine 

1:7 LORRAINE 1s transferred from its old ducal line to Stanislaus, 
with reversion at his death [which tuok place in 1766 ch x, § 17] 
to France, and ceases to be part of the Empire. 

m1 TUSCANY —Francis, Duke of Lorrame, receives as compensation 
for disturbance the grand duchy of Tuscany [vacated dumng these 
years of diplomacy (1737), by the death of the last of the Medici 
c£, ch 1., § 7 

1v PARMA AND PLACENTIA —Ehizabeth Farnese, on behalf of herson 
Charles, gives up the duchies of arma and Placentia, as well as the 
Tuscan Vorts, to Austiia, and the reversion to Tuscany to Francs, m 
return for the HWapsburg acknowledgment of the status quo farther 
south [see aah v | 

v. ‘THE Two SICILIES are ceded by Austria to Charles, formerly 
Dake of Parma and Placentia [who had assumed the title King of 
the Two Siethes in July 1735 | 

vi SARDINIA 1eceives froin Austria a further part of the Milanese, 
nas an Imperial fief 


Meanwhile Russia and Austria had conducted a short 
flue Pewee War with Turkey, which ended with a treaty 
set iis, between Austiia and Tmkey under Fiench 
v9 0.w medhation, by which Austna lost the Ron- 
manian prmeipalities which she had gamed at Passarowitz 
(ch 1,$$4, 6) Russia was therefore compelled to grant peace 
to Turkey with fewer gaims than she had hoped to make 
These 7'reaties of Belqrad were signed im September 1739 
§ 3 Thus, as Alberoni said (cf ch. 1, § 6, fin), “ the 
Results of tho diplomatists pared and carved the terizitories of 
Pol Bintan, HUrope hke a Dutch cheese” The changes 
1739” were greatly to the advantage of the Bourbons - 
by the practical acquisition of Lorrame France rounded off 
her north-eastern frontier, and was amply compensated for 
her rebuff in Poland , while Don Carlos exchanged his small 
exposed duchies for larger land: and the more diymfied 
position of king. But more important than this “ carving 
and paring” was the moial effect of these two sets of wars . 
they left Austria utterly enfeebled, while still :etaining the 
outward appearance of strength ($7, fin ), made Prussia feel 
irratated at her treatment by Austria and Russia , revealed 
the selfishness of Britain’s policy towards Austria (cf §§ 8, 
10,12, ch. v.. $$ 1, 9), developed the hostility of the Fiench 
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Bourbon and the Hapsburg, while intensifying the Italian 
quarrel between Austria and Spain, exhibited for the first 
time the feebleness of the United Netherlands , and finally 
left all the Powers in a state of mutual dist: ust and suspicion, 
ignorant of one another’s policy, bent entuely on selfish 
action, however short-sighted. Europe was, mm a word, a 
chaos, and just at this moment of tangled confusion, the 
Emperor died (§ 6), diiving the distracted statesmen madder 
than ever to find a way out of the whirlpool im which they 
were engulfed. 


If Tre Ancrio-Spanisn War, 1739—1745 


§ 4 “There are fifty thousand men slain in Europe this 
Anglo-spamsh YE82> and not one Enghshman” That was 
‘thade Quavel Walpole’ triumphant reply to the pressure put 
“Jonkin's Et" upon him to take armed pait in the War of 
the Pohsh Election ($$ 1—5) yet after that war was over, 
the first outward quarrel to break forth an disturbed 
Kurope was Ixtween Biitam and Span While the 
Bow bon Family Quarrel lasted-—that is, until the birth of 
the Dauphin m 1729 (ch. 1, $$ 10, 11)—it was always 
possible for Spain and Britain to agiee on matters of 
Atlantic trade, 1f only the latter would help Ehvabeth 
Farnese 1n her Itahan ambitions against Austria, but with 
the growing friendship between France and Spain (§ 1), the 
reasons for friendly treatment of British smugglers lost 
their efficiency, and, though the activity of the Spanish sea- 
police varied greatly according to the play of European 
diplomacy, the situation gradually became more c1itical 
The Aszento embodied in the slraglo-Spanish Treaty of 
Uirecht, 1713—conferring privileges which had been conveyed 
to the South Sea Company (cf ch u, § 9)— had contained 
strict limitations upon both the period and the amount of 
the trade that it authorised Britain to conduct with the 
Spanish Americans during thirty years 4,800 negroes might 
be annually supplied to the Colonies—subject to a capitation 
fee—and one ship of five hundred tons’ burthen might be 
annually sent to the West Mexican port of Acapulto. One of 
the favourite ways of evading these conditions was to refill 
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the authorised ship, as it lay by night im the harbour, with 
goods from a cloud of illicit tenders in the offing. But in 
1738 the British merchants, who had, m the period of 
Spanish weakness and Joneliness, increased the: South Sea 
trade far beyond the bounds of legahty, were beginning to 
feel the losses inflicted by Spanish Guaida-Costas Stories 
came home of “ wanton abuse” of the 11ght of search for 
contraband goods (cf ch x, § 21), famous among which 
was the fable of Jenkin’s ear = Captain Jenkin had lost an 
ear, no one knows how _ [fe used to carry it about wrapped 
in cotton-wool, and to tell how it was brutally torn oft by a 
Spanish naval officer when asked what he dil in 1eturn, 
he piously rephed, “I commended my soul to my God, and 
my cause to my country ” 
“Jenkin’s Kar” made an exceedingly pretty cry to catch 
Conreuteon ve British public, and the merchants loudly 
of tu Prado, Aemanded that Walpole should require satis- 
Junnary 11,173" Faction from Spain, and, failing a suitable reply, 
should declare war That was an easy policy for the Oppo- 
sition to advocate but responsible statesmen in ofhce must 
behave according to the etiquette of mte1national morality 
in their dealings with other states, and Walpole, unwilhng 
to break his policy of peaceful commeice and auuty with 
the Bourbon Powers, wo1ked towards an understanding with 
Span Asa result of his negotiations, a (‘onvention of the 
Prado was signed in January 1739, by Britain and Spain — 
Within 1x weeks, two Plenpotentiaries were to meet at Madrid to 
regulate the respective pretenmions of the two Crowns with regard to 
trade and navigation in America and Europe, as well as the limits of 
Florida and Georgia The Plempotentiaries were to finish thei work 
in eight months, and meanwhile no fortifications weie to be erected 
on the disputed frontiers To balance the claims and counter-claims 
tor compensation, Spain was to pay within four months £95,000, but 
this was not to afiect claims on the South Sea Company on the part 
of the Spanish Government 
§ 5 The convention was met with a storm of disap- 
Outbreak of proval. The Opposition had expected £340,000, 
lec aha and were specially angry that Walpole had 
wreat Britain 
eandspan, allowed a claim of £60,000 for the Spanish fleet 
November 178® that Byng had seized 1n 1718 (ch i, $6) Though 
Walpole had a majority in Parhament im favour of his 
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proposals, the outside clamour was too stiong, and he sent 
2 fleet to Gibraltar which precipitated a mutual declaration 
ot warin November 1739 When London eapressed its joy 
at the tidings in the usual manner, Walpole made a gloomy 
pun “They may ring thew bells now, but they will be 
wringing their hands before long” As he knew the 
contents of the “ Family Compact” (§ 1), he feared that 
France would come to the help of Spam. But Fleury was 
as anxious to avoid the eapense of actual fighting as 
Walpole, and, in the event, France did not declare war 
against Britain until 1744 (ch. v, § 2), though her fmendly 
attitude towards Spain was a constant factor in the politics 
of the time. 
A fleet under Adwiral Vernon was at once sent against 
Explot of the Spanish Colomes, and, in December 1739, 
an en. eaptmed Poito-Bello, on the isthmus of Darien. 
1739-1744 Two years later, however, a much larger arma- 
ment, under the same admiral in conjunction with General 
Wentworth, failed in an attack on Cartagena Mean- 
while, in September 1740, Commodore George Anson had 
left England in charge of an expedition which, sailing 
round Cape Horn, attacked the Spanish possessions 1n the 
Pacific, and in 1743 captured the 11chly laden galleon that 
pled yearly between Manila and Acapulco He returned 
by the Cape of Good Hope, arriving in England, June 1744, 
Anson had thus 1epeated Drake’s feat of circumnavigating 
the globe, and, hke his great forerunner of 1577—1580 
[vol. 11, ch 1x., § 2], had completed his voyage with but 
one ship— The Centurion—out of the original six. 


Til. The War or tne Austrian Succession, 1740—1743. 


§ 6 This colomal war between Britam and Spain was 
Death of 9000 thrown comparatively into the background 
Chaley\¥1 by the Continental wars which began in the win- 
October 20, 1740 tor of 1740 In October the Emperor Chazles VI. 
died, leaving as his heuess Mania Theresia (Table, p. 86) 
He was the Archduke Charles for whom England had 
fought so eagerly in the War of the Spanish Succession, and 
whose accession to the vanous crowns connected with 
Austria in 1711 so suddenly and profoundly changed 
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Continental politics [vol. 11, ch xiv, esp. §$ 1—3, 16]. 
Since his attainment of the Emperorship, Charles had been 
playing a losing game with Elizabeth Farnese in Italy and 
elsewhere (cf §$ 1—3; also Intro., $17, ch. 1., § 10) 
In 1718, before he had any children, he made a will by 
Th Praquatee Which he devised his hereditary dominions 
Pea whole and undivided to his eldest son, 1f he had 
1 Hapsburg any, 1f not, to his eldest daughter , failing these, 
Aspects = they were to go to the eldest surviving daughter 
of his elder brother, Joseph I. (Table, p 86) Such of the 
Hapsburg states as had any say in the matter were induced 
to accept the will Moreover, Charles caused the Germanic 
Diet to adopt this will as a Pragmatic Sanction, or law of 
the Empire, and it 1s under the terms of the document 
thus named that the undivided succession to all the Hapsburg 
crowns has been secured to the present day. 
Charles VI had but one son, who died early, and there- 
International fore, as the years went on, he was increasingly 
Guaantecs anxious that the Powers of Europe should 
guarantce his Pragmatic Sanction, the more as his father 
Leopold bad, in 1703, made a similar arrangement by which 
Joseph’s daughters were to succeed before Charles’s The 
first guarantee was given by Spain m the “ First” Treaty 
of Vienna that was so hurriedly made in 1725 =Russia and 
Prussia gave their guarantees in the treaties by which they 
jomned the Vienna alliance in 1726-7 (ch 1, § 8) The 
guarantee of Great Britain was obtained in the “ Second” 
Treaty of Vienna, 1731 (ch 1, § 10) Finally, that of 
France—to which Charles attached the most 1mportance— 
was given in 1738 by the “ Third” Treaty of Vienna (§ 2). 
Besides these foreign pledges, many of the German princes 
had been induced to add their several guarantees to this 
precious document. Charles’s o.iginal domestic arrange- 
ment of the succession stood n somewhat the same relation 
to these external guarantees as the English Bill of Rights, 
1689, and Act of Settlement, 1701, occupied with regard to 
the international recognition of “‘the Protestant Succession” 
at Ryswick and Utrecht (Intro, §§ 8, 11, 17). 
So far, therefore, as promises were worth anything, Maria 
Theresia’s accession to the hereditary dominions of her father 
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was secured , and it seemed as if she would also easily get 
ne ee her husband Francis—late of Lorraine, now of 
of Hapsburg Tuscany (§ 2)—elected Emperor But, while 
Weakness the documents had been accumulating, the army 
and resources of Austiia had been failing. We have seen 
how she lost the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and part of 
the duchy of Milan, in the War of the Polish Election, and 
how, 1n the Treaty of Belgrad of 1739, she lost Servia and 
Wallachia to Turkey ($$ 2, 3) Thus, though in the 
generation between the Leace of Utrecht and the death of 
Charles VI. Austria was regarded by Europe as too great a 
Power, her internal decay was far advanced, and when in 
1740 the First Silesian Wai bioke out (§ 7), her weakness 
stood revealed 
§ 7. The Emperor ched in October 1740 in December, 
Bineatienes Frederick II (‘the Great’) of Prussia, who 
Mana Theresia had succeeded his father in the spring, marched 
1 imen into Silesia, to parts of which he had certain 
of Silesia, legal claims, offering to Maria Theresia alliance 
Decomber 1740 
and defence against her enemics, in return, at 
first for a money payment, afterwards for the cession of 
the province In the following April, his general, Schwerin, 
won the battle of Molwitz against Count Neipperg. In- 
stantly all Europe was in commotion, and we are plunged 
at once into one of the most confused periods of European 
history (Table, pp. 84, 85) 
The war thus begun, hke the Anglo-Spanish war already 
u Bavanan in progress since 1739 (§$§ 4, 5), formed part ot 
Anes Mnothe tangle of wars which has been generally 
Emperoshap known as “the War of the Austrian Succession.” 
But though 1t was the death of the Emperor that broke 
up the recent pacification (§ 2), and occasioned most of the 
European wars thus included, that name, strictly speaking, 
applies to only one of them. With the death of Charles VL, 
the male line of the Austrian Hapsburgs had died out, as 
that of the Spanish Hapsburgs had died out with Charles IT. 
in 1700 (Intro, §$ 15—17), and an armed lawsuit was 
necessary to decide between the rival claimants of the whole 
inheritance. Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, claimed 
the whole of the Austrian inheritance, partly in virtue of a 
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sixteenth-century marriage contract, partly because he had 
married the second daughter of the Emperor Joseph August, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland (§§ 1, 2), had married 
the elder daughter of Joseph, and claimed the whole under 
Leopold’s Pragmatic Sanction of 1703 (Tables, pp 86, 116) 
§ 8. Whether these Wittelsbach and Wettin pretensions 
Attitude og Should be pushed or not depended on the decision 
trance = of France, who alone could provide the men 
and money necessary for a war against the Hapsburg. 
Maiia Theresia, Queen otf Hungary—as she was generally 
called by her contemporaries —trusted not only to the 
solemn guarantee which France had so recently given to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but to the pacific character of Cardinal 
Fleuy (cf $1, ch.1, §6 10, ch iv, § 1) The French 
guarantee, however, was nullified by reference to “ the 
lights of a thud party”, and whether Fleury was over- 
borne by the warlike tendency of the party led by Belleisle, 
or whether he was reluctant to begin open war only because 
of the expense, he had promised, in treaties with Bavaria 
of 1727 and 1783, to defend the Elector if he should be 
attacked while making good his claims to the Hapsburg 
inheritance or to the Empcrorship 
Sumulaily, the attitude of Great Britain depended largely 
Attitudeof ON the decision of France If France gave 
Butun active support to the rivals of the Hapsburg, 
Britain would, as before, actively take the other side (ct. 
Intro., §17, ch.1.,§1) George IT., for his part, was eager 
that his kmgdom should help Maria Theresia against all 
her enemies, including Prussia, but his British ministers, 
as a rule (§ 12), displayed no sympathy towards lis quarrel 
with Prussia The double policy of Britain- Hannover was at 
this period particularly puzzling to Continental diplomatists 
(cf, ch.1, § 3), insomuch that, in a letter of October 1745, 
Frederick IT. impatiently asked—“ Dois-yje regarder le Ror 
@’ Angleterre comme une ou comme deux personnes ?” 
§ 9. In the summer of 1741, Belleisle,with the cry of “Free- 
Wa ang «0m from Austiia!” won most of the German 
‘ Diplomacy « princes to the Bavarian alhance, and even drew 
mis the Elector of Saxony to throw in his lot with 
the rival claimant, though his activity was at the best but 
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feeble. In June, Frederick of Prussia reluctantly made 
the Treaty of Moluntz with France, t uniting the two 
movements that otherwise were quite distinct»the Hapsburg- 
Hohenzollern war for Silesia and the Wittelsbach anti- 
Pragmatic claims. His main object in this was to prevent 
Russia attacking him in Silesia, an aim which was attamed 
when the Swedish Oligarchy, under French influence, 
declared war against their old enemy (Intro., § 19, ref) 
In October, the advance of Maillebow’ French army in the 
service of Bavarin compelled Hannover to make a treaty 
of neutrality ($ 11). In November, another Franco-Bavarian 
army captured Prag, and the Elector, Charles Albert, was 
proclaimed King of Bohemia. 

Meanwhile, in June, George II. had entered into an 
alliance with Maria Theresin In the same month she 
was crowned “ King” of Hungary at Pressburg, and after 
months of constitutional struggle, the Magyar nobles 
responded to her appeal for help by making “insurrection ” 
in her favour (September). But the Hungarian troops 
were long 1n assembling, and, though Frederick of Prussia 
made a secret truce—the Convention of Kleun-Schnellendorf— 
with Austria in October, he broke 1t 1n November, and, 
making new treaties with Saxony and Bavaria, he resumed 
hostilities when Maria Theresia thought he was prepaling 
to enter into a treaty with her. 

In May, Spam agreed with Bavaria, in the 7'reaty of 

ih cana Nymphenburg, to renew the war im Italy so 

Clamain lately dropped (§ 2); and Maria Theresia only 

saa just succeeded, in February 1742, 1m making a 
temporary agreement at Turin with the King of Sardinia, 
who was hungry for another “ leaf” of the Milanese (§ 1), 
to prevent him allying with her enemies (cf ch v, § 1). 

Finally, 1n January 1742, Charles Albert, Elector 

Charles v1. Of Bavaria, obtained the dignity which fot 
Emperor,’ three hundred years had never departed from 
Jan 24,1742 the House of Hapsburg (Intro., §§ 13, 15): 
the vote of Bohemia being disallowed to Maria Theresia 
at Prussian instigation, the remaining eight Electors 
unanimously elected the Wittelshach to be Roman Emperor, 
as Charles VII. 


HIV 7 
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§ 10. In 1742, though unable to prevent the elevation of 
The Year i742 Her rival, Maria Theresia was able, with the 
7B el rye aid of British and Dutch subsidies, to take the 

offensive. In February, the Austrian general, 
Khevenhiller, invaded Bavaria and made himself master of 
the capital, Munich. 

Frederick of Prussia proposed to his allies a joint invasion 

i Endof of Moravia, and, when they refused, he under- 

gee cust took it alone. The Austrians drove him back 
July ’ into Bohemia, but, sustaming there a serious 
defeat at the battle called indifferently Czaslau, or Chotusitz 
(May 17), they made with him the Treaty of Breslau 
(June 11), and the Zreaty of Bern (July 28) By these 
treaties, Maria Theresia submitted to the loss of almost all 
Silesia, but only, to her own mind, on condition that she 
should have an equivalent, which she always maimtained 
that Ilyndford, the British Ambassador who negotiated the 
treaties, had promised her (cf ch. v., §§ 1, 4,9). Though 
these Austro-Prussian treaties received the guarantee of Great 
Britain, Frederick did not feel secure in his new possession 
(cf ch. v, § 1), and when, in the course of this same 
year, 1742, the Neuburg branch of the Palatine Wittelsbachs 
died out and the Sulzbach branch succeeded to its posses- 
sions, he forebore to risk adding to the number of his 
enemies by pressing his claims to Julich, Berg, and 
Ravenstein (Intro, § 18; Table, p 116) 
The cessation of hostilities between the Hapsburg and the 
i Bohenna HWohenzollern powerfully affected those which 
and Buvaua were stillin progress. Saxony-Poland was forced 
by its very isolation to make terms with Mana Theresia ; 
and the Austrian armies that were freed by the Treaty of 
Breslau were sent to Bohemia, whence the French were in 
December forced to retreat. This gain was, however, 
balanced in the same month by the loss of Munich, which 
was recaptured by the French and Bavarians under 
the ex-Austrian general, Seckendorf 

The British fleet was employed this year in the Mediter- 
av The Bntssh ranean—partly in connexion with the current 
_ mitaly “ Anglo-Spanish war (§§ 4, 5), partly in opposi- 
tion to the Bourbon alhes of Maria Theresia’s rivals, In 
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August Admiral Matthews destroyed the Spanish fleet in 
the French harbour of 8S. Tropez, and, by bombarding 
Naples, compelled King Charles to remain neutral: conse- 
quently, Spain could effect nothing this year in North Italy, 
where Elizabeth Farnese was hoping to recover Parma and 
Piacenza (§ 2) for the benefit of her younger son Philip. 

§ 11. In the spmng of 1743, dumng which the Queen of 
The Year 1743 Hungary had only Bavaria as an open enemy, 

Dettingen, the French army under Marshal Broglie, which 

June 27. had been driven out of Bohemia (§ 10), retreated 
to France. In May Charles of Lorraine, the brother-in-law 
of Maria Theresia, won the battle of Sempach against Minuzzi. 
And now at last, under Carteret’s guidance (§ 9, ch vi., § 2), 
Hannover broke her neutrality, and Britain added to her 
annual subsidies, on behalf of her ally, the raising of a com- 
bined army of Enghsh, Hessians, and Hannoverians, which 
crossed the Rhine in April and marched up the Main. As 
its professed object was the support of Charles VI.’s will, this 
force was known as “ The Pragmatic Army.” It was under 
the personal leadership of George II., and on June 27 just 
saved itself from destruction by a new French army, under 
Marshal Noaulles, at Dettingen on the Main. 

On the same day the Wittelsbach Emperor signed the 
Austro-BavarianConvention of Nrederschonfeld, whereby he 
Niedrhectelt abandoned his dominions to his enemies. 
Jane 27, 1743. Charles VII. took this step because he had 
found the support of France a broken reed. He was the 
victim of the quarrels between the Bavarian Seckendorf and 
the various French generals. The latter had been thrust 
out of Bavaria and Bohemia, and had lost the battle of 
Dettingen, entirely through their inability to act cordially 
together. On the other hand, a similar lack of cohesion 
between the Earl of Stair, whom George IT. left in command 
of the Pragmatic Army, and Charles of Lorraine, helped to 
ruin an Austrian invasion of Alsace, 

While diplomatic intrigue was governing the course of 
Russo Swedish CVOnts in Germany, civil incapacity in Sweden 
Treaty of Abo, and the Russian dissensions that ensued on the 
1 August 1743 death of the Tzarina Anne, in 1740, were turning 
the scale farther north (§ 9; cf. ch. v.,§ 6). In August 1743 
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Sweden, hopelessly beaten by Russia, was glad to accept 
the River Kymmene as the boundary between the two 
countries and to get peace by the 7%eaty of Abo. 

§ 12. Thus we approach the end of three of the wars 

Review Which had commenced since the autumn of 1740 
ofthe War (§§ 6, 7, 9). Maria Theresia had had four 
OF ne aan" enemies—Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Spain. 

1740-1743 Great Britain had been willing to help her 
against the two latter because she herself was at war with 
Spain, who was hourly expecting help from the ally of 
Bavaria, France (§§ 1, 4, 5, 8). But Britain had steadily 
refused to help her against Prussia, not only because Britain 
had no possible ground of hostility with Frederick, but also 
because Hannover was always open to his reprisals. The 
policy of Belleisle had failed, and France had lost ground on 
rll sides . Sweden had been crushed by Russia , the Emperor- 
Elector of Bavaria had been repulsed by the Queen of 
Hungary ; and Spain, failing to win the support of Sardinia 
(§ 9), had had no success 1n Italy. 

Fleury had died in January 1743, and the way was 
now open for new statesmen and new policies. In England 
Walpole had been driven from office in February 1742, and 
Carteret was again controlling the German policy of Great 
Britain (ch. iv., § 8, ch. v., § 1, ch. vi., §§ 1—3). Finally, 
Maria Theresia could regard with partial satisfaction the 
results of her first two years It is true Silesia had been 
lost, through Prussian quickness and British diplomacy 
(§ 10): but, on the other hand, Bavaria had been conquered 
and could be held as an equivalent (§ 11), Sardima had at 
least not fallen off and was of service 1n Italy (§ 9), and 
Saxony-Poland had, after a brief period of hostility, been 
glad to remain neutral. Although it was not until after 
the death of the Bavarian Emperor in 1745 that the 
Hapsburg-Wittelsbach differences were formally adjusted 
(ch. v., § 4), and although the European warfare that is 
commonly dubbed by the name which properly apphes to 
the fighting about these differences contimued three years 
after the death of Charles VII. (ch. v., §§ 8, 9), it is none 
the less essentially true that, by the end of 1743, the War 
of the Austrian Succession was over. 
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I, WaALPoLe’s Pourrics 


$1 Sir Robert Walpole rose in 1720, as we have seen 
Walpole’s (ch 11, § 10), as Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Fomwn ta the Premiership ; in 1727, through the blunders 
vention «of his courtier-rival, the favour of the new 
Queen, and his influence in Parliament, he had regained 
the position from which, for a moment, he had been dis- 
placed (chu, $12) For twelve years after George II.’s 
accession he was able, in face of a growing opposition (§§ 4, 5), 
to maintam the Whig principles of hts youth, combined ar 
they were with the new foreign pvlicy of alliance with 
France, and consequent comparative peace in Europe 
(ch, iii., §§ 1—3). This quiet extended to the New World 
101 
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also. The years of Walpole’s ascendency were all but 
uneventful in our colonial history ; * but beneath the shadow 
of this mlence British commerce was making far greater 
strides than that of ita competitors. Walpole, by thus securing 
peace, successfully turned the minds of his countrymen from 
their old religious troubles to the increase of material 
comfort, and by so doing furthered the objects he had most 
at heart : he was above all things staunch to the Protestant 
Succession and to the Whig toleration of Protestant 
Nonconformists (Intro., §§ 7,11). And as it was easy, in the 
growing indifference on the matters which had led to civil 
war in the seventeenth century, for Walpole to maintain 
this curious traditional attitude, so, while Fleury on the 
other side of the Channel was, though planning by means 
of treaties with Spain and Bavaria for contingencies of 
what he hoped would be a dim and distant future (ch u., 
§§ 1, 8), yet anxious to maintain the now sixteen-year-old 
understanding with Great Britain on Continental questions, 
it was not difficult for Walpole to adopt and maintain what 
had been originally the Tory idea of aversion to entangle- 
ment in European politics (Intro., § 11; ch. i., § 11). 

§ 2. Walpole’s statesmanship was extremely matter-of- 
How poles fact and entirely free from any “enthusiasm ” 

i Religiows for any “ideal” (cf. ch. xx.,§ 3) He did not 

Toleraton concern himself with what might be better done 
but with what could be safely done his favourite motto 
was “‘quieta non movere.” So long as he governed without 
exciting national prejudices, he was content, and he had 
the capacity to learn from his own experiences that there 
we1e two things which the British politican who wanted a 
quiet life had better leave untouched—the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the Churches of England and Scotland. 
The alarm which had been created by James II.’srevolutionary 
conduct in each of these respects was still sufficiently re- 
membered in Walpole’s maiden session (1701) to produce the 
Act of Settlement (Intro., § 10), and Walpole’s steadfastness to 


* How uneventful that colonial history was may be graphically seen by inspecung 
€ 
the fullest extant conspectus of its events In Mr H J. Hoprson’s Colonial 
Chronology [Lawrence & Bullen 7s 6d}, the years 1008—1713 occupy seventy-two 
pages (an average of three-quarters of a page per annum), while the yeara 1718— 
1744 occupy but two pages (or fifteen years per page) 
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the Protestant Succession was laigely due to his belief that 
the Stuarts were far more likely than the Hannoverians to 
disturb that parhamentary system which was the instrument 
of the Whig Oligarchy (ch. 1, §§ 2, 6) Ten years later he 
had fallen from office, hke James II., through an injudicious 
interference with the Established Church ; and after having 
once burnt his fingers in the attack on Dr Sacheverell 
in 1710, he took good care not to repeat the experiment. 
Consequently, although he supported the Protestant Interests 
Act of 1719 (ch. u., § 8), and from 1727 onwards usually 
promoted an annual Jndemnty Act, which pardoned Dis- 
senters who, during the p.eceding twelvemonth, had held 
office in municipalities without complying with the conditions 
of the Zest Act of 1673, Walpole refused to be a party to 
the proposal put forward in 1731 and 1739 for the repeal 
of the Zest Act. In other words, he was quite ready, like 
Chailes II. and James IT , in ther Declarations of Indulgence 
of 1672, 1687, and 1688, to connive at breaches of the 
ecclesiastical estabhshment [vol, 11, ch. ix, §§ 3, 4, 
ch. x, §§ 9,10, ch. mi, § 6], but he would not attempt 
to remove the civil disabilities of even- Protestant Non- 
conformuists, ‘‘ because he feared the people.” 
Thus while the old politico-religions barriers were kept 
Quakeraand Up in deference to popular prejudice, men dis- 
Methodists, regarded them with practical impunity because 
the dangers against which they had been erected 
had passed away A further illustration of this attitude is 
furnished in the treatment of the Friends, or Quakers: in 
1721 they were allowed to omit from their legal declarations 
the words “in presence of Almighty God,” but in 1736 
Walpole withdrew a Bull relieving them from further dis- 
abilities, in consequence of the 1ll-feeling that it engendered. 
The increasing mildness of Government was exemplified in 
the same year by a statute abolishing the death penalties 
for witchcraft - the popular belief in which, though not even 
now dead in the British Isles, was not sufficiently strong to 
influence the less unenlightened Legislature. Similarly in 
the impeachment of Macclesfield (cf ch. i., § 5), and in the 
Prisons Act, 1730, attempts were made to do away with 
cruelties and abuses in the system of justice and police. 
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A sunilai spirit of toleration was shown in the welcome 
Foundation of given to Protestant refugees from Salzburg and 
Georgia, 1788 Cambray in 1732: the latter settled in Edinburgh 

and there established the manufacture of cambric; while 
many of the former were drafted into General Oglethorpe’s 
new philanthropic American colony, Georgia. This settle- 
ment, in 1733, was important, not only for this reason and 
because by trenching on Florida it was an additional cause 
of friction with Spain (§ 7; cf. ch. in., § 4), but also 
because it gave to John and Charles Wesley their first 
field of missionary enterprise. On their return to England 
in 1738 they and their colleague, George Whitefield, began 
that religious revival whose followers were nicknamed 
Methodists, and who gradually drifted into a position of 
Dissent (ch. xx., § 4). Walpole thought Wesley “ acted a 
very ugly enthusiasm.” 

§ 3. Walpole’s attitude towards these 1eligious and social 
ii Financal movements was in the main purely negative. 
ene schon. it was in the sphere of finance that the bulk of 

1783. his positive work was done. His main ideas 
were to conciliate the commercial classes by doing away 
with irksome restrictions on trade, and at the same time 
to win over the country gentry who predominated in the 
Commons by reducing the direct burdens on the land. In 
1738, pursuing the policy of fiscal reform with which he 
had begun his official career (ch. 11., §§ 9, 10), he put forth a 
scheme by which he hoped to further both these ends. He 
proposed to reduce the land-tax, which had been put upon 
© systematic basis in 1692 [vol. 111, ch. xii, § 14], from 
four shillings in the pound to one, and to make up the 
deficiency by a General Excise. Finding himself unhkely 
to carry so comprehensive a plan, he brought forward a 
proposal to apply to wine and tobacco the same principle of 
collection—by way of excise—as he had already introduced in 
the case of tea (ch. u.,§ 10). The advantages of this Lxcise 
Bull were twofold. It was reasonable to expect that a 
parliament of landowners would now, as when the feudal 
dues on tenants in chivalry were commuted for customs and 
excise in 1660 [vol. 111., ch. viil., §§ 3, 6], be gratified by, 
and be grateful for, a chance to transfer to the broad back 
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of the community at large, upon whom the proposed indi ect 
taxation would fall, the charges which at present fell ex- 
clusively upon the landed interest. Secondly, the change in 
the mode of collection was sure both to benefit legitimate 
commerce and to increase the revenue of the State without 
increasing the burdens of the taxpayer. The exuting system 
tended to hinder lawful imports and to make smuggling 
profitable. The lawful tiader would not land and pay 
customs-dues on a greater quantity of goods than he 
expected to sell readily, and 1f he were compelled to hold 
the goods long he would expect to sell at a price to cover 
the interest upon the money expended in customs-dues.* 
The smuggler, on the other hand, who 1an his sloop into 
some secluded cove under shelter of the night, was able, 
with the aid of the country-folk of all ranks, to distmbute 
his cargo in a few hours at prices which, though far below 
those of similar goods lawfully imported, were yet high enough 
to cover the risk of capture and confiscation some day. 
It was calculated that on tobacco alone £790,000 ought to 
have been annually realised by the Government, but less 
than one-fourth of this sum reached the Exchequer. 

But the opposition of the commercial classes, and of 

Withdrawal Wilham Wyndham and other party leaders in 


ian Bull, Parliament, was so strong, the outcry they 
1733 succeeded in raising throughout the country 


so loud, that when, during a three weeks’ struggle in the 
Commons, Walpole saw his majority shrink from sixty to 
seventeen, he withdrew his proposals. ‘He would never 
collect taxes at the cost of blood.” The arguments with 
which his proposals were met were that they would diminish 
the Liberty of the Subject by empowering excise officers to 
visit and search private houses and shops for contraband 
articles, that they would largely mcrease the number of 
excise officers throughout the country, who, being appointed 
by “influence,” would form an enormous means of corruption 
(cf. ch. xi., § 4), and that the land-tax was preferable, as 
all excise finally fell on the landowners The popular cry 


* The economic advantages of levying excise duties on consumption, rather than 
cnustoms-duties on importation, are expounded in most text-~bouks on the subject 
¢gy, Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, Book. ,ch 1 , MilYs Preaceples of Polrtical 
Economy, Book v., ch 11,1. , and esp ch v1 §8 
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took « shape somewhat hke that raised in 1715 (ch. in., § 6): 
‘‘ Liberty, Property, and no Excise!” These arguments are 
no longer valid, and what Sir Robert Walpole was obliged to 
withdraw is now the law of the land. The feeling of the 
time on the subject has been crystallised for us in the 
following definitions from Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, which 
appeared in 1755 :— 
“EXCISE a hateful tax upon commodities, and adjudged not by 
common judges of property, but by wretches hired by those to 
whom the excise 18 
“ PENSION a grant ee to any one without an equivalent ” 


‘‘ PENSIONER: a slave of state, hired by a stipend to obey his 
master.” 


II, Tue Opposition to Sir Roperr Wavpo.e, 1733—1742. 
§ 4. For voting against the Hacse Bill, Chesterfield was 
Attackson dismissed from being High Steward of the 
iilrcle, Household, the Duke of Bolton and others 
1 The Press Jost their military commussions (cf ch ix, § 5). 

At the General Election in 1734, however, Walpole retained 

a large, though shghtly reduced, majority. But the op- 

position to the Excise Scheme and the accompanying attempts 

to get shorter parliaments by the repeal of the Septennial 

Act (ch. u., §§ 6, 14), marked the recommencement of 

attacks on Walpole, which grew more threatening year 

by year. In 1732 the Earl of Mar died, and soon after, 

Wharton and Atterbury, the other leaders of the Jacobite 

party: the Stuart cause became contemptible, and fell inte 

the hands of inferior agents—commonly known at the time 
us ‘little videttes ’—-whose plots were thoroughly known by 

Walpole (cf. ch. 11., $$ 1, 5, 11). The cessation of danger from 

the Stuarts strengthened the more moderate section of the 

Opposition, the Tories and the discontented Whigs: they 

were suffered to criticise the Government more freely, and 

their words were lstened to more gladly and more widely 
when 1t was felt that they were unlikely to imperil public 
order. This sense of security gave a filip to the activity of 
the Press [vol. m1., ch. ix, § 20, ch. nii., § 3]. Boling- 

broke, on his return from France in 1723 (ch. ii, § 11), 

sought to regain by journalism the influence which his 

exclusion from the House of Lords prevented him from 
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acquiring in Parlhament. He wrote political articles in 
The Craftsman, a pernodical which existed from 1727 to 1735, 
in which year he returned to France until Walpole’s fall (§ 8). 
He also penned pamphlets, the most famous of which, Zhe 
Idea of a Patriot Kung, appeared in 1789 in the version 
pirated by Pope (ch. 1x, § 1). About the same time, Cave 
began to make Parliamentary reports a leading feature of 
The Gentleman's Magazine, and thus enabled the classes 
which had attaimed political consciousness to penetrate the 
“mystery” of Parliament, and see what part it actually 
took in national affairs When the House of Commons in 
1738 repeated their declaration of 1728 against the publi- 
cation of their debates or proceedings, whether in the recess 
or during the sitting of Parliament, the reporters merely 
disguised then accounts under such titles as ‘The Senate cf 
Great [alliput”, and though “printers and publishers became 
familiar with the Black Rod, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
Newgate,” the interest of the general public in the political 
struggle became too keen to be baffled by these measures of 
repression (cf ch xi., § 2). 
§ 5. Meanwhile within the jealously guarded walls of the 
‘The House the Opposition was gaining strength 
eines |, through the co-operation of malcontent Whigs, 
Tories, and Jacobites. These three parties 
found a common ground of attack in the contention that 
the King ought not to be in the hands of any one party, 
still less of any one minster, but that he ought rather, as 
king of the nation, to make use of men of all parties in the 
business of State: this idea, which was the main thesis of 
Bolingbroke’s pamphlet (§ 4), supphed them with the 
name of Patmots. In Wilham Shippen, whose thoroughness 
won for him the sobriquet of “ Downnght Shippen,” the 
little band of Jacobites found as able a leader as the 
Hannoverian Tories found in “the patriot soul of William 
Wyndham.” The Tones had on their side, too, a redoubt- 
able financier in Sir John Barnard, a London merchant 
who entered Parliament in 1722, and made his mark both 
in opposing Walpole’s Excise Scheme of 1733 and in bringing 
forward a proposal four years later that the interest on the 
Nationa! Debt should be reduced to three per cent., a pro- 
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posal which was rejected for the present (ctr ch. v1., § 10). 
In 1735, when Bolingbroke again retired to France, partly 
because of a quarrel with Pulteney, partly from want of 
means, and partly from the recent failure of the Patriots in 
the Genera] Election of 1734, Frederick Lows, Prince of 
Wales, became leader of the Opposition (cf. ch. vi, § 12). 
He had several grounds of quarrel with his father he had 
not been created Prince until two years after George IT.’s 
accession to the throne, and whereas his father had had an 
allowance of £100,000 secured to him by law, he was de- 
pendent upon the King for his annual pittance of half that 
amount (cf. ch. .,§§ 1, 7). ound the Prince centred hence- 
forth all the political discontent of the country : disappointed 
Whigs, like Chesterfield and others, who had been dismissed 
because they did not agree with the Excise Scheme; ‘the 
Boys,” as Walpole good-humouredly called the younger 
generation of politicians hke John Stuart, Ear] of Bute, 
William Pitt, and George Lyttelton , the Tories, intent on 
maintaining the Prerogative—even of “ a usurper ”—against 
the unprecedented domination of a Minister; and even the 
Jacobites, who, despairing of the Stuart cause, tound in 
the Hannoverian heir a supporter of their attacks on the 
Hannoverian King and his minister. Walpole, however, 
still strong in the support of the Queen and, through her, 
of the King (ch. u., § 12), was enabled to maintain his 
government in the face of new difficulties. 
§ 6, The Gin Act of 1736, which imposed heavy licences on 
Porteous Riots, Hhe sale of gin—in the hope thereby to swell 
April—Sept , the national revenue and to check the new fashion 
. of spirit-drinking-—led to serious riots in the 
North. In April 17386 Wilson and Robertson, two smug- 
glers who had infringed the new Act, were 1mprisoned in 
the Tolbooth, the city-prison of Edinburgh ; Wilson helped 
Robertson to escape, and was raised by the populace into a 
hero ; when he was executed the soldiers were attacked by 
the mob with stones, and their captain, Porteous, ordered 
them to fire; for the consequent “murder” he was tried 
by a jury and condemned to death, but was reprieved by 
Queen Caroline, acting as Regent in the King’s absence. 
Theieupon in September the Edimburgh mob broke open 
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the prison and hanged Porteous* on a barber’s pole. The 
Government, holding the city authorities responsible for 
this breach of order, proposed to abolwh the city-charter, 
the city-guard, and destioy the gates, as a punishment; 
but, on the representation of the Scots, nothing further 
was done than to inflict a fine of £2000 and to declare the 
Provost meapable of holding office These incidents, how- 
ever trivial 1n themselves, served to weaken Walpole’ 
Parliamentary hold over Scotland, and to retard the ten- 
dency towards Scots reconciliation with the Union of 1707 
(Intro., §§ 11, 12). 
In the following year Walpole was further weakened by 
Final Quarret. the loss of his best friend, Queen Caroline, and 
Prin beebrick DY the deepening of the quarrel in the royal 
and George 11, faruly. The Prince of Wales, having married, 
net asked for an increased allowance, and was re- 
fused by the King. Appealing to Parlament against this 
decision, he was again rejected, because, though the Opposi- 
tion was strong, the Tories would not vote for anything 
that the Hannoverian Prince desired. He set up an 
opposition Court at Norfolk House, which he maintained 
until his death in 1751 (ch. vi1., § 12), and in November 
1737 Queen Caroline died without being reconciled to her 
son. Hence the sting of Pope’s lines :— 


‘*‘ Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 
And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 
All parts perform’d, and all her children bless'ad” 


§ 7. But till 1738, Walpole was able to maintain his 
International position and his policy together. though the 
Compheio Opposition might mveigh against the ‘sole 
their Effect munister” (ch. u., §§ 2, 14), though they might 
Srahey laa say in pretended despair that “ the votes were 
Position ~=on one side and the arguments on the other,” 
Walpole could afford even to joke about their phrases, could 
mock at the young “ patriots ” and say, ‘“‘ All these men have 
their price.” It was possible for him, with the wealth and 
patronage of the Crown at his disposal, to win majorities in 


both Houses so long as the country at large had no great 


* These Porteous Riots form the background of Scott’s Hea: i of Midlothian 
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question of international politics to stir it ; but the Norfolk 
landowner had different forces to reckon with when the London 
merchants began to clamour for war with Spain. Walpole, 
however, knew several things which his critics either did not 
know or ignored * he knew that we were in the wrong ; that 
France might be willimg to help Spain (ch. i., § 1); and that 
Austria was both too weak to intervene, and was likely to 
pay us back in our own coin by leaving us in the lurch 
(ch. 1ii., §§ 3, 6). He therefore tried, as we have seen (ch. ni., 
§§ 4, 5), to avoid the necessity for a war which he character- 
ised as ‘“‘ unjust, 1mpolitic, and dishonourable.” Early in 
1739 he succeeded in making a bargain with the King of 
Spain in which the mutual demands for compensation were 
adjusted in terms of cash. This Convention of the Prado, 
however, did not suit the South Sea Company ; and the all- 
powerful Minister changed his policy, and, against hs own 
judgment, declared war upon Spain in November 1739. 
1t was not a step which would be permitted to-day: a 
“Rule - Minister whose policy 1s disapproved must resign 
Britannia '" or dissolve. But Walpole was responsible to the 
King as much as to the House of Commons, and so long as 
George besought Walpole “‘ not to desert him in his greatest 
difficulties,” and Walpole himself, through the influence of 
the King, could manage to get support in the House, there 
was no constitutional need for him to resign. Besides, 
there was, 1n point of fact, no one to take his place (ch vi., 
§§ 1—3). But the further comphcations abroad arising out 
of the death of the Emperor Charles VI. in October 1740, 
and the development of French hostility till 1t could no longer 
be concealed, gradually led to the conviction that British 
foreign policy must be changed (ch. iii., §§ 6,7). Walpole’s 
attitude of non-intervention ceased to be tenable when the 
commercial rivals of Great Britain were making direct 
attacks upon the position which she had won through the 
years of peace (§ 1); and for the prosecution of war, it was felt 
that new vigour must be infused into the Administration. 
The strain of the international revolution fell on the 
vesponsible statesman, and the constitutional difficulties 
increased with those of diplomacy. Walpole was undone 
neither by his lack of religion nor by the looseness of his 
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morals, nor by what we nowadays, somewhat pharisaically, 
call his “ political corruption,” but simply because, following 
the instinct of an Enghsh sporting gentleman, he strove for 
international fairplay. In our foreign trade relations he 
thought that we ought to do as we would be done by. 
Public sentiment, on the other hand, found utterance in 
the song which the poet James Thomson and his friend 
David Mallet introduced in 1740 into their masque .tlfred 
Its refrain stil rings in our ears :— 
‘‘ Rule, Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves !” 
§ 8. The war with Spam-—-coming upon the top of these 
George 11 s Scottish discontents, royal squabbles, and parha- 
Thon! mentary muimurings (§§ 4—6)—revived the 
August 1741 hopes of the Jacobites; and their intrigues 
immediately made a fresh start (ch vi, §§$ 4—6). These 
Walpole could easily suppress, but the political opposition 
to him in Parhament grew daily stronger, as the war- 
party increased and enthusiasm for Maria Theresia spread. 
Wyndham, who had opposed him in former years, died in 
1740, but Pitt and Pulteney were among his critics. 
Dissatisfaction infected even his own supporters Newcastle 
and Hardwicke, though holding posts in the Cabinet, 
clamoured for a more active war-policy The Opposition, 
which 1n 1739 had theatrically “ washed 1ts hands” of the 
Government’s folly by withdrawing from the Commons, 
returned to the charge, and in February 1741, Carteret 
and Sandys brought forward in their respective Houses 
motions for Walpole’s removal. They were defeated by 
overwhelming majorities, but in the General Election that 
took place in the summer Walpole was badly weakened by 
the defection of Scotland and the Cornish pocket boroughs 
(ch. ix, §§ 16,18, ch mx, $§ 1—3). 
George II’s fourth Parhament assembled in December 
Walpole's 1741, and a furious struggle began, which was 
Chippenban, @2ded im the following spring by the retirement 
Election Peti- of the great Minister. The occasion of his 
Ranaratirn, resignation would seem trivial. The House of 
Feb 17,1742. Commons had, in Tudor and Stuart times, 
successfully vindicated its right to decide disputed elections 
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against the King’s Court of Chancery [vol. 111., ch. i., § 10; 
ch. xv., § 3], and at this time they were decided, not 
on the merits of the case, but by the parliamentary 
strength of the rival parties (ctr. ch. ix., § 20). Hence, 
when on February 2, 1742, the Chippenham Election 
Petition was decided against the Minister, as the climax 
of similar defeats and several narrow escapes, and Walpole 
saw it was no longer possible to keep hw supporters in the 
House, he considered it fully time to resign A fortmght 
later, he retired from office with the title of Earl of Orford ; 
but he took a leading part in politics till his death in the 
spring of 1745 (cf. ch. vi., §§ 1—3, 7, 8). 
§ 9. Walpole was freely hkened at this time to Strafford, 
Attomptea Charles I.’s great minister, who had been sent to 
Pumshment the block by the Long Parliament exactly one 
of Wolpole hundred years before Walpole’s fall [vol. 11, 
ch iv., §§ 3, 4], and both within and without Parhament, 
loud demands were raised that the parhamentary autocrat 
should share the fate of his anti-parliamentary forerunner. 
But when an attempt was made to investigate Walpole's 
administration, with a view of bringing criminal charges 
against him, the entire strength of the King and Court, of 
Walpole’s old colleagues who formed the bulk of the new 
Munstry (ch. v1, § 1), and of the Whig House of Lords, was 
exerted to screen him. The witnesses declined to answer 
questions, and the Lords threw out the Bill of Indemnity 
which was dexigned to open the mouths of his accomplices 
by pardoning their crimes im reward for evidence against 
their employer. Impeachment was thus again shown to 
be no longer an effective instrument of party vengeance 
(cf. ch. n., § 5), 
But though Walpole himself escaped with the mere loss 
Emays Of office, his system was overhauled In 1743 
Re rer ive Dandys’s Place Bul, which Townshend had got 
epresentative 
eform, the House of Lords to throw out twelve years 
1748-1745 Hefore (ch. ii., § 13), was at length carried, and 
incapacitated all clerks and minor officials in the puble 
«lepartments from sitting in the House of Commons. As 
at the end of George I.’s reign there were estimated to be 
no fewer than two hundred and fifty M.Ps. holding such 
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positions, Sandys’s Act must have considerably lamated the 
chance of corruption at the disposal of the Ministry. In 
1745 Sir Francis Dashwood both vented his dissatisfaction 
that Sir Robert should have been able to hold on to office 
so long after he had fallen out of touch with the country, 
and gave the first hint, since the Restoration, of Parha- 
mentary Reform (ch. xvui., mx.), by moving, as an amend- 
ment to the Address, » resolution asserting “the mght of 
the people to be freely and fauly represented in Parha- 
ment.” 


Cbhurcbills, Spencers, and Pelbams. 


SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, JOHN CHURCHILL, =Sui ah ROBERT SPENCER, 
E, of Godolphin, 1700, Lord Churchill, 1085 Jennings, and E. of Suther- 
1640-1712 D of Marlborough ad 1744 land 








(1702 1710 ) 1702 , 1641-1702 
1650-1722 (1687-8 ) 
| 
| | 
Francis, — Hennetta, John, Annes= Che les, 
KE of Godolphin, 1712 , D of Marg of 1698 | 8:d B of Senda lend 
lovS 1766, o8 » Marlborough, Blandford 1074-1722 
1098 
| 
liennetta=‘ihomas Holles ‘Thomas Osborne,= Mary Charles, John, 
Pelham, 4th D of Leeds ancestor to ancestor tu 
D. of [grandson of the present the present 
Newcastle, Charles Ii 's D OF E J 
1698-1768 Treasurer, MARL- bPENCER 
(1764-6 , Lord Danby, BOROUGH 
1787-1762 ) 1674-9). 


NotFr —‘lbe persons of political insportance in the above table are shown in 
étaelics , those who held so high a place in the Government that Administrations 
have been called by their name, and that they themselves have sometimes been 
styled ‘‘ Prime Muinisters,’’ are shown in dark type, the period of their serving 
being denoted by dates enclosed within brackets and maiked in heavy type 
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History"), and various biographical studies, such as those by Jobn Morley and 
E. Jenks on Walpole, by Ballantyne on Carteret, by W Ernst on Chester field , 
and by R Harrop and Churton Collins on Bolingbroke 
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CHAPTER V. 
GeorGE IT., Marra THERESIA AND THE BouRBONS. 


International Affairs, 1743—1750 


] THE CHANGED OUTLOOK, 1743—1744.—§ 1 The 7'reat y of Worma, 
September 13, 1743 the “ Second” Bourbon Family Compact, 
October 25, 1743.—-§ 2 France declares war against Great Britain 
in March, against Austria in Apiil, 1744; Frederick II begins the 
Second Silesian War, September, the Quadruple Alliance of 
Warsaw January 8, 1745, and the return to “the Old System ” 

II THE ENDING OF THE GERMAN WARS, 1744—1745 —§ 3 
Attempted Franco-Jacobite Invasion of England, Kebiuary 1744 ; 
French Attack on the Austman Netheilands, Evacuation of 
Bohemia (by Fredenck [1 ) and of Bavaria (by Mana Theresia) —§ 4 
Death of the Emperor Charles VII, January 20, 1745, Austro- 
Bavanan Treaty of Fussen April 15, Frederick’> Campaigns in 
Silesia Bohemia, and Saxony , Peace of Dresden, December 25. 

III THE ENDING OF THE KUROPEAN WARS, 1745—1750 —§ 5 
Maria Theresia’s husband 1s chosen Empeior as Francis 1 September 
1745 , Battle of Fontenoy (May 11), and other Austrian Reverses in 
the Netherlands , Austrian and Sardimian Collapse in Italy , British 
Capture of Louisburg (June 21)—$ 6 Ferdinand VI succeeds 
Philip V as King of Spain, August 10, French Victory at Raucoux, 
October 11, Austro-Russian Treaty of Pete: sburg June 2, 1746 —§ 7 
France declares war upon and successfully invades the United 
Netherlands, 1747 Anson annthilates a French fleet off Finisteirre — 

8. Britain and France bring about the Zreaty of Aachen, October 
18—23, 1748, and the Zreaty of Madrd, 1750 («) Teims of the 
Peace —§ 9 (6) Significance of the Peace, Annoyance of Maria 
Theresia with Great Britain and Desire for Revenge on l’russia 


I. THE CHANGED OvuTtLooK, 1743--~1744. 


§ 1 The War of the Austrian Succession collapsed when, 

International 12 the summer of 1743, the Emperor Charles 

Situation II in his capacity as Elector of Bavaria madé 

1743 the Convention of Nrederschonfeld with Mana 

Theresia, Queen of Hungary (ch. ni, §$ 11,12). But the 
i 
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states which had fought one another under the guise of 
allies in that war bad by no means ended their rivalry. 
Maria Theresia now felt herself to bestrong enough to take 
vengeance upon her enemies; and the new statesmen who 
had come to the front in Britain after Walpole’s fall in 
‘ebruary 1742 (ch iv , §§ 7, 8), andin France after Fleury’s 
death in January 1743, were eager to display, by a more 
active pohcy, their superiority to the “poltroon” and the 
‘“‘dotard ” whom they had respectively succeeded 
The Dukes of Noailles and of Richelieu, who had taken 
Fleury ’s place, were determined to make war only more openly 
and more successfully against Great Britain and Austria; 
and during the years 1748-4 they made the necessary 
alliances and preparations Frederick of Prussia, too, was 
still hostile to Austma: he wished, under the pretext of 
supporting the Emperor, to maintain his hold on Silesia, 
and accordingly France and Prussia entered ito competi- 
tion as to which of them should head the opposition to 
Austrin Should there be a French attack on Mana 
Theresia, aided by the minor German princes, or a German 
confederation against her, headed by Prussia, to which 
Fiance would be an auxihary? Finally Britam and 
Austiia prepared during the same period for the comirg 
attack by their Bourbon and Hohenzollern enemies. they 
expected war in the Netherlands, in Germany, and in Italy, 
and thus their endeavours were directed to winning the 
United Provinces, Saxony and Sardinia, to their side. 
In September 1743, Carteret, who for some two years 
Axstio Sadiman after Walpole’s fall managed the foreign 
SF eas, pohey of Great Britain, brought about the 
Sept 18,1748 ZT'yreaty of Worms, which revised and put upon 
a firmer basis the Turin convention between Sardinia and 
Austria (ch. ini, § 9, fiz.). By this treaty Austma promised 
to Sardinia a further shee of the Milanese and a seaport in 
the marquessate of Finale at the expense of Genoa; and in 
return Sardinia engaged to put a sufficient number of 
troops into the field to enable the Queen of Hungary to 
‘withdraw her own armies from Italy. The alhance was 
thus strengthened at the time, hut Mana Theresia never 
forgave the dommeering ally who had forced her to yield 
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Silesia to Friderick and this Lombard territory to Charles 
Emanuel - “ England guarantees my possessions as a whole,” 
she said, “on condition of my granting them away 
piecemeal” She did not set much stock by British talk 
about recovering Alsace and Lorraine for the Hapsburg 
by way of compensation for losses elsewhere (Intro., § 16, 
ch ii, § 2), and pointed out with some acerbity and 
acuteness that her 1sland ally owed her immunity from such 
territo1ial dismemberment entirely to “ that cursed ditch.” 
France and Spain quickly answered this Austro-Sardinian 

The * second" alliance, by entering untothe 7'reaty of Fontarne- 
Bou hon Fo*'Y bleau in the following month By thus treaty, 
October 25, 1743 sometimes called the “ Second” Family Compact 
(cf. ch. ni., § 1, ch. vil, § 15), they agreed to make common 
cause against the enemies of each all over the world The 
following were the specific objects named :— 

1 Recovery of the Milanese from Austria, for the benefit of Don 
Philip, the younger son of Elizabeth Farnese (Table, p. 48, § 8] 

nu Recovery of Parma and Piacenza from Austria [ch. un, § 2] 
ie eee revert to Elizabeth Farnese, and on her death to pass to 

ihp 

ii, ecovery of Bavarva from Austria on behalf of the Emperor 
Charles VII. 

iv. Recovery of Gibraltar, Minorca, and Georgu, from Great 
Britain, on behalf of Spain [cf ch.1, § 1, ch.iv, § 2] 

v Recorery from Sardinia of certain territorial gains since 1700 
(1) Alpine Fortresses for France ; (2) Part of the Milanese for Don 


Phihp [cf sud 1.] 
vi Permanent withdrawal of the Astentv from Great Britain 


{cf Intro, § 17, ch.1, §1, ch.u., § 9; ch 11, § 4, ch 1v,, § 7] 
In December Saxony was won to the Austrian alliance 
Austro-Saxon by & Z'reaty of Vienna, in which he was promised 
Treatyof Vanna, stip of territory—if possible at Prussia’s 
Dec 20, 1748 expense—so that he might travel to and from 
his kingdom of Poland without leaving his own estates. 
§ 2. In March 1744 France declared war against Britain, 
of the 220d in April against Austria, partly to carry out 
O Anglo French her engagements with Spain, partly to satisfy 
gavet, and the the warlike desires of Louis X V., who longed to 
War, March— imitate his ancestor “ of glorious memory,” 
Sept 44 Louis XIV., and partly as moves in the game of 
diplomacy with Prussia (§ 1). In June and July Frederick, 
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induced by the ever-present fear of Russian intervention on 
behalf of Austiia, was at last forced to throw over the purely 
German coalition brought together im the Union of Frankh- 
furt (May 22), and to join the French alhance along with 
other German princes. The ostensible object of the Treaty 
of Verecilles (June 5) and of the 7'reaty of Frankfurt (July 
24) was the maintenance of the Bavaman Emperor : 1t was 
under this pretext that in September Frederick began the 
Second Silesian War (§ 3, fir.) 
Finally, m January 1745, Great Britain, the United 
the Quads upte Netherlands, Austria, and Saxony-Poland, 
ydihencs, entered at Warsaw into a Quadruple Alhance 
andthe against their enemies, especially Prussia. But 
“Old Bystom "the United Provinces were too slow and too 
timid to do more than fulfil the absolutely binding terms of 
their contract the hopes which Buitish statesmen enter- 
tained of resto1ing to full vigour what diplomatists fondly 
styled “the old system ” were destined to disappointment. 
But in form the contest now resumed the shape it had worn 
m the wars of Wilham III and Marlborough (Intro, 
§§ 16, 17) > whereas Britain and France had previously been 
but auxihaies to other combatants, they were now again 
at war in Ametica, etc.; campaigns again took place in the 
Southern Netherlands and on the Rhine; Austrian and 
Spaniard were again fighting mn Italy ; and, to complete the 
picture, the struggle of Stuart and Hannoverian for the 
throne of Great Britain 1s renewed [vol m1., ch. xi, § 12; 
ch xn,§$7, ch. xim., §§ 7,8, ch. xiv., §§ 6, 20]. 


Il, Toe Enbino oF THE GERMAN Wars, 1744—1745 


§ 3. “* Now you're a principal,” Mama Theresia observed 
Wai Operations to the British Ambassador, after the outbreak 
"ay the of open hostilhties between Great Britain and 
Butish Flet Hrance She hoped that her allies would now 
be forced to bear the brunt of the contest. But the year 
1744 hardly came up to her expectations, for she was 
elinost everywhere unsuccessful, while Britain and Sardinia 
were triumphant In February “ James IIT ’s” son, Prince 
Charles Edward, attempting an mvasion of England, with 
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French supports under “the Grave Maurice” (Count 
Maurice of Saxony),* was defeated by a fleet under Admiral 
Norzis, and his ships were scattered by storms (§ 4). 
About the same time, another British fleet under Admiral 
Matthews, who was occupied in the Mediterranean, helping 
Sardinia to bar the way into Italy agamst a French army 
under Don Philip, fought a Franco-Spanish fleet off the 
Hyéres (February 22); but the battle wa» decisive only so 
far as to prevent the success of the enemy. 

In September and October Don Philip again tried to 
pass the Alps, this time by an miland route; 
but this second attempt was beaten back by 
Charles Emanuel. Meanwhile the Neapolitan troops of 
Philip’s elder brother had been facing an Austman army 
under Lobkowitz on the Roman Campagna, and m 
November compelled it to retire north 

The Southern Netherlands had never been a source of 

m Inthe strength to either the Spanish or to the Austrian 

Netherlands Hapsburg (Intro., § 16) They had been given 

me° to Austria atUtrecht only to prevent them being 
held by a Bourbon against the Sea-Powers (Intro, § 17), 
and now that France was at war with Austnma, their 
conquest was easy Maria Theresia could spare but few 
troops for this distant dependency; and the Dutch had 
allowed their eght Barner towns to fall mto such disrepair 
that the French were able to take four of them im five weekst 
(June 4—July 10). The only means of saving the Nether- 
lands was by a diversion , and accordingly, while Louis XV. 
was passing from fort to fort in the Low Countmies, he 
had to march away to meet Charles of Lorraine, who 
was making equally easy conquests in Alsace. On the 
approach of Louis, Charles was obliged to re-cross the Rhine 
towards the end of August. It was during the march of 
relief that Louis fell ill at Metz, and thus called forth the 


* Manrice (1696—1750) was one of the numerons iJlegitimate children of August 
II of Poland (ch in, § 1), he was a count of his native Saxony, and a marshal 
of France From his German title (Gi af 10n Sachsen) we get the above English label 
from his French military title (Maréchal de Saxe) we get anothe: name by which he 
was, and 38, commonly known in England —‘‘ Marshal Saxe" , and from a coumbing- 
tion of the two, yet another style—‘‘ the Count de Saxe ” 

+ The Barner towns thus taken were Menin, Ypres, Forti Knock, Furnes. The 
others were Warneton, Tournay, Namur, Denderm onde [see vol 111, ch xiv , § 19, 
and the Map of the Southern Netherlands, p 254]. 


nn In Italy 
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prayers and anxieties which won him the name of le Bien- 
avmé (ch. xi., § 2) 

In the following month Fredenck of Prussia began to 

iv. Indouth execute lis summer coutracts with France, etc. 

Germany (§ 2); and, partly to maimtain the Imperial 
xyxtem, partly to defend Silesia by aggressive measures, he 
invaded Bohemia in great strength and captured Prag 
(September 16); but being unsupported by his alles, he 
retrented before Traun in November, and took refuge in 
Silesia. His diversion had, however, been useful both to 
the French and to the Bavarians Charles of Lorraine 
had been successively obliged to fall back from the Rhine, 
thus leaving the French a free passage over that 11ver, 
and to evacuate Bavaria, which was re-occupied by 
friendly troop» (cf. ch. 11, § 10). Seckendorf entered 
Munich in October. Freiburg was captured by Louis XV. 
1 November. 

§ 4. The Emperor Charles VII. did not long survive 
Tienty of Fuesen DAS restoration to his hereditary estates. On 
gee oe January 20, 1745, he died, and was succeeded 
Mapaburg War, 1n his electorate by his son Maximihan Joseph, 
Apnl 15,1745 at the age of seventeen (Table, p. 116, cf ch. 11, 
$§ 7, 9). As he war considered too young to be elected 
Kmperor, the zeal of the Franco-Prussian League of Frank- 
furt, the self-constatuted champions of his imperial father, 
slackened towards him; and Austrian troops were rapidly 
reconquering Bavaria Accordingly the rival houses of 
Ilapsburg and Wittelsbach became formally reconciled in 
Apuil by the Treaty of Fussen — 


1 Wottelsbach Concessions —The Duke of Bavaria renounces his 
claims to the Austrian Succession. guarantees the Pragmatic Sanctvon, 
and promises his vote to Francis Stephen, Maria Theresia’s husband, 
for the next Imperial Election [cf ch. in, §§ 2, 6, 7]. 

n Hapsburg Concessions —Mana Theresia 1ecogmses the late 
Bavanan Elector as Emperor, and restores Maximihan Joseph to 
his fathers estates and dignities 


The Second Silesian War still continued, although the 
*Frederick’s Meath of Charles VII. had removed its osten- 


Fightingin 1745 siblecause. In June Fre denck surprised Charles 
of Lorrame at Hohentnedberg and drove him out. of Silesia, 
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On the last day of September he beat back the same adver- 
sary at Soor in Bohemia, and he then pounced upon Saxony, 
which had meanwhile been planning with Austma the dis- 
memberment cof his dominions. 

In August the British Ambassador, working constantly 
Peace of Diesen to reconcile Piusia and Austria (ch 1, $§ 8, 
ends the Seoond 0, 12), made, with Frederick, the Convention 

December 25, Of Hannover, contaiming prelimimaties of ptace 
tee between Prussia and Austria But since Mania 
Theresia had gven up Bavaria, which she had formerly 
regaided as her equivalent for Silema, the desire of re- 
conquering this province had increased. It was not tall 
“the old Dessauer” had defeated the Saxon troops at 
Kesselsdorf (December 15) and Frederick had _ taken 
Dresden that she and her ally could bring themselves to 
sign, on Christmas Day, the treaties formulated under 
the mediation of Great Buitain, and together known as 
the Peace of Dresden — 


i. Hapsburg Concessions —Mamna Theresia ratihes the ccssion- - 
first made at Breslau-Berlin, and now guaranteed by Great Biitain 
—of Silesia to Fredernck [cf ch in, § 10] 

us Wetten Concessrens.—August 111 pays an indemnity to Fredenck 
in return for the evacuation of Saxony, and his wife renounces 
ber claims on the Hapsburg inheritance [cf ch 11, § 7]. 

211 Hohenzollern Concessons,—Frederiwk IT recognises Mania 
Theresia’s husband, Francis Stephen Grand Duke vf Tuscany, as 
Emperor in succession to Charles VII [Table, p 86] 


Ill. Tue Enpine or THE European Wars, 1745— 1750. 


§ 5. The Brandenburg and the Palatinate votes had been 
Election of the the only two of the nine electoral votes lacking 

vote t, when on September 13 Francis Stephen was 
Sept 13,1745 chosen Roman Emperor at Frankfurt, It is 
from this date that we can im a sense speak of the 
‘‘ Empress” Maria Theresia. That was her consolation 
as she took stock of the German wars thus formally 
brought to that end which they had practically reached 
two years before (ch iii, § 12): the sceptre had not 
departed from her family, although Silesia had passed 
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beneath the feet of an upstart rival The advance of a 
French army under Conti across the Rhime had been 
thrust back by Tiaun, and had therefore failed to stop 
the imperil election at Frankfurt; but elsewhere the 
Bourbon enemies of the Ilapsburg had been sweeping all 
before them. 

In the Netherlands the French were still easly conquering 
Extra-German (S$ 3) On May 11 George II.’s younger son, 
Fighting in 1745 Wilham Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and 
oe Bishop of Osnabruck, who held supreme com- 
mand in the army of the Alhes, fought a pitched battle 
at Fontenoy in order to compel the French to raise 
the siege of the neighbourmg town of Tournay. The 
British contingent made a steady attack, which seemed 
likely to win the day, but Marshal Saxe, who had 
meanwhile defeated the Dutch and Austrian forces under 
the Prince of Waldeck and Marshal Konigseck, rolled his 
advance back by a charge of the Irish Brgade [ef vol 71:., 
ch. xv, § 17] Aided by the recall of the Buirtish forces 
to meet « unger nearer home (ch vi., §§ 4, 5), the 
French captured a number of towns—Tournay, Ghent, 
Bruges, Ostend, ete These, however, were the _ sole 
prizes of this campaign, which affected the course of 
ufairs in Germany so little that Frederick said, ‘‘ Fon- 
tenoy might just as well have been fought on the 
Scamander .” 

In Italy the Bourbons made use of the vexation of Genoa 
at the Treaty of Worms (§ 1) to come to an 
agreement with that Power, and Don Philip’s 
French troops could consequently cross the Alps The 
united Bourbon forces overran the Austrian territories, 
and on September 28 Gages, the Spanish general, routed 
the King of Sardinia at Bassignano /Paima, Piacenza, 
Pavia, and Alessandria were taken; the Muilanese was 
conquered , and Maria Theresia escaped losing her Italian 
ally only because Ehzabeth Farnese held out for better 
terms than France was willing to accept, and thus gave 
the Empress-Queen time to despatch mto Italy some of 
the troops set fiee by the ending of the hostilities in 
Germany (§ 4) 


1 Italy 
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The event of the year that was of most interest to 
u1 British Enghshmen was the Stuart invasion, whose 
Operations. story will be told in the next chapter (ch. vu, 
§§ 4, 5) The “Forty-Five” kept the British home fleet 
occupied, while the activity of the Mediterranean fleet was 
less than in previous years, partly because the Fiench had 
now a land route mto Italy, partly because Great Britain 
felt little inchnation to help Austria now that Maza 
Theresia was devoting all her attention to Prussia instead 
of against our own enemies. In the Atlantic, however, 
the British fleet was busy against France. on June 21 an 
expedition under Commodore Warren, assisted by a body of 
New Englanders under Colonel Popperell, reduced the strong 
fortress of Louisburg on Cape Breton Island (cf. § 7, fir.) 
§&6 In 1746 the French pursued their victorious carver 
Events of 174g 10 the Netherlands (§§ 3, 5), which until after 
jt ane Culloden (April 16) were still denuded of the 
oer’ British troops that had been recalled to defend 
the island agaist the Stuarts (ch. vi, §§ 4,5). Brussels was 
taken in Felnuary, Antwerp, Mons, Charleroi, and Namur 
fell by September , and on October 11 Marshal Saxe inflicted 
a severe defeat on an Austro-Bavarian army under Charles 
of Lorraine at Raucoux 
In Italy, Sardinia was enabled once again to make head 
u InItaly against the Spaniards, who were obliged to 
Effects of the evacuate Milan, and were defeated at Piacenza, 
Ferdinand Vi But on August 10 Philip V_ of Spain died, 
of Spain’ and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son 
(cf. ch. 1, § 8), Ferdinand VI., who did not share his step- 
mother’s eagerness to hew out an Italian principality for 
her son (Table, p 48) The consequence was the fall of 
Elizabeth Farnese (cf ch 1., § 8) and the rise to power of the 
new King’s wife, Margaret of Braganza, who led Spain to 
adopt what had been the policy of the Portuguese royal family 
ever since the Methuen Treaty of 1708 [ vol. 111., ch. xiv., § 7]— 
viz., peace with Britain and indifference to Bourbon schemes 
(cf. ch. vii., §§ 14, 15). Spain therefore remained formally 
at war only to have a voice in the making of the general « 
peace, and France, tuo weak to stand alone against Austria, 
withdrew her troops across the Alps. Even Genoa was 
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temporarily occupied by the Austrian troops, but these 
were expelled by the Genoese. One of the consequences of 
that expulsion was the failure of the Austro- British invasion 
of Provence. 

But the most important event in this year was a Treaty 
iii In Germany @/ Petersburg, concluded in June, between 
Austro-Rusian Austria and Russia. Designed primarily as 


T t s e 
pen bene) a defensive alliance for the war now p 
June 2, 1746 __that 1s, the war between France and Austria 


—it contained secret articles, one of which was specially 
directed against Prussia : another article, not secret, invited 
the co-operation of the Electors of Hlannove: and Saxony, 
and of the republic of Poland. This treaty, though it bore 
little fruit at the time (§ 7), except in British home politics 
(ch vi., § 7), was the bass of that Austro-Russian alli- 
ance against Prussia which became active ten years later 
(ch, vis., §§ 3, 4). 
§ 7. The Umited Proviness had granted subsidies to 
krance declares aria Theresia, but had as yet refrained from 
War against taking direct pait in the war, though constantly 
Net eienda: urged to do so by Britun In Apmil 1747, 
April V7, 1747 however, France decided the matter by herself 
declaring war against the States General, and pouring her 
troops across their southern frontier. The immediate 
effect, as in previous invasions of the Netherlands [vol 111, 
ch 1x, § 2], was a revolution by which the aristocratic 
republicans were overthrown: the Stadtholdership was 
restored and made hereditary in the person of William IV. 
of Orange. He became Stadtholder under circumstances 
similar to those under which, in 1672, his great-uncle, 
William IIT., had been elevated to that office, and lke 
him he was allied by marriage with the Enghsh reigning 
family (Table, p. xvi.); but he had no trace of the heroic 
qualities of his namesake. 
The French army advanced north in two columns. One 
French Invason Under the Dinish general Lowendahl overran 
Notes, Dutch Flandirs, and then, circling round 
vApril—July1717 the Scheldt estuary, took Beigen-op-Zoom 
(July 16). The other, under Maurice of Saxony, marched 
down the Meuse and laid siege to Maastricht. On July 2 
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he defe 
severely 








ted Cumberland at Laufeld hard by, but not so 
27 as to prevent him remaining to hinder the siege 
ns, 
set-off to these land victories, a French fleet was, on 
rench June 14, annihilated by Anson and Warren off 
» 1747, Cape Finisterre, and in October another French 
n was defeated by Hawke off Bellewle, In the pre- 
Esa month, however, the French had balanced the loss of 
g 8, rg (§ 5) by the capture of Madras (ch. xxiv., § 5). 
All the principal combatants were now either 
¢ Con exhausted or weary of warfare. Spain was 
RLS 5 , aunee apathetic (§ 6); Austria and Sardinia were 
1748 weak after their struggles, the three Channel 
(France, Britain, and the United Netherlands) were 
i ffering from incompetence or faction in their re- 
_ ve Governments. But on the whole the Sea-Powers 
were I better off than France; and in 1747-8 they resolved 
to bring to ful isspe th -negotiations whicl 
had PDe to a successful issye the peace-negotiations which 
end {come. to nothing in the Congress of Breda at the 
of 1745. In the course of 1747, Bntain, with her 
wealth, and the Umited Provinces with theu 
urces as yet scarcely touched, made subsidy-treaties 
37, Elizabeth of Russia, by which they bought an army of 
000 men, who were to march through Germany to the 
rs Rhine Early in 1748 the Sea-Powers brought about a 
Convention of the Hague, whereby they promised Austiia 
£400,000 and Sardima £300,000, and arranged to place 
192,000 men in the field 1n the Low Countries, and 90,000 
men in Italy. 
This display of energy, coupled with French distress at 
The Treaty vie loss of Louisburg, and blazed abroad by the 
reaty 
of Aachen, unwonted appearance of a Russian army so far 
Oct. 18-28, 1748 Yost as Bohemia, brought the war to a close. 
wo At the end of April, Great Britam, the United Netherlands, 
and France signed the Preliminaries of Aachen (A1x-la- 
Chapelle); in the next two months the other belligerents, 
Austria, Sardinia, and Spain, agreed to cease hostilities ; 
in the course of October the definite 7reaty of Aachen was 
signed by all concerned, except the King of Sardinia, who 
however, acceded on November 7 — 
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| MUTUAL SURRENDER OF CONQULASTS BY THE CHANNEL 


POWERS — 
(1) France surrendecra the Netherlands to Austria. the towns of 


Maastricht and Bergen-op-Zoom to the United Provinces, S¥voy and 


Nice to Sardima, Madras to Great Britain 

(2) Great Britain restores Cape Breton Island to France. 

II CONFIRMATION OF HAPSBURG LAND CeEsstons.—The 
sacrifices which Maria Theresia had been mduced by the Sea-Powers 


to make dunng the war are ratified — ; 
(1) Frederick of Prusma, though no party to this treaty,1s Guaran- 


teed in his possession of Silesia : 
(2) Sardinia gains something of what had been granted to, him by 


the 7'reaty af Worms [§ 1] 
(3) Don Philip, Khzabeth Farnese’s second son, receives | Parma, 


Piacenza, and Cuastalla at Austma’s expense—with revergi0n to 
Austria tn case Philip succeeds to his brother Charles's kingdom of 
the Two Sicahes [§ 1, cf. ch 11,§$2 ch wn, §§ 14, 15]. 

III, BouRBON TRADE CONCESSIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN ‘— 

(1) France once more promises to dismantle Dunkirk. and a Lknow- 
ledges the Hannoveran Succession [cf vol 111, ch xiv, §17, 8a? 1 1 J 

(2) Spain promises to renew the Ascento [which had expired dluring 
the war] for four years longer, to make up for the losses sust#ined, 
and to complete the fall tale of thirty years fixed at Utrecht 


[vol 11, ch xiv, § 17, sd 11.1}. 
This Treaty of Aachen was not the final settlement ofi _ 
elo spanish 22Gl0-Spanish Trade Quariel (ch. in, §§ 4; 9; 

Pies ates Nat ch. ee s 7). Great Britain ee Spain g till 

Outwber 5,179 haggled over mutual compensations, and } 10 

1750 a Treaty of Madd was made between them by wluch 

Britain surrendered the four years’ contract, and Spam 

agreed within three months to pay £100,000 to the South 

Sea Company to clear all habilities, 

& 9. The Peace of Aachen was only a truce, and scarcely 

‘Lhe Hollowness *2@t so far as Britain and France were con- 

of the cerned in America and India. the nations of 

Prac a Aach Furone were exhausted, and, like pugilists, they 

sat down to breathe. Nothing was settled. Austria had 

not ceased to wish not only for the recovery of Silesia, but 
ulso for the annihilation of Prussia , Russia was annoyed at 
being treated with so little ceremony by the Sea-Powers 

($$ 6,8), France and Britain had not delimited the bound- 

aries of their American colonies (ch. vu, §$ 1, 2), or agreed 

on any harmonious policy towards Indian princes (ch. xxiv., 

§ 6); Spain, though dropping her claims to a right of search 
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and her Italian ambitions for a season, remained at peace 
only till the death of Ferdinand VI., in 1759 (ch. vin , § 14). 
As at Utrecht, Britain and France had joined in foremg 
Eatrangoment of peace on Austria, and Austria was consequently 
Maria Theres’ most angry. Her anger was directed mainly 
Bntain against her ally, Britain, who had left her to 
struggle alone in the War of the Polish Election (ch. 111, 
§§ 1—3), who had constantly urged her to cede Silesia to 
the “lawless” Fredenck of Prussia, and another “leaf” of 
the duchy of Milan to the equally unscrupulous King of 
Sardinia (cf. ch. in., §§ 1, 10); and who had now, in 1748, 
agreed with France and the United Provinces what terms 
of peace should be imposed on Europe, Only whereas at 
Utrecht Austria had merely failed to gain all that she 
wished (Intro., § 17), at Aachen she had been compelled 
to submit to positive losses of ter1itory alréady owned. 
Kaunitz, the Austrian Ambassador at Aachen, had 1n vain 
attempted to change what hag been settled as final by the 
arbiters of Europe, and had thereupon revived the idea of 
seeking for the Hapsburg other allies and supporters than 
the domineering and treacherous Sea-Powers. He looked 
especially towards France to furnish in the West the 
support which his mistress had already engaged in the East 
from Russia (§ 6) But there was much to be done before 
so great a revolution in international policy as the alliance 
of Bourbon and Hapsburg could be effected (Intro., § 16). 
When the vultures were in 1740 flocking round the 
remains of Charles VI. (ch. 11., §§ 6—8), 
Mand the Cardinal Fleury aaa gleefully, “ The 
Transformation Fouse of Austria has ceased to exist!” That 
of Austna his anticipations had not been realised had 
been above all things due to the strong personality of 
Maria Theresia, which had preserved for her family not 
only its name—despite the extinction of the male line and 
her marriage (§ 5)—but also the bulk of 1ts estates. The 
latter result had been achieved mainly by the aid of the 
Magyar nobles (ch. iii.,§ 9). That fact contained a promise 
of the time when the subject kingdom should rise to a level , 
with the German duchies, and cause the formation, in 
February 1867, of the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
_AIY:, 9 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CARTERET AND THE PELHAMS. 


Home Affairs, 1742—1754. 


I THK HFALING OF THE SECOND WHIG SCHISM, 1742—1746 — 
§ 1 Walpole’s Successors Wilmington (February 1742—July 1743) 
and then Henry Pelham become First Lord of the Treasury m an 
Administration whose leading spint 1s Carteret (Granville) —§ 2. 
Infferences in Foreign Pohcy, ete, between Granville and the 
Pelhams, 1742-1—§ 8 Granville’s Ejection, November 23, 1744, 
the Pelham’ © Broal-Bottom Administration ”’—§4 “The Forty- 
Five” (a) Charles Edward’s Advance from Glenfinnan to Derby, 
August 19——December 4, 1745 —§5 (6b) The Retreat from Derby to 
Culloden (April 16, 1746) —§ 6 After “the Forty-Five” (a) the 
Jacobite Succession, 1745—1807. (b) the Anglicisation of the 
Highlands, 1746-8 —§ 7. The Maimistenial Crisis of 1716 Failure 
of Granville and Bath to form a Ministry, February 6—9, 1746 

Il HENRY PELHAM S ADMINISTRATION, 1746—1754 —§8 Tmumph 
of the Pelhams Cabinet v Kingship, Ministena] Changes, 1746-8 
—$ 9 The Business of Parlament in the Eighteenth Century, 
Survey of Henry Pelham’s Six Years of Peace, 1748—-1754 —§ 10 
Pelham's Conversion and Consolidation of the National Debt, 1750 , his 
Essays in Religious Toleration, 1749—1753 —§ 11  Chesterfield’s 
(alendar Act, 1751, »-d Hardwicke’s Marmage Act, 1753 —§ 12 
Death of Fredenck, Prince of Wales, March 20, 1751, and of Henry 
Pelham, March 6, 1754 Consequences. 





1. Tne LlEaLine oF THE SECoND Wuia Scuism, 1742—1746. 


§ 1. The storm of universal unpopularity which had 

Walpoles Oriven Walpole from office, m February 1742 

Successors, (ch. iv , §§ 7—9), quickly dispersed when 1t was 

nin discovered that the Opposition which had united 

to get rid of him could unite in nothing else, and possessed 
180 
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rather Jess business capacity among them than Walpole had 
in bis little fmger Though he had ceased to fill a principal 
part on the public stage, his services were in constant 
requisition as a prompter, and but for the grievous 
malady which carried him off in 1745, he would doubtless 
have again become Prime Minister He had recommended 
Pulteney as his successor, but Pulteney lost his head, 
and, though he accepted the earldom of Bath and a seat 
in the Cabinet, dared not incur the 1esponsibilities of 
leadership Bolingbioke came over from France only to 
find that the men who had traded on his “ patriot” 
principles would not biook a Tory in Ingh office (ch. iv., 
§ 4). Thus it came about that Lord Wilmington, the 
nonentity whom, as Sir Spencer Compton, Walpole had so 
easily unhorsed in 1727 (ch. un, § 12), now took the seat 
which Walpole had left at the Treasury Sandys received 
the other office vacated by Walpole—the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, andeCarteret became Secretary of 
State instead of Hamington, who, unlike most of his 
colleagues, resigned with his cluef Pitt and Chesterfield 
remained for the present out of ofhce. 

The ministerial changes in 1742 thus show clearly how 

‘Carterops Very few of our modern notions about the 
‘Drunken Ad- Cinbimet and the Premiership had as yet taken 
web rao” root (cf. Intro,§7, ch n,§2). The main 

Nev 44 cause of Walpole’s overthrow was that he had 
“usurped ” the position of “sole minister” (ch 11,§ 14) No 
one succeeded him in that position, and the Mimstry did not 
dream of resigning in a body with their head Wilmington 
became First Lord of the Treasury; but 1t 1sidle to call him 
Prime Mimster or to label the Administration with his 
name Lord Bath and his frend Carteret were thus the 
principal novelties in the new Admuinistration, and of the 
twain Carteret was the more prominent He was, as we 
have seen (ch. u., §§ 1,11; ch ux, § 10), the only British 
statesman who understood and appreciated Hannoverian 
politics, and he was therefore the King’s favourite minister, 
He so completely misread the story of Walpole’s fall (ch. 1v», 
§§ 7—9) as to imagine, as he himself put it, that “a minister 
with the King on his sideicould defy anything ” , and conse- 
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quently, during the next two or three years, leaving home 

litics and the cultivation of party votes to his colleagues, 

e eagerly plunged into the sea of Continental diplomacy. 
‘¢ What is it to me,” he said to a man seeking his patronage, 
‘‘who 1s judge and who is bishop? Itis my business to make 
kings and emperors, and to maintain the Balance of Power 
in Europe.” Where his fellow-ministers had only interests 
to promote, he had zdeas to carry into action—and those, 
too, ideas which were so unfamiliar as to be unacceptable. 
Moreover, a combination of rare erudition with habitual 
conviviality rendered his personal conduct erratic, even for 
# man of genius; and the Cabinet in which he ruled has 
been called “the Drunken Administration,” 

§ 2. The confusion 1n Continental affairs which had 

Carteret's helped to bring about Walpole’s fall was 
orien Amul. continually increasing during Carteret’s Admini- 

174.1744 stration (ch ui., §§ 10—12; ch. v.,§$ 1,2) The 
majority of British statesmen, failed to understand the 
conditions of foreign politics . ‘“‘ with envy and terror,” to 
use the phrase of Macaulay,* the colleagues of Carteret saw 
him involved in endless complications with all kinds of 
German princes, and conversant with the intricacies of the 
Holy Roman Empire and its constitution. He did indeed 
secure for Maria Theresia the British subsidy of £500,000 
which enabled her to overrun Bavaria in 1748, and, breaking 
the neutralty of Hannover, supplied George II with the 
means to raise the army that fought at Dettingen (ch m, 
§§ 9, 11) But when, by way of turning this victory to 
account, he and his master evolved the Agreement of Hanau, 
by which the Elector of Bavaria was to be endowed as 
Emperor by Britain, Parliament would have none of it. 

In July 17438 Wilmington died; and when Pulteney, 
The Pelhams: Supported by Carteret and the King, would faim 
Earl Granville have repented of his rash pledges and taken 
office, the Ministers opposed him and gained the posts of 
First Loid of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Henry Pelham, the younger brother of the Duke of 
~ Macaulay vividly shetches both Carteret’s personality and the internal politics 


of the time towards the end of his essay on Sir Horace Walpole’s Lette: to Sar 
Hovace Mann, For Carteret s family connexions, see Table, p 148, 
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Newcastle, and a disciple of Walpole. Having gained this 
advantage over Carteret, who in the course of 1744 succeeded 
to the title of Earl Granville, the Pelhams, hke Walpole 
twenty years before (ch ii, § 11), resolved to get md of their 
rival altogether. The question at issue was whether of 
our two alles on the Continent, IIannover or the United 
Provinces, should be more diligently cultivated. The King 
and Granville wished to work more heartily with Han- 
nover the Pelhams preferred to hark back to the days of 
“the Old System,” of the wars of Wilham and Anne, when 
the United Provinces were our firm allies (ch. v., $ 2). 

§ 3. In November 1744 the Pelhams presented a memorial 
The Ejection George II, in which they complained of 
of Granville, Granville’s general mysteriousness and want 
Nov 23,1744 of touch with Enghsh ideas and prejudices, 

ending with a request for his dismissal. It was a crisis 
in our history The ancient Kingship and the modern 
Cabinet, having drifted apart, were now 21n conflict (cf. 
ch u1, §§ 2, 14). a King of Great Britain whose home was 
abroad, hke his Norman and Angevin predecessors, had come 
into conflict with British statesmen strong in the support of 
the Parhament. The King gave way, and on November 23 
dismissed Granville. With what ill grace George II. made 
this concession appears when we find the Prussian Ambas- 
sador in London writing thus to his master (December 22, 
1744) ‘ll y a peu de jours que le Roi ne put s’empécher 
de dire au Duc de Newcastle qu’on le tenoit prisonnier, et 
qu’on Vobligeoit de faire tout contre son inclination ” 

Granville’s place was filled by Walpole’s old comrade, 
Henry Pelham’s Lord Hartington. But the Pelhams, in their 
rnd Bottom desire to diminish opposition and form a strong 

1744—1754 Muamistry, went further than this: Chesterfield, 

who, hike Harrington, was a member of the Stanhope famuly, 
was made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and sent as ambassador 
to the United Provinces , while Pitt was persuaded to give 
up his opposition, though the Ministry would not give him 
the only place he would accept, the Secretaryship at War 
(p. 67, ».). But offices were given not only to members o? 
the various Whig parties, such as Grenville, Henry Fox, 
Bedford, Grafton, but to Tories hke Lord Gower, who 
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held the Privy Seal, and Sir John Cotton The Administra- 
tion was not inaptly termed ‘‘ Broad-bottomed ” 
§4 The attempt of the Stuarts in 1744-6 to re-establish 
FrancoJacubite LAemselves in Great Britain with the help of 
Expedition, France was a natural consequence of the war 
February 1744 1n which we became then engaged , but in home 
politics it appeared asastrange anachronism, In February 
1744—a month before Louis XV. formally declared war on 
George LI. (ch v., § 2)—Prince Charles Edward set sail 
with a great expedition equpped by France. But when 
that fleet was dispersed by a storm, France found a more 
profitable field of enterprise in the Austrian Netherlands 
(ch v,§§ 3, 5—7), and declined to furnish another armament 
But Charles was less easily daunted than his father had 
been at his age (eh n., § 5), and his hopeful temperament 
encouraged hin to undertake this second venture that his win- 
some bearing and unfailing tact cartied so near to success 
Strengthened in his determingtion by the French victory 
“the Forty Fue” at Fontenoy im May 1745 (ch v., § 5), but 
th Prestenmens, Without the knowledge of either the French 
July 25—hept 21 King or his father, he sailed from Nantes in 
the Doutelle, and landed at first in the Hebrides, and later, 
on July 25, at Lochnanuagh m Moidart His arrival 
was unexpected, and the ship carrying his stores had been 
diiuven back by a British cruiser hence 1t was with great 
dithculty that he induced his fmends to take up arms. 
Cameron of Lochiel was one of his earliest and keenest 
supporters, but it was the Marquess of Tullibardine who, on 
August 19, raised his royal standard in Glenfinnan. When 
Sir John Cope, with three thousand regulars at his back, 
turned aside to support the loyal clans nea: Fort Augustus, 
the Highlanders who had gathered 1ound Charles slipped 
past him, and on September 3 entered Perth Just a fort- 
night later he scattered the diagoons that sallied out of 
Edinburgh in “the Canter of Coltbmgg ” Meanwhile Cope 
had shipped his troops at Aberdeen and landed them at 
Dunbar But Charles met him at Prestonpans, and on Sep- 
etember 21] his clansmen burst through the morning mists and 
routed the enemy in ten minutes, Hence the ditty .— 
“ Hey, Johnmie Cope, are ye waukin’ yet ?” 
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After a delay of nearly two months, which Charles spent 
Prince Charhe's12 efforts to captivate the Lowlanders, and 
March to Derby, Which the Englsh Government used to collect 
Nov 12—Dee 4 then forces and call troops from the Netherlands, 
Charles resolved to imitate the bold dash for England which 
had ruined Montrose in 1645 and Ins own great-uncle m 
1651 [vol m1, ch v..§ 9; ch vi, § 5] He adopted the 
western 1oute in order toavoid Wade’s army of ten thousand 
which lay at Newcastle. The Highland host, some five 
thousand im number, successively occupied Carlisle 
(November 17), Preston (ctr ch. u., § 5) and Manchester 
(November 28), and six days later they reached Derby. 
Though the capital was guarded by a force encamped at 
‘inchley, the approach of the rebel host within a week's 
march caused a great panic in London 
§5 Derby was the most southely poimt reached 
Battleso¢ ngland had proved neutral 1t 15 said that 
Falhirh, Jan 17, parties used to,make excursions to the points of 
Culloden,Apr 1», March “to see the pretty soldiers pass” Wade 
Tie? and Cumberland were to the north of them, 
and it was feared that the small Scots army would be 
surrounded. Accordingly, on December 6, the retreat 
was begun, and, thanks paitly to a successful brush with 
Cumberland at Chfton, near Penrith (December 18), they 
passed the Border safely and 1eached Glasgow twenty days 
after leaving Derby. While engaged in besieging Stu ling 
Castle, Charles won an easy victory at Falkirk over Gene1al 
Hawley, who was marching to its relief (January 17, 1746) 
But the siege was ultimately raised, and Charles retreated 
farther north to Inverness, It was on Drumossie Moor, 
nea1 Culloden, some five miles east of the Highland capital, 
that Charles made his last stand, on April 16. But his 
forces were again reduced to five thousand, and those, 
too, dispirited and disunited clansmen. On the other hand, 
Cumberland had nine thousand seasoned troops, whom he 
taught to break the Highlanders’ rush by reserving their 
fire until their opponents were almost on them After 
three charges the Scotsmen broke and fled; and Hawley’s 
zeal in cutting down the fugitive rebels won for Cumberland 
the name of “the Butcher.” 
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§ 6. Charles fled from the battlefield, and, after a long 
After “the S8@Yries of adventures, which have been described 
Forty-Five’ a8 romantic, and in which the principal heroine 
Huocesnion, Wa8 Flora Macdonald, he succeeded in reaching 
1745-1807 France (September 29). His after-history is 
melancholy : he sank into debauchery, and died at Rome in 
1788—twenty-two years after his father. His brother 
Henry,* the Cardinal of York, survived till 1807 Their 
monument, designed by Canova, and erected at the cost of 
George III., still stands in S. Peter's, insenibed with the 
titles “James ITI.,” “Charles IIT.,” “Henry 1X.” The Han- 
noverians could afford to be liberal to the fallen dynasty. 

Culloden was the death and burial of Jacobitism in 
ii The Curling practical politics (cf. §8, ch. viun.,§ 1). But the 
ai Highinean British Government had been so much affrighted 

1746-1748 by “the Forty-Five” that 1t struck wildly at 
the conquered, and also hastened to complete its mastery 
over the stronghold of the Stuart cause. Some eighty 
Jacobites were executed, and three hundred and fifty were 
transported, umong the former bemg Lords Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock, and Lovat (1746-7). 

The Secretaryship of State for Scotland, which had been 
in existence since the Union, was abolished in 1746 
(p. 67, 2); but at the same time the Scottish Highlands 
were seriously taken in hand (Intro., § 12). After “the 
Fifteen” Wade had built forts and mnulitary roads, had 
carried out a partial disarmament of the clans, and had 
tried hard to stamp out that charming but uncomfortable 
habit of cattle-lifting which Scott has glorified m Rob Roy 
(ch. u.,§ 5). The Pelhams put the fimshing touches to this 
work: a series of Acts in 1746-8 forbade the wearing of 
the Gaelic garb and the bearing of arms, and abolished the 
hereditary jurisdictions which the Scots kings had, in their 
weakness, confirmed by law to the chiefs. As in Ireland, 
the substitution of the landlord for the chieftain has led to 

* The legitimist succeasion after the extinction of James II's descendants is 
shown 1n a table, vol. 11, p 247 Perhaps the most accessible detailed accounte of 
“the Forty-Five" are piven im Sir Walte: Scott's Tales of a Giandtather and 
Ghambera's Fort y-Five he picturesque incidents in the Jacobite struggle form the 
ataple of conversation in the novels of Mr Walham Black. R. L Stevenson's 


Advntyres of Darid Balfow and Maste: of Ballantrae Wlustrate the state of Scotland 
at this period, 
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the emigration of many peasants and the unpovershment 
of the rest, and our statesmen have still to tackle “the 
crotter question.” Butin two respects at least the “ Saxon” 
managed the “ pacification of the Scottish Highlands” 
better than he managed that of Ireland the agranan 
difficulties were not complicated by religious persecution ; 
and, thanks largely to the genius of Pitt (ch. vin., § 6, fin.), 
the fighting strength of the Scottish Kelts was won for Great 
Britain. not, like that of the Imsh Brigade, for her enemies 
fef. vol. u., ch x., §§ 10, 11; vol. m1, ch. xvi, §§ 1, 17). 
§ 7. The Dutch, as we have seen 1n the previous chapter 
Minuteria, (Ch. v-, $$ 2, 5, 7), failed to take any active 
Cnss, prt in the war, and the troops which Britain had 
~~ rn sent on the Continent had been recalled to resist 

Diplomatics the Highlanders on their way to London. At 
the beginning of the year 1746, indeed, 1t looked as if the 
Pelhams were ruming the country. And yet George II. 
could do nothing against them his favourite munister, 
Granville, had been drven from office (§ 3), and while 
Austria and Russia could be drawing closer in their anti- 
Prussian schemes (ch. v., § 6), the Elector of Ilannover, who 
was as much interested as either in suppressing the upstart 
King, could do nothmg because his “ humble servants” the 
Britash Ministry were of other minds. 

It was these consideratious—various in form, yet united 
un Resignation by their common origin of jealousy between 
of the Pelhams Britain and Jiannover (ch. 1, § 3, ch. i1., § 1, 
etc.)—that led George II. into one of the most important 
crises in our constitutional history. Granville was, of 
course, the minister who would most sympathise with the 
King’s anti-Prussian views. The Pelhams found them- 
selves treated with coldness and reserve by the King: they 
were wishing to introduce Pitt into the Cabinet, and so win 
for the Government the eloquence and young enthusiasm 
that was now used to denounce even their amount of par- 
tiality for the Elector-King almost as unsparingly as he 
had inveighed against Granville (§ 2). But George IT. could 
not endure his independence, aud indeed was thinking of ' 
quite other measures. On February 6, 1746, Bath, coming 
from the royal closet, told Harrington that he had advised 
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the King to negative Pitt’s appomtment and to pursue 
proper (ze Jlannoverian) measures on the Continent. 
‘““They who dictate in private,” Harmngton coldly rephed, 
“should be employed in public” (cf ch 1x., § 8). 
The King accepted the resignation which was thereupon 
it Fulme tendered by nearly all the ministers, and ap- 
oy oane ie pointed Granville and Bath to form a new 
toforn Mainostry to carry out his pohcy But they 
aMimstry could find no one to take office. Chief Justice 
Willes dechned to be their Lord Chancellor, and Sn John 
Barnard to be their Chancello: of the Exchequer After 
various offers and repcated refusals, Bath announced his 
failure to the King, who bitterly complained that a man 
hike Newcastle, “ who was not fit for a chamberlain to a 
petty court in Germany,” should dictate to a Bntish King. 


1}. Wrenry Pevuam’s ADMINISTRATION, 1746—1754. 


§ 8. The King had struggled to free himself from the 
Thumph of lMpiisenment in which he felt himself held 
Minatiy (cf § 3), and had signally failed Hus trusted 

Kingship. Muanister could not find any one to work with 

him, because he lacked the indispensable support of Parlia- 
ment (cf. § 1; ch.iv,$ 14) the thirty peers and eighty 
members of the louse of Commons upon whom he thought 
he could safely rely mustered only a seventh of their 
respective Jlouses It 1s, therefore, from the year 1746 
that we date the full strength of the Whig Ohgarchy, which, 
as we shall see (ch. x, §§ 1 - 4,19), George ITI overthrew. 
dis success, hke his grandfather’s failure, readily connects 
itself with the event that looms Jargest in 1746—the 
Jacobite Insurrection ($$ 4,5) The Pelhams had astutely 
brought things to an issue at a time when their hege lord 
was imperiled by armed rebellion, and therefore less able 
than ever to resist ther demands. George III., on the 
other hand, profited by the failure of “the Forty-Five,” 
which discredited the Stuart cause, and :nduced the Tories, 
wlule retaining ther old pmneiples, to transfer their loyalty 
to the reigning House (ch ix ,§§1, 2). The Jacobite Rising 
and the Ministerial Crisis of 1746, thus remotely connected, 
have also been coupled together in their immediate results : 
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“the King had no longer a rival for the crown, and the 
Pelthams had no longer competitors for the government.” * 
The precise duration of the Bath-Granville Ministry was, 
Changesin Said the wits, “ forty-eight hours seven minutes 
the Minuwtiy, and eleven seconds.” On February 9 the 
WA0—T48 displaced Mamisters returned to office, bringing 
Pitt with them At first he was Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, 
but soon after ward» he became Paymaster of the Forces, in 
which office he introduced a new order of things by refusing to 
take the perquisites: hence he derived a great name for 
incorruptihnhty In the autumn, Newcastle became jealous 
of Harrington as his fellow Secretary, and compelled him 
to change offices with Chesterfield. Chesterfield became 
Secretary, and Harrington went to govern Ireland (cf. ch. 1, 
§$ 7,11) About two years later—just before the Treaty of 
Aachen (ch. v , § 8)—a shuffling of the pack took place, when 
Chesterfield resigned his post, because he had so little 
influence with the King and, possessed so little patronage. 
Newcastle himself took Chesterfield’; place, and handed 
over the Southern Seciretaryship, which he had held since 
1724 (ch 1, § 11), to the Duke of Bedford, a man who took 
more interest than he himself did in the Colonial business 
of the Southern Department (cf. ch x, § 1). 
§ 9 Since the Reform Act of 1832, Parhament has been 
‘Lhe Business of 80 Dusy making up arrears of legislation which 
Parhament we1re necessitated by the Industrial Revolution 
icniecath (ch. xvii., § 8), but which had been neglected 
Century during the Napoleonic wars (ch. xm, xiv ), and 
in adapting our laws to the complicated and ever-shifting 
conditions which the spread of education and the quickening 
of means of production and commu.ication are ceaselessly 
introducing into modern life, that we have very naturally 
come to assume that legislation 1s the main business of our 
national assembly. But in the eighteenth century 1t was 
far otherwise. a Ministry did not then come into office 
pledged toseveral measures of ‘“‘ much-needed reform”, and 
Parhament was not wont to sit till the early hours of the 
morning over Bills to extend the franchise. The comparative . 
rarity of what is nowadays called “ sensational legislation ” 
* Torrens's History of Cabinets, vol, 11 , p. 84. 
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was due not merely to the normal indifference of “ the outside 
public ” to politics (cf. ch. ii., § 1), but also to a general dis- 
belief in the power of Parliament, even 1f it could be prodded 
into legislative activity, to do anybody much good. This 
sentiment was distilled into a distach which Dr. Johnson 
tacked on to Oliver Goldsmith’s poem The Traveller (1764) :— 
“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure !” 
The crises of the eighteenth century turned on points of 
Henry Pelham sforeign or colomal policy the competition in 
er reers India between rival companies (ch. xxiv.), the 
1748—1764 boundaries of American Colonies, or the rela- 
tions between Britain and Hannover (cf.ch.1,§ 1). Conse- 
quently in the lull of European war between 1748 and 1756, 
while the American and Indian quarrels of Brntai and 
France were only ripening (ch v.,§ 9, ch. vu., §§ 1—4), our 
home politics fell into a condition of quietude similar to that 
which had marked Walpole’: sway (ch u., §§ 10—14; 
ch. 1v., §§ 4——6): a few ministerial changes, a few stealthy 
steps on the road-towaids religious liberty, and one or two 
small domestic reforms, sum up all that 1s worth recording 
in home affairs between the 7'reaty of Aachen and the death 
of Henry Pelham (§§ 8—12, cf. ch. v., § 8). 
§ 10. The restoration of peace led Pelham, as it had 
Conversion led his teacher, Walpole (ch. ii., $$ 7, 9), to 
Nations Debt, @ndeavour to lighten the financial burdens left 
1750. | behind by nine years’ warfare (ch ui., §§ 4—12; 
ch. v.). The National Debt had swollen to £78,000,000 
(cf. ch. ii., § 9; ch. vx., § 11), and consisted of various distinct 
loans, mostly at four or five per cent In 1750 Pelham, by 
nuthority of Parhament and with the help of the financiers, 
was able to reduce the interest to three per cent., and though 
the capital amount was slightly increased, the annual charges 
were diminished. At the same time the fourteen issues were 
consolidated into four, and the simplified debt became known 
on ’Change as “ Consols.” One of the results of this saving 
was that the Government could afford to encourage learning : 
in 1753 it raised money to acquire for the nation and to 
endow the collections of Sir Robert Cotton and Sir Hans 
Soane—the nucleus of the British Museum. 
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In religion, as in finance, Henry Pelham timidly followed 
Pelham's Essays VY alpole’slead (cf. ch. iv.,§2): hesought to further 
an Toleration, religious toleration—so long as he could do 1t 
~ "without causing a stir. In 1750 © renewal of 
religious persecution in France drove many refugees to 
England ; and 1t 1s calculated that there were in London as 
many as thirty-five French Protestant churches. In 1751 
a Bill was introduced into Parliament to naturalise these 
immigrants if they would take the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy and receive the Sacrament in any Protestant 
church ; but, though they were welcome to toleration, and 
a Bill had passed in 1749 reheving the Moravians from 
religious disabilities, the Anglican and commercial character 
of the Parhament excluded these recent arrivals from the 
benefits of naturalisation. A Bill to naturalise the Jews 
resident in England was passed in June 1753, but 1t was 
repealed during the next session of Parhament in December. 
The opposition of the British merchants, who did not want 
able “ foreign ” competitors placed on equal terms with them- 
selves, was herein supported by the clamour of a populace 
moved by “ Christian” prejudices (cf. ch. xx, § 6). 
§ 11. In 1751 the New Style was legalised in Great 
Cheaterfiela’s DYitain: in other words, we assimilated our 
Calendar Bill, mode of reckoning time to that adopted by our 
ca neighbours, It was mainly due to Chesterfield 
that the Calendax Bill became law despite Newcastle's 
protests that he “did not love new-fangled things.” As 
a matter of fact, “the New Style” was not particularly 
“ new-fangled.” It had been devised by Pope Gregory XIII. 
so long ago as 1582, and was speedily established among the 
countries in his obedience; but its origin had long damned 
it in the eyes of British Protestantism Julius Caesar, 
basing his arrangement on the assumption that the year 
was exactly 3653 days in length, had decreed the addition 
of a day every four years; but the calculations upon which 
he relied were wrong by about eleven minutes every year, 
and by 1700 the difference between the true time and the 
time according to the “ Old Style ” amounted to eleven days. 
Gregory had set the error right, and also guarded against 
its recurrence by decreeing that the last year of each 
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century should be a leap-year only if the number of the 
century was divisible by four - bence the year 1900 will not 
be a leap-year. Chesterfield’s Calendar Act,* adopting 
CGiregory’s system, provided that the year 1752 should begin 
on January 1, not on March 25—the legal New Year’s Day 
hitherto — and that our tame should be corrected by omitting 
the days between September 3 and 13 inclusive—:e that 
September 3 should be in 1751 called September 14 The 
stagnation of British politics is illustrated by the fact that 
the loudest cry raised by the Opposition at the General 
Election of 1754 was, “ Give us bach our eleven days !” 
In 1753 a useful Act for the regulation of marriages was 
Hardwicken CRITIC’ by Phihp Yorke, Lord Hardwicke, who 
Meniiaqe Act, had been Lord Chancellor smce 1737. It put 
tie an end to the irregular ceremonies performed at 
the Fleet and at Gretna Greon—ceremonies which, if some- 
times “romantic,” gave a large scope for squalid fortune- 
hunting, but m so doing it showed how httle weight was 
attached to Nongonformist scruples when they came into 
conflict with the Whig conception of the Anglican clergy as 
eivil functionaries Lardwicke’s J/armage Act prescribed— 


1 The Legal Conditins of Marriage —Except in the case of 
Jewish and Quaker weddings, no marriage shall be esteemed legal 
unless performed by aduly qualified Anghcean pnest— either (2) under 
special licence froin the Archbishop of the Province, or (8) after 
the banns have been published on three successive Sundays in the 
parishes of the intending bnde and bridegroom 

nu. Penalties for anfringement of these conditions —The marnage 
to be null, and the celebrant to be hable to seven years’ transportation. 


§ 12. The death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, in March 
1751 opened up the prospect of a mmority and, as in the 


* The difference between the A.sto, ical year on the one hand and the ciiii o, legal 
year on the other is as fertile a cause of chronological confusion 1n our history, down 
to 1751, as the difference between the ‘‘ Old Style" and the ‘‘ New Style ’ All 
modern historians, for convenience’ sake, systematically disregard the chronol of 
contemporary writers so far as to treat the year as beginning on January 1, and the 
correctast bistorians endeavour to secure precision by adopting a formula hke this, 


for example, for the date of the Pelhams’ resignation (§ 7)}—February z 174 ‘ 


In this wok the ‘‘ Old Style” 1s used for purely British affairs, the New Style 
for Continental matters, and January 1 1s always regarded as New Year's Day 
{cf vol 111, ch. xin ,§ 5) A synopsis of the segnal years of the Kings of England 
18 given in Cassell s Dictionaiuv of Bnglish History, sv Kina For various methods 
of computing time, etc , see art CHRONOLOGS mm the Breycloped:a Britannia 
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case of the Crown in 1701 (Intro., § 10), 1t was thought 
Desh of Princo expedient to settle beforehand how the govern- 
March 20,1731 Went should be carried on, rather than leave 
1 Kenaew tet the highest posttion in the State exposed to 
scramble, and a Regency .Act provided that, should George IT 
die while his grandson—then im his thirteenth year—was 
under eighteen, the government should reside in the hands 
of the Princess of Wales and a Council of Regency. 
Frederick’s death also led to some munisterial re- 
11 Changesin Arrangements 1t so weakened the forces of 
the Ministry the Opposition that George IT. began to feel 
himself for a time somewhat freer from his Whig Ministers 
(ctr §§ 3,7,8) The Pelhams were obliged to reconcile them- 
selves with their old rival Granville, who became President 
of the Council (cf ch 1x, $ 8), and at the same time Bedford 
resigned his Secietaryship in favour of Holdernesse 
This partition of offices did not last three years On 
The Death of March 6, 1754, ellenry Pelham died, and the 
ney Penal King, as he gazed round the parcel of minor 
“ee pilots by whose aid he would have to weather 
the 11sing war-storms (ch vu, §§ 1 - -4), vented his app1ehen- 
sions in a forecast which was amply justified by the event 
(ch. vir, §§ 2—5) ‘Now I shall have no more peace!” 


The Carterets and the Granvilles. 


Sir John Granville, E of Bath, 1600 
{ 


Jane Sir William George,=Grace, 
Leveson Gower I ord Carteret ,| Countess Granvalle 
dg 1695 d 1744 
Sir John, aft Lord Gower John Lord Carteret , 
Ancestor of the present E Granville, 1744 
DUKE OF SUTHERLAND d 1766 (1742-4) 
and EARL GRANVILLE 2 | ; 
a ee 
Robert, an iakethisiias Wilham Petty, E of Shelburne,=Sophia 
2nd E Granville, 2nd Visct aft Marq of Lansdowne, 
1764 Weymouth 1737 1805 (1782-3 ) 


Thomas, 3rd Vise Weymovth, aft Marq of Bath 


Nore —The persons of political importance in the above table are shown 1n 
etalics , those who held so high a place in the Government that Administrations 
have been called by their name, and that they themselves have sometimes been 
styled ‘‘ Prime Ministers,’ are shown in dark type, the period of their serving 
being denoted by dates enclosed within brackets and marked in heavy type 
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I BOURBONS + BRITAIN-HANNOVER. 
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OCRAM ARD FRANCE. East, 

1764, Gt. Meadows (July 2) 

1756. Braddock beaten (July), 
Br, Colonists take Beau- 
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EWCANSTLE vice PELHAM {RECALL OF DuPLRErx. 
Boscawen in W. Atlantic [Peace between the Br. 
and the Fr Companies 





1786,Jan | séjour and Gaspereau or (Jan ) 
Apr Fr exped to Minorca oi 
y |Anglo-Fr, War dec] (17) |B to Minorca ; 
June Fr take Minorca (28) ‘““Biack HoLg ” of Cal- 
Aug. {Montcalm takes Oswego cutta (20) 
Oct | (14) ; 
Nov Pitt-DkvONSHIRE = v¢¢ : 
17687, Jan . NEWCABSILE, Clive retakes Calcutta 
Apr |NFWCASTLF 7 ice Pitt Br exped to Rochefort) (2) 
ay fails Br takeChandarnagar. 
June Pirt-NFWCASTLE Mini |Plassey(23), Br. sai 


July |Br. exped to Quebec fails. 
Aug. |Fr take Pt Wm Henry 


Sept, 
Nov 
Dee. 
1788, Apr. Lally to Pondicherry, 
Ma Br_ take Fort 8 Louis/Lally takes Ft.8 Tae 


y 
June fiake Loulsburg (26) 
July [Br.attackTiconderoga(s), 
Aug. [Bi take Frontenac (27) 


(Senegal) 
Br degtroy Cherbourg 
and attack 8 Malo 


Oct . ; 
Nov. |Br,take Ft Duquesne(25) ‘ pt 
Dee. Br take Goree oe 
1759, Feb i Fr raise siege of 
Apr. Madras 


May |Br take Guadeloupe (1) 
June |Br, exped to Quebecsta 
July {FERDINAND VI {Br bombard Havre 
Aug |CHARLEs IIT, Sp, succ 
sept [Heights of Abraham (13), 
Nov. Br take oe (18) 


Br fieet defeated off 
beron (20) Br Trinkamali. 


Wandiwash (22) B8r. 
Thurot def off Man (28) ; 
Sept |/Br take Montreal (8). 


Oct |GrorckEIII suoc. GEORG j ou : 

No IL, (25 : - (15) 
1761, Jan. nt ; Br take Pondicherry 
Feb, Br take Mahé (10). 
July Br. take Dominica. Br take Belleisle, a 
Aug “THIRD” BOURBON FAMILY COMPACT (15) 

Oct. Bore vce Pitt 

1762, Jan, |BRITAIN + SPAIN (4) |SPAIN: PORTUGAL, 
Feb |Br = Martinique (6) ; 
May 
July ee Ps 
Aug iBr take Havana (12) bts ; , 
Oct Br take Manila (6) ‘ se 


Noi PRELIMINARIES FONTAINEBLEAU. 
1768, Feb PEACE OF PARIS (10) (Fr, Sp, @ B, Port }. 
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West. : . DATE. 
ee ‘ 1754. 
Subs.-Tr. . @. B. and Hesse- Cassel, Russ., ete ; 1785, 
KAaunrtz seeking French alhance for Austria 
CONV. WESTMINSTER (16) (G. B -Pr | Jan 1756 
s ‘ r. 
“ FIRST” TR VERSAILLES (1) [Austr -Fr } F y 
ae une 
Pr invades Saxony Aug 
Lobosits (1) draw Pirna Oct 
(17) P v Saz. Russ. accedes to Austr.-|Dec. 
Imperial Edict against Lb lants II of Prussia} Fr. alliance (31) Jan 1757 
chenberg(24) P.v Aus ‘ ; Apr. 
“SECOND” TR VER- Prag (6) P ay 
haley gh oad -Fr |\Kolin (18) P June 
Hastenbach (28) Fr v /Pr mney from Bohm July 
Han. {VEN (8, 10) Gross-Jagersdorf (30) R |Aug 
CONVS. KLOSTERSE- Sept. 
Rossbach (5) P v Fr Nov. 
Pitt repud. KlosterseveniLeuthen (5) P Dec 
Subs-Tr London (11),Pr retake Schweidnitz Apr 1763 
{G.B.-Pr \ Pr mv Moravia ay 
Krefeld(23) Han. Fr LOlmutz June 
Pr driven from siege of July 
: Austr inv Shlesia ZUrndorf (25) P Aug. 
he Hochkirchen(14) A.v Pr ‘ Se 
-% Ov 
“THIRD” TR VER- Dec 
SAILLES (30, 31) : Feb 175) 
poceen (le) Fry Hann | Russo.-Su Treaty Apr. 
ay 
June 
; Ziillichau (23) R v. Pr |July 
tae Hann v Fr Ktinersdorf (12) Pr, v.,Aug 
Austr. take Dresden Austr and Russ sli 
OV 
” Austro- Russian one and Convention of ee (21) Mar 1760 
oe Pane (15). Pr Te 
. ; pt 
Rheinberg (16) Fr . Russ. occ Berlin (9-12). |Oct 
7 orgau (3) ; Nov 
oe {Fred Holds his own Jan. 1761 
: ‘ mn Silesia, Henry in Feb 
Villingshausen (16) Saxony ] : July 
Hann, ug. 


BUTE vce rae (ELIZABETH. |Oct 
‘ Peter III., Russ , suce.|Jan. 1762, 
(Russ and Pr.}.|/Feb 
‘ ; Tr Hamburg (22) (Pr.|7R PETERSBURG (5)(May 
‘ -— (30) Fr Sw. aan II deposes uly 
ohannisburg (30). : — PETER ug. 
Pr take Schweldnitz (9) 7 , Oct. * 
Hann. take 


Cassel (7) Nov 
PEACE OF HUBERTSB URG (15) ([Austr., Pr, Sax. } Feb 1763 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


International Affairs, 1756—1763. 


I THE OUTBREAK OF Two QUARRELS, 1748—1756.—§ 1 Old-World 
and New-World Problems 1n 1750; Anglo-Fiench Colony disputes 
in India (Duplex), and America (Washington) —§ 2 The French 
Colomes of Canada and Louisiana, 1608—1752 , Colomal Fighting 
wn 1755 on the Ohio, 1n the Hudson-Richelieu Trough, and on the Bay 
of Fundy —§ 3 The European Situation Anglo-Prussian Conrenteon 
of Westminster, January 16, 1756, Two Austro-French 77reaties of 
Versailles, May 1,1756-—-§ 4 The Attitude of Elizabeth of Russia, 
Characte1 of the Seven Years’ Wa1 

II THE CO-OPERATION OF FREDERICK II AND WILLIAM PITT, 
1756—1760 —§ 5 Byng fails to save Mimorca from the French, 
Apnli—July 1756, Frederick begins the Third Silesian War by the 
occupation of Saxony, August—Octobe1 1756.—§ 6 The “Second” 
Austro-French Ti eaty of Versaitles (later cancelled), May 1, 1757 — 
§ 7 Prussian and Hannoverian Operations on the Continent in 1757. 
—§8 British Failures by Land and Sea in 1757, Karly Measures of 
Wilham Pitt on becoming Foreign Minister in June 1757 —§ 9 Pitt's 
Ventures in 1758, in America, 1n Africa, 11 Germany, and on the Sea. 
—§ 10 Frederick’s Resistance to Austria and Russia in 1758, the 
“ Third” Austro-French Treaty of Versariles, December 30, 1758 — 
§ 11 European Fighting in 1759 Minden and Kuuersdorf, August 1, 
12—§12 British Naval and Colomial Successes in 1759 aZoOs, 
Quiberon, Quebec, etc —§ 13 The War in 1760, Wandiwash, 
Montreal, Liegnitz, Torgau, etc 

III THE BREAK-UP OF THE ALLIANCES, 1759—1763 —§ 14. The 
Accession of Charles II of Spain (August 1759) and its International 
Bearings.—§ 15 The “ Thurd” Bourbon Family Compact, August 15, 
1761.—§ 16 The Accession of George III., October 25, 1760 , Fall of 
Pitt and Abandonment of Prussia, 1761.—§ 17, French Reverses in 
1761-2, the Anglo-Spanish War, January—November 1762 —§ 18 
Peace of Parts, February 10, 1763.—§ 19. The Accession of Peter LI 
and of Katharine II of Russia, January—July 1762, the Peace of 
Hubertsburg, February 15, 1763 —§ 20. Reviewof the Seven Years’ War. 


I Tae Ovursreak or Two QuarRrRELs, 1748—1756. 


§ 1. The various wars which came to a pause 1n 1748—1750 
left nearly all the Powers that had taken part in them 
147 
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sore about something or other (ch. v., § 9). Prussia was 
Old Worlg detested by all her neighbours; Austria wanted 
and New-World to recover Silesia, and ascribed its loss almost 
Problems, 1755 a. much to her ally, Britain, as to her enemy, 
Prussia , and the British colonial competition with France 
was hardly checked at all by the vagueness of the Peace of 
Aachen. Asin 1739—1740 (ch ui.,§§ 3,4), the British colomal 
troubles came first toa head and quickly became intermingled 
with Huropean complications. But the differences between 
the two situations lay deeper than the resemblances. In 
the coming war, the colonial struggle never sank into the 
background, but, as France took the place of the now 
quiescent Spain as our cluef opponent (ch. v , § 6), remained 
throughout of supreme importance, and whereas in 1740 
our then Continental ally, Austria, needed our alliance, in 
1755 it was Britain that was in search of some European 
Power to protect Hannover from France (§ 3). 
The Anglo-French quarrel was all but world-wide, and in 
Anglo-French both East and West 1t involved native peoples. 
pare! The story of the struggle m India will be told 
1 In the East consecutivelyin another place (ch. xxiv., §§ 3—7). 
Here it may suttice to notice how curiously it resembled the 
European lawsuits whose course we have so far traced 
(ch. n1., $$ 6—12, ch. v., §§ 1, 2). France and Great Biitain 
began to fight out their commercial duel in India under 
pretence of being auxiliaries to various peninsular princes 
engaged in settling a mass of succession claims compared 
to which the intricate Austrian Succession was mere child's 
play (ch. ni, §§ 6, 7). 
In 1754, while France gave an earnest of her desire to 
in Inthe West keep the peace by recalhng Duplex from India 
Washington (ch, xxiv, § 6), the French and the British 
Fort Duquesne, colonists came to blows in the West, and their 
Ht respective Home Governments made ready to 
support them. Hitherto the struggle between the two sets 
of colonists had taken place either along the sea-face of 
North America or in the trough of the Hudson and 
Richelieu rivers, and had been concerned with lands desired 
for immediate use [cf. vol. m1., ch. xvii., § 4]. Thus in 
*‘ Queen Anne’s War” we had gained the peninsular portion 
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of Nova Scotia ; and in “ King George’s War,” Cape Breton 
Island, which forms, as 1t were, an eastern extension of 
Nova Scotia, had been the chief American bone of conten- 
tion. And though, in accordance with the Peace of Aachen, 
we restored Lousburg in July 1749 (ch. v., §$ 5, 8), we took 
care at the same moment to found upon a splendid Acadian 
harbour a rival fortress, which bears the name of the then 
President of the Board of Trade and Plantations,* Lord 
Halifax. But when in 1754 George Washington, a colonel 
in the Virginian militia, followed up his peaceful mission of 
the previous year to persuade the French to abandon Fort 
Duquesne (§ 2), by a futile effort to expel them by force, an 
armed contest for the possibilities of future expansion began 
on the inland face of the Colonies (cf. ch. x , $$ 1, 2). 
§ 2. A glance at the map (p. 151) will show the relative 
The French position of the rival nationalities. Contem- 
ang amin = poraneously with the English settlements in 
1608—1750 ' America Pal. eil., ch. xvii, §§ 1—4], the 
French had in 1608 established themselves firmly on the 
S. Lawrence, and one hundred and ten yéars later—during 
the Regency (ch i., § 2)—they had founded New Orleans 
in the delta of the Mississippi, to be the capital of the river- 
basin which La Salle had in 1682 formally annexed to 
France under the name of Louisiana. The English had thus 
obtained a portion of the rim of North America, while the 
French had obtained two portions of the rim and claimed 
the region that connected the two. They held a much 
better position in America than Great Britain holds now 
in Africa, where some hope to see a British strip of territory 
extend from the Cape to Cairo: they were not watched by 
_ the jealous eyes of several European states; they had easy 
river communication right across their domains; and they 
had “effectively occupied” their “sphere of influence” by 
chains of strongholds. There were in all some sixty forts 


* THE BOARD OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS dates from 1695, when William III 
constituted 1t as a separate committee of the Privy Council, consisting of the chief 
officers of state and eight nominated members The somewhat similar Cowncil for 
Trade and Covneil for Plantatvons set up after the Restoration had been amalgamated 
as the Counel for Ti ade and Plantations in 1672, and abolished three years later. , 
The Board of Trade and Plaatations, along with the Secretary of Stute for the Colonies 
established in 1768 (Note, p 67), was swept away by Parliament at the close of the 
War of the American Revolution in 1782 (ch. x , § 26). The present Board af Trade 
was established 1n 1786, by an Order in Council 
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and blockhouses, disposed so as to guard the two main lines 
of communication—one starting from the south end of 
Lake Michigan (where Chicago now stands) and connecting 
with the Mississippi by the River Ilimou, the othe: starting 
from near Detroit, at the head of Lake Ene, and making use 
of the River Wabash. The genius exhibited 1n the location 
of these forts, both for mihtary puiposes and for trade, is 
shown by the fact that so many of their sites are now large 
commercial and railway centres. But 1t was not until the 
Fiench began to hedge in the British colonies still more 
closely, both here and on the coast, that the more statesman- 
like British leaders, both at home and in the colonies, woke 
to their danger In the middle of the century, the French 
made # bid for a third route from sea to sea, which was 
better, not only because 1t was shorter, but also because it 
required an easier portage and made use of a finer river 
In 1752 Duquesne, the new French Governo of Canada, 
founded a foit, which bore hi» name, at the spot where the 
Alleghany and the Monongahela mvers umte to form the 
Ohio, and also estabhshed a station at the nearest pomt on 
Lake Erie to the more northerly of these rivers. 
The Bntish Government thereupon 1edoubled its efforts 
Thies Colonal L® induce the colonixs chiefly concerned to 
Campugnr, snatch the “Gateway of the West” from their 
foreign rivals But Pennsylvama, to which 
this region now belongs, following the penceful precepts of its 
Quaker founders, refused to budge beyond the Alleghanies ; 
and the Virgunan attack of 1754 came to naught (§ 1, jfin.). 
Early in 1755 both parties sent out troops from Europe, and 
hghting took place at all the three disputed points. General 
Braddock, with the thousand British regulars that he 
had brought with him and about five hundred colonials, 
marched on Fort Duquesne, but, bemg unaccustomed 
to backwoods fighting, he fell into an ambuscade, and 
on July 9 lost ns hfe and half his forces. Meanwhile, 
at the other end of the frontier, a body of two thousand 
New Englanders had mastered the French forts of 
Beauséjour and Gaspereau, on the Isthmus of Chignecto ; 
while another colonial force in the intermediate district had 
beaten the French and had estabhshed Fort Wulam Henry 
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on Lake George, as a check to Ticonderoga, the chief French 
fort on Lake Champlain It was in this year, too, that the 
British Governo1 of Nova Scotia carried on that deportation 
of some six thousand of its French inhabitants which forms 
the subject of Longfellow’s yp 
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§ 3. In the same season warlike operations had begun 
Bntam-Han neare1 home In July 1755 Newcastle sent Bos- 
aroveaii and it@ cawen into the Atlantic to prevent the French 
nexions, 1755 remforcements reaching Canada; and when he 
failed, Hawke received instructions to cut off French mer- 
chantmen. In J uly also Newcastle made subsidy-treaties 
with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and other petty German 
princedoms for the protection of Hannover. There was 
some talk of a Russian subsidy, which caused ministerial 
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changes at home (ch. viii., §§ 2, 3), but Russia had formed 
other combinations (§ 4), and so George turned to Prussia. 
Frederick, when contemplating in the spring his attack 
Anglo-Prossian On Saxony, had desired, as in 1741 (ch. ii , § 9), 
Cons catron of to shield himself against Russian intervention ; 
Jan 16,1756 and as his alliance with France was about to 
expire, he had attempted to inaugurate underhand negotia- 
tions with Britain. At the time, these had been rejected, 
but now George IT.’s ministers, fearing a Prussian invasion 
of Hannover at Bourbon instigation, took up the proffered 
alliance (cf. ch. iii., §$ 8,10, 12) Accordingly, in January 
1756 they agreed to a Convention of Westminster which 
‘“ wuaranteed the neutrality of Germany” against foreign 
attack, but by a secret article expressly excluded the 
Austrian Netherlands. Brandenburg and Hannover thus 
sought to protect themselves while leaving the Hapsburgs 
out in the cold. 
The news of this Anglo-Prissian alliance ripened the 
Austro-French Schemes which Russia and Austria had been 
Tan ef elaborating against Prussia since 1746 (ch. v ,§ 6). 
May 1,1756 Their plan of campaign was ready, and Saxony 
refrained from formally joining the alliance only from fear 
of what Prussia might do. But Austria, Russia, and 
Saxony combined were not strong enough to attack Prussia ; 
and either Britain or France was wanted to provide the 
necessary subsidies, Austria, as we have seen (ch. ni., § 12 ; 
ch. v., § 9), had come to regard the Sea-Powers with 
coolness; and now, 1n accordance with the policy of Kaunitz, 
ambassadors had been sent to France to gain her support. 
“A great Power was,” in Kaunitz’s own words, ‘to be 
convinced that the whole political system which it had 
hitherto pursued was in direct opposition to its true 
interests” Secret negotiations had been carried on through 
Louis XV.’s mistress, Madame de Pompadour, with her 
confidant, the Abbé Bernis, but no progress was made till 
France received news of the Convention of Westminster. Then 
finding herself debarred from attacking Hannover, while 
’ she was to all intents and purposes at war with Great 
Britain, on May Day 1756 France accepted the Austrian 
alhance in two T'reates of Versailles. 
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§ 4. On December 31, 1756, Russia acceded to the Austro- 
Treaty of Hrench Alliance, and so fiustrated the hopes 
pritersurg, of Frederick that by gaining the goodwill of 
™” Great Britaun he night at least avoid the active 
hostility of her Russian ally. Britain had no sort of quarrel 
with Russia, and indeed was unwilling to move even a frigate 
into the Baltic against ber; but Elizabeth, viewing with 
disfavour the rise of a strong German neighbour and having 
personal animosities agamst Frederick, sacrificed the cash 
advantages of her subsidy-treaty with Britain in order to 
assist in pulling down Prussia. 
Long before Russia had formally acceded, the two wais 
Beginnings Whose genesis we have traced above had 
and Features definitely begun. In April, France had invaded 
Years War, Muinorea: in August, Frederick had entered 
1756-1763 Saxony Thus there came to pass, on the one 
hand, the renewal of the world-duel between Britain and 
France, and, on the other, tle outbreak of the Third Silesian 
War (cf. ch. in , §$ 7—10, ch v., §§ 2—4). Buti this war 
—called, for want of a better name, the Seven Years’ War— 
Britain and Prussia were allies against France and Austria, 
while Russia and Saxony-Poland were ranged on the side 
of the Empress-Queen, There were therefore no campaigns 
in the Austrian Netherlands, no participation of the United 
Provinces, though Britain strove amain to secure their as- 
sistance (cf. ch. v., §§ 6,7) The Continental campaigns took 
place on all the borders of Brandenburg and Prussia—+ e 
in Silesia, Saxony, Bohemia, Pomerania, East Prussia, and 
Hannover The extra-European rivalry between Britain 
and France was maintained—more strenuously than ever 
before—on the ocean, in America, and 1n India 


II. THE Co-OPpERATION OF Pitt AND FREDERICK, 1756—1760 


§ 5 The French expedition against Minorca, though in 
Fightingin 175° fact an act of simple retaliation for British 
" birt pleas ta raids on French shipping, was, on May 17, made 
Aprilis—July7 the pretext for a declaration of war on France. 
The Duke of Richelieu’s troops landed on the island on 
April 18; a month later Admiral John Byng, the son of 


the victor of Cape Passaro (ch. i, § 6), arrived, and after a 
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drawn engagement with La Galissoni¢re retreated to 
Gibraltar, on June 28, Governor Blakeney surrendered 
S. Philip’» Castle , and nine days later he evacuated the whole 
land. The loss of Minorca, followed, as 1t was, by the 
news of such disasters as “ the Black Hole” m June (ch xxiv., 
§ 8) and as Montcalm’s capture of Fort Oswego on Lake 
Ontano in August, shook Newcastle's Ministry to its 
foundations (ch vii., §§ 2,3). In pomt of fact the war 
services had been allowed to run down during the years of 
peace, and Minorca had been left m a weak condition 
through the prevalence of the fancy that the reputation of 
our command of the sea would serve as an effective substitute 
for 1ts reality. Byng was court-martialled; and though 
acquitted of the charges of treachery and cowardice he was 
condemned for having shirked his duty. On March 14, 1757, 
he was shot on his own quarter-deck, as Voltaire observed, 
“ pour encourager les autres.” 
In August 1756 Fredericks as his manner was, had 
ii krederick's struck the first blow by hurling his forces 
gy Shee against the nearest and weakest of his possible 
Aug %—Oct 17 assailants He quickly made himself master 
of Dresden ; and from the State documents there he compiled 
a ménowre raisonné ‘ justifying” his action On October 1, at 
Lobositz in Bohemia, he defeated the Austiian troops that 
Browne was leading to August’s relief , and a fortnight later 
(October 17) the entire Saxon army that lay entrenched at 
Pirna, a few miles above Dresden, was compelled to surrender. 
§ 6. Frederick’s aggression 1n Saxony, however bnght 
The “ Scout” 1. 1ts 1mmediate results, increased the number 
nici! of his enemies, while as yet be lacked serviceable 
May 11,1757 friends (§ 8). Eariy in 1757 he was formally 
put to the ban of the Empire, and steps were taken in the 
usual dilatory fashion to gather “an army of execution” 
to carry out the will of the Diet. All that, however, would 
have been only harmless thunder but for the co-operation of 
France, which renewed its alliance with Austria, on the 
anniversary of its inception (§ 3), in the “ Second” Treaty of 
Versailles. Besides making a number of working arrange- 
ments which were partly carried out, the treaty planned a 
re-urrangement of Europe which was not :— 
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i, PARTITION OF PRUSSIA, In the interest of those Powers that, 
join in the good work of 1educing her to a proper Ievel Austiia 
[ Silesia, etc ], Saxony Urapeeds etc |, the two Wittelsbach Electors, 
rElowe) [an additional slice of Pomerania], and the Umtcd Provinces 

eve 

11. BOURBON-HAPSBURG LAND-TRANSFERS (to be made as soon as 
Mania Theresia 1s in possession of Silesia, etc.) — 

(1) Compensation for France in Flanders and Havnault Ostend, 
Mieuport, Ypres, Mons, etc 

(2) Evrchange of the Austrian Netherlands (thus shorn) for the 
duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla—if Don ’hihp be willing 
to give the latter up to Maria Theresia in exchange for the forme1 
[cf ch v, § 8]. 


§ 7. Whule this treaty was in the making, Fiederick was 
Fredericks again on the war-path. In April he invaded 
Si itenu: Bohemia, and, atter winning a battle at 
Apr —-June1757_ Reichenberg, he beat Charles of Lorraine in a 
hard-won victory without the walls of Prag (May 6), but 
bemg defeated by Daun at Kolin (June 18), in an attempt 
to cover the siege of that city, he withdrew into Saxony. 
His adversaizies soon afterwards retaliated by taking the 
Attackson aggressive in their turn. Daun and Piince 
aii praae Charles of Lorraime forced an entty into Silesia. 
and Pomerania An army of one hundred thousand Russians 1n- 
vaded Prussia proper—ze the detached region whose port 
was Konigsberg and which had, early 1n the sixteenth century, 
passed from the possession of the Teutonic Knights to the 
Hohenzollerns and had in 1700 given them their kingly 
title,—-where they took Memel and on August 30 defeated 
Marshal Lehwald at Gross-Jagersdoif Their retirement into 
Poland and Courland set Lehwald free to drive back the 
Swedes, who had been induced by France to join in the war 
(cf ch. 1, § 9), and were harrying Prussian Pomerania. 
More imposing was the interposition of France, which 
The Consenteons 2Ployed 1n two parts of Germany the hundred 
of Kloxtes seer, thousand troops thatshehad promised Onearmy, 
September 8,10 under Marshal Estrées, occupied the Hohen- 
zollern lands on the Lower Rhine (Intro , § 18, fin.), overran 
the western part of the electorate of Hannover, and defeated 
the heterogeneous Hannoverian army, under Cumberland, at 
Hastenbach (July 28). The Duke of Richelieu then took the 
command and drove Cumberland to Stade, on the Elbe, 
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where the Hannoverian general agreed, in two Conventions 
of Klosterseven, to disband his army (September 8, 10). 

The triumphant march of the French m Westfalia helped 

Fredericks forward the other French army, under Soubise, 
Rostnch Nov 5, Which joined the Imperial army in Thuningia, 
feuthen, Dec 5. and hoped to expel the Prussians from 
Saxony. At a moment when Haddick, a Hungarian 
general, was levying contiibutions in Berlin, Frederick 
boldly darted westward, and on November 5 overthrew the 
combined army, though it was twice the size of his own, at 
Rossbach on the Saale. Then hastily retracing his steps to 
effect a junction with the forces that he had left in Silesia, 
he routed the Austrians on the Oder, in a battle indifferently 
called Leuthen or Lissa (December 5), and recovered Breslau 
from Charles of Lorraine 

§ 8. These two victories saved Prussia from her present 
British Failures PET! 2nd gave his island ally time to make an 
by bea.und Land,effective diversion in his favour. Great Britain 

oT was passing through a series of ministerial 
erises (ch viil., 6§ 2—4); and, as a consequence, all her 
endeavours in 1757, both by sea and by land—except Clive’s 
victory at Plassey on June 23, with which the Home 
Government had nothing to do (ch xxiv., § 8)—were dismal 
failures. The expedition sent out in the spring against 
Rochefort was as unsuccessful in the hands of Admiral 
Hawke and General Mordaunt as Buckingham’s expeditions 
against the neighbouring town of Rochelle in Charles I.’s 
early years [vol 111, ch 11, §§ 5, 10], and the still larger 
armament entrusted to the Earl of Loudon and Admiral 
Holbourne for the capture of Quebec did not even venture to 
take the preliminary step of recovering Louisburg (June— 
August), On August 9 the garrison of Fort William 
Henry, which had surrendered to Montcalm, was massacred 
by the Indian alles of the French.* 

But at the end of June 1757 William Pitt took charge 
Early Schemes of Of foreign affairs, and at once began to infuse 
uWalliam Pitt into their management some of that infectious 
energy which caused Frederick IT. to recognise in him a 


* This massacre forms one of the leading episodes in Fenimore Cooper's Last of 
the Mohicans Another romance dealing with this struggle is Mr Gilbert Parker's 
da the Trail of the Sivard 
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kindred spirit. “England has long been in travail,’ he 
said, ‘‘and has at length brought forth a man” Pitt 
believed with his whole heart that the frustration of the 
French schemes outside Europe would be of incalculable 
advantage to Britain , and he considered that the best way 
to effect this object would be to concentrate the whole 
fighting strength of Britain on the naval and colonial war, 
while he kept France busy in Europe by spending British 
money on the European enemy of France and of her ally. 
Accordingly, towards the end of 1757 he induced George IT 
to repudiate the Conventions of Klosterseven, both as Elector 
and as King, and in the following April he entered into a 
new subsidy treaty with Prussia, whereby Great Britain en- 
gaged to pay Frederick £670,000 per annum ($10) Atthe 
same time he planned against France a world-wide attack, 
which, scattered as it was, possessed a real connexion, and 
whose several parts were committed to the able commagders 
whom he had the gift of discpvering or creating (§§ 9, 4 2). 
§ 9. Westwards, it was only in the Iludson-Richelieu 
Pitt's Ventures trough that Pitt’s grand dash on Canada 
pes. 6 failed On J uly 8 Abercrombie’s assault on Fort 
onCanada Ticonderoga was repulsed by Montcalm, with 
heavy loss. But seven weeks later this disaster was counter- 
balanced a httle farther west on August 27 Bradstreet’s 
colonials captured Fort Frontenac (now Kingston), and thus 
obtained command of Lake Ontario Meanwhile, on July 26 
Louisburg had, after three weeks’ siege, fallen before the 
powerful armament headed by Admiral Boscawen and 
General Amherst; and, 1n consequence of this success, 
both Cape Breton Island and the neighbouring Island of 
8S. John (now Prince Edward Island) passed into the 
hands of the British. But the most striking success was 
gained at the end of the year, when Forbes took Fort 
Duquesne (November 25), and at the request of the colonial 
troops, to whom its capture was mainly due, re-named it 
Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg). 
Everywhere else—except perhaps in India (ch. xxiv., § 7) 
i In Afnea —the tide of fortune flowed also in favour of 
and France (Great Brita. In May she took Fort 8. Louis, 
in Senegal, in December Goree Island, off Cape Verde. 
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Nearer home, two expeditions were sent against the French 
arsenals of S. Malo and Cherbourg: in the second 
Cherbourg was destroyed by General Bhgh and Commodore 
Howe; but S Malo beat off both onsets. 
On the Continent, Pitt did a great service for the 
a In Wet *0glo-Hannoverian army by obtaming from 
Germany Frederick the loan of Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
krefeld,June23 to supersede Cumberland. On June 23 Prince 
Ferdinand defeated the French at Krefeld, and diove them 
from the West German territories that they had occupied 
in the previous year (§ 7) 
§ 10 Thanks largely to Pitt’s subsidies, Frederick was 
bioderick’s @bPle to keep his head above water In April 
Canpugns he recaptured Schweidmtz, m Silesia, and, cross- 
BEDS ing the frontier, besieged Olmutz, m Moravia, 
but was early in July compelled by Daun to retreat 
Meanwhile an army of Russians under Fermor had overrun 
Prussin, and were attacking Brandenburg , but on August 25 
Frederick defeated them at Zorndorf, on the Oder, and drcve 
them back. He then marched to the help of his brother 
Ilenry in Saxony , and, though surprised and defeated by 
Daun at Hochkirchen on October 14, he compelled both 
the Austrian and the Imperial forces to evacuate Saxony 
It was obvious that Frederick’s overthrow could not be 
Th “Thea? accoinphshed without greater efforts, and even 
ga dite He then was not so certain as it had seemed to his 
Youulle, enemies before Pitt’s advent to power Accord- 
Dec 80,1758 ingly, though im answer to the Anglo-Prussian 
Treaty of London of April 11, 1758 (§ 8), Louis XV and 
Mama Theresia renewed thew alhance at the end of the 
year, France now repented the rash promises that she had 
made in the treaty of May 1757 ($ 6) The Duke of 
Choiseul, the new French Minister, took over the moderate 
policy which had caused the fall of Bernis, and, instead of 
fulfilling that treaty, made a new arrangement which, while 
providing for vigorous warfare upon Prussia, did not post- 
pone the reward of France until the Empress-Queen had 
slaked her thirst for vengeance against Frederick. The 
substituted agreements are known as the “ Third” Treaty of 
Versailles (December 30, 31, 1758). 
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§ 11. Yet it was not from France, but from Russia, that 
Fredenck's Frederick was chiefly threatened im the ensuing 
Kunasiar, campaign Throughout 1759 he stood at bay 
August 12,1759 on his frontiers against the vastly superior 
forces of Elizabeth and Maria Theresia Early in the year 
a combined Austro-Russian army, under Soltikoff and 
Daun, menaced Berlin from the east, but though they 
routed Frederick at Kunersdorf, facing Frankfurt on Oder 
(August 12), they made httle use of the victory In the 
autumn Daun bade far to dmve Prussian troops out of 
Saxony, and succeeded 1n taking Dresden, but, thanks largely 
to reinforcements from Hannover, Fiederick was able to 
maintain his ground. 
Ferdinand of Brunswick had at first been compelled to 
Ferdinands give way before the French troops in Westein 
Victory atMinden,Germany, and had been severely handled by 
ugust 1, 1759 . 
the Duke of Bioghe at Bergen (April 13) 
But on August 1 he won a great victory over Bioghe and 
Contades at Minden,* and 1écovered the territory that he 
had lost. This victory was mainly due to the British 
infantry serving in the Hannoveiian army, and would have 
been still more complete had not Lord George Sackville, the 
Enghshman who commanded the cavalry, thrice refused to 
charge the retreating foe. 
§ 12 The year 1759, in which Frederick was so hard- 
Bntwh pressed that he meditated suicide, » memorable 
Trumpbs im British history as the year of tiiumph “ It 
1 AtSea was necessary,” says Horace Walpole, “to ask 
every morning what new victory there was, for fear of 
missing one.” These victories were fairly evenly distri- 
buted between the two services: if the military achievement 
in America seems to us the more enduring, the naval 
exploits were to contemporaries the more dazzling. In 
February Admiral Pocock compelled Lally to raise the siege 
of Madras, and m September defeated the French fleet 
under the Count of Aché, off Ceylon (ch xxiv., § 7). In 
May a British squadron seized Guadeloupe, the principal 
French possession in the West Indies. But it was in 


* fhe Men that Fought at Muvden is the title of one of Mr Rudyard Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room Baliads 
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European waters that Pitt’s determination to sweep the 
French navy from the sea was most vigorously displayed. 
In July Rodney anchored in the harbour of Havre, and 
bombarded it for fifty hours, destroying the boats that were 
being built for an invasion of England. On August 18 
Boscawen almost destroyed, off Lagos in Portugal, the 
whole of the French Mediterranean fleet under La Clue 
that had escaped from Toulon and was sailing round to 
join the Channel Squadrons. On November 20 Sir Edward 
Hawke was as successful with the Brest fleet under Conflans, 
which he attacked in Quiberon Bay, and pursued through 
a fierce storm into the shallows of the River Vilaine. Not 
long afterwards o third fleet under Thurot, which sailed 
from Dunkirk for Treland, was completely destroyed. 
Without counting this last, the French lost sixty-four line- 
of-battle ships against the English loss of nine. 

Pitt planned another combined expedition for the con- 
ji In Amonca. quest of Canada, and though the junction was 
Wolfe's \ictery not effected, the several parts succeeded even 
eptember 18 better than in the previous year (§ 9). Montcalm 
concentrated his strength in Quebec, upon which the various 
lines of advance were to converge Lord Amherst, who had 
succeeded Abercrombie as commander-in-chief, marched up 
the Hudson, and at the end of July occupied the deserted 
Forts Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and aboutthe same time 
Prideaux and Johnson took Fort Niagara, which controlled 
the French highway to the west. But, as was natural with 
a Power having the mastery at sea, Pitt relied most on the 
attack up the 8S. Lawrence, and this he entrusted to 
Admiral Saunders and General James Wolfe. Wolfe was 
% young genius whom a commonplace courtier once called 
“mad.” ‘I wish,” snapped George II., “that he would 
bite some of my other generals.” The fleet and transports 
reached Quebec at the end of June; and fora month Wolfe 
hurled shot and men in vain against the embattled cliffs, 
upon an angle of which the town 1s perched, Then he took 
his men up-stream, and, in the magmificent way which has 
so often been told, seized the Heights of Abraham, engaged 
in battle the French commander Montcalm—who was de- 
feated and kiled—and died in the moment of victory. Five 
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days later (September 18) Quebec surrendered; and this 
time it was not given back, as it had been after Kirke’s 
capture of the place in 1628 [vol. 1r., ch. xvii, § 4]. 
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British and Colonial troops, French and Canadian troops, 
under Wolfe under Montcalm, 
8000 = ( 13,000 = ae aA 

X = Wolfe's First Camp and M-=Montcalm’s Headquarters 
Batteries, June 26 during July. 

Y = Wolfe’s Second Camp (evac- V = Vaudreull’s Headquarters 
uated after the failure of during July 
his attack at J, July 31). B = Bougaineville’s Detachment, 

Z = Wolfe’s Third ‘Camp and after Saunders’ ships had 
Battenes | sailed past Quebec, July 18. 

W= Wolfe’s Position (withabout F = Montcalm’s Position (with 
3600 men) at the 4000 men) at the 


Battle of the Heights of Abraham, September 18, 1759. 


§ 13. The Canadian French under Lévis took the 
The Warini7eo #ggressive for a moment in the following 
i Expulsion spring, but they were compelled to retreat to 
please ear Montreal, which was invested both by the 
and India forces that had been brought overland by 
Amherst, and up the river by General Murray and Lord 
H Iv 11 
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Colville On September 8, Vaudreuil, the French Governor, 
surrendered, and was allowed to withdiaw to France with 
all his regular troops. Meanwhile, in India, Colonel Eyre 
Coote had routed Lally at Wandiwash (January 22), and 
had laid siege to the chief Fiench station in the East, 
Pondicherry, which he took ea:ly in 1761 (ch. xxiv, § 7). 
The two battles on the Heights of Abraham and at Wandi- 
wash, which came about withm four months of each other, 
were the turning-point in the Anglo-French duel however 
much they still left to be done, they practically decided that 
the future, both of North Amernea and of India, lay on the 
knees of the Enghsh-speaking race 
But while Britain was winning so much from her enemies 
1i_Frederick’s that her victories threatened to end for want of 
Nee territory to conquer, Prussia was becoming 
organ = exhausted Nor was Pitt able to help her 
much in 1760, save by renewing for the third time the 
subsidy-treaty of 1758 (§ 8) #erdinand of Brunswick was 
strong enough to prevent Broghe forcing his way into 
ITannover and Westfalia, but he was compelled to allow the 
French to winter in Hesse-Cassel Fredeiick failed to win 
back Dresden , and Silesia stood m great danger from the 
Austro-Russian army, which on July 28 took Glatz. But 
Henry, the King's brother, saved Breslau from the 
Russians; and on August 15 Frederick defeated Laudon at 
laegmitz He then left the Russians to amuse theinselves 
with a second occupation of Ins capital, Berlin, and with 
ravaging Brandenburg, while he himself retook Leipzg and 
Wittemberg, and retained his hold upon Saxony by defeat- 
ing Daun at Torgau (November 3) im the last pitched battle 
of the war 


WI THe Break-up oF THE ALLIANCES, 1759—1763. 


§ 14. Thus for four years the double war had proceeded 

Four Roy:) 20t merely without a break but with widespread 
Deaths and the and multifarious energy ($§ 5—18) Britain’s de- 

nternational ° " 

Revolution, Sire to crush her rival in America and India had 

1758-1762 grown with the development of her resources 
under the inspiration of William Pitt; Austria’s desire 


to destroy Prussia grew, if it were possible, with the in- 
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creasing weakness of her enemy; and Frederick could 
obtain no rehef, though he sought it from France by every 
possible channel of underground communication But m 
the years 1759—-1762, four royal deaths—in Spain 
(§§ 14, 15), Britain (§ 16), and Russia (§ 19), respectively 
—entirely changed the character of the contests, and finally 
brought them toa close within a week of one another in 
the spring of 1763 We must trace with some little care 
the origins and the workings of this new imternational 
revolution (cf ch 1., $$ 2—4 
In August 1759 died Ferdinand VI. of Spam Ile had 
1. Accession of never been a keen “family” man: his accession 
or Baa in 1746 had checked Spanish activity in Italy, 
August 1759 and had led to the 7reaty of Aachen, 1748 
(ch v, §§ 6, 8) , and his passivity had so far kept Spain from 
joinmg in the Seven Years’ War ($ 4) But he was 
succeeded by his eldest half-brother, whose whole carcer 
been bound up with the Bourbon Family Alliance whuile he 
was yet a child, his mother, Elizabeth Farnese, had gamed 
for him the duchies of Parma and Placentia in the “ Second” 
Treaty of Vienna (ch 1, § 10), on the eve of manhood, 
helped by the “ f278t” Fumey Compact, he had exchanged 
these for the kingdom of the Two Sicilies in the War of the 
Polish Election, and this exchange had been confirmed m 
the “ Third” Treaty of Vienna of 1735-8 (ch. 111., §§ 1—3) 
This promotion had been wrung from Austria under the 
mediation of Great Britain , but since then he had been 
bombarded im his capital by a British fleet (ch. 11, § 10), 
and he was too much of a Bourbon to do aught but hate 
the hereditary enemy Of course, too, he had no love for 
Austria, at whose cost he had nisen in Italy. 
The accession of Charles [II , therefore, tended to draw 
Charles Ii] ’s Lrance away from active assistance to Austria, 
Openings, and directed her efforts rather against the Sea- 
1758-1760 Power that threatened to make the Atlantic 
a British lake Charles III. could not show his hand at 
once: Spain was too weak, her resources, military and 
financial, too neglected, to allow him to do more at present 
than begin to complain of British activity m the mahogany 
district of Honduras, and to offer mediation between France 
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and Britain. But Charles, hke so many of his con- 
temporanes, was a “reforming monarch” (cf. ch. ix, § 2): 
he and his minister Tanuce: worked haid, as his mother 
and Alberom had worked before them (ch 1., § 4), to 
collect the wealth of Spain, and with their growing strength 
they became bolder in international policy Charles had 
inanaged to persuade Austra to recognise his arrangement 
of Italy, whereby, instead of Philp of Parma succeeding his 
brother in Naples, as had been originally agreed (ch. v., § 8), 
Philip kept Parma, and Charles’s third son Ferdinand 
received the Two Sicilies. Thus the Bourbon thrones were 
inaintained in Italy till the present century (Table, p. 48). 
§ 15 Having thus dealt with his Hapsburg rival, 
The Third” Charles’s energies were devoted, during the 
as as yeais 1759—1760, to forcmg France into a 
August 15, 1761 renewal of war with Britain for Spanish 
interests. His diplomacy tmumphed finally when, on 
August 15, 1761, France and Spain renewed their Bourbon 
allaance in what 1s commonly called the “ Third” Family 
Compact (cf. cho1,§ 1; ch in.,§ 1, ch.v.,§ 1) The terms 
of this new Compact were of the most remarkable kind, 
only to be explained by 1emembering that 1t was a family 
matter and not an ordinary political scheme Taken as a 
whole, the Compact was to be of universal and everlasting 
application ; but it was supplemented for present purposes 
by a convention which maugurated a new war m 1762— 
viz, that of France and Spain v. Brtam (§ 16). 

I. THe THIRD BOURBON FAMILY COMPACT — 

1 Lhe Preamble statesthe aims ‘‘ To make permanent and insepar- 
able for the two Kings, as well as for their descendants, those duties 
which are a natural consequence of relationship and friendship.” 

n Members of the Alliance The two Kings wil) regard one 
another’s enemies as their own (§ 1), the King of the Two 
Sicilies and the Duke of Parma are to be included, uf they wish, 
in & Mutual guarantee of all Bourbon possessions (§$ 2, 3), and the 
alhance shall be inclusively and exclusively Bourbon (§§ 20, 21). 

my Wutual Help Yn war there shall be no hmit tothe help mutually 
afforded , the two Kings shall make no separate peaces, and the losses 
which one sustains shall be compensated by the other (§§ 16—18). 

w Commercrat Artioles (§§ 22—25) The respective subjects of the 
high contracting Powers shall be recuprocally treated as the subjects 


af the monarch into whose country they may travel, and in all cases 
as those of the most favoured nation, 
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Il. THE FRANCO-SPANISH CONVENTION, signed the same day, 
applies the alliance to the 1mmediate circumstances — 
1 Spanish Pledges Spain 18 to declare war against Bntain on 
May I, 1762, 1f France has not then come to terms with that Power. 
u French Pledges WLouis XV promises to uphold the claims of 
Spain in the current negotiations, to give her Minorca in May 1762, 
and to endeavour to keep 1t for her at the peace 
§ 16. On October 25, 1760, George II of Bnitain-Han- 
in George ur, NOVer suddenly died of apoplexy, and was 
of Britain. succeeded by his grandson, George III. 
October 25, 1760 (ch vi, §12; ch. vin., § 7). The new monarch 
Butev Pitt had a program to carry out in home policy 
at all costs, and therefore wished to be qmt of foreign 
comphcations (cf ch. 1x., §§ 4,5) But the very strength 
of George III. hampered his efforts to make peace in mid- 
career of conquest almost as much as weakness hampered 
Charles III.’s desires for war ($14) In March 1761 
however, George introduced into the Cabinet his former 
tutor, Lord Bute, who in international politics belonged to 
the Newcastle school, and who consequently yearned to hark 
back to “the Old System” of the previous wars (ch. v., § 2). 
George and Bute both refused to believe in the hostility of 
the new Spanish Government, even after the existence of a 
Family Compact had leaked out, and refused to declare war 
before the safe arrival of the annual treasure-fleet removed 
the last obstacle to Charles III ’s action (§§ 14, 15). 
When, therefore, the warhke Minister resigned in October 
Butes 1761, Bute was left to carry out his own ideas, 
Foreign Pohey He immediately dropped the subsidies hitherto 
paid to Prussia (§§ 3, 8), and sent two proposals to the 
Continent. To Maiia Theresia he proposed to renew the 
policy of Hyndford and Carteret (cf. ch. u1., § 10)—a 
mediation between Austria and Prussia on a basis of some 
cession of Prussian territory. Kaunitz could not believe 
the offer to be genuine, and declined to enter into corre- 
spondence. ‘To Russia Bute proposed to revive the subsidy- 
treaty of 1755 and again to bring Frederick to “ modera- 
tion” Peter IIT., who happened to be iuling in Russia 
(§ 19), promptly forwarded the documents to Frederick , 
himeelf , and there was naturally an cnd of British influence 
in the Continental war (cf. $§ 3, 4). 
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The new Bntish Ministry was forced at last to declare war 
“he Parting against Spain on January 4, 1762, but nothing 
of the Wars would induce them to continue the alliance with 

Prussia. Thus the two wars fell completely apart : France 
had ceased to give any active help to Austria, and Britain 
had abandoned Prussia, The French continued to threaten 
Hannover, and the war was enlarged on the Atlantic , but 
Prussia had to face his enemies unhelped and unattacked 
from the rivals of the West The chief thing in his favour 
was the rift that during 1761 began to show itself, both in 
diplomacy and in the field, between the Tzarina and the 
Emprers-Queen (§ 19) 

§ 17. The entry of Spain into the war did not enable 
French towses France to retrieve her position In 1761 she 

in 76l—hhad not only failed to make headway against 

Ferdinand of Brunswick, but bad lost Pondicherry and 
Mahé to Coote quite early in the year, and had mn June 
been dislodged from Dominica by Lord Rollo, and from 
Belleinle- an island lying so nedr the coast of Brittany that 
it might be regarded as an integral pait of Fiance—by 
Admiual Keppel and General Hodgson. 

Further proofs of the overwhelming supeniority of the 

French ang british fleet at sea were supplied in the follow- 

Spanish Losses, Ng year France was deprived of all her West 

1762 -‘Tndian = possessions —Martimque, Grenada, 8. 
Lucia, and S Vincent. Her ally fared still worse. The 
Spanish troops which had invaded Portugal to punish her 
for her adherence to the British alliance were expelled with 
British aid, and the Spanish colomes shared the fate of the 
French In August Rodney took Havana, the capital of 
Cuba, after two months’ blockade, and in October Sir 
Wilham Diaper received the submission of the Philippine 
Islands afte: the surrender of Mamla. Meanwhile Prince 
Ferdinand of Bi unswick had driven back the French armies 
to the Rhine. 

§$ 18. The Bourbon Compact had thus been proved 
Anglv Bourbon premature * 1t had, mn fact, only furmished more 
Tebrmare 6” Victims for the irresistible might of Great Britain 

1768 ‘° But even before the news of the capture of 
Manila had reached Europe, the Bourbons had begun to 
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negotiate; and in November 1762 the British Government 
succeeded in getting preliminaries of peace signed at 
Fontainebleau The terms there arranged among the 
Atlantic Powers were all embodied in the definitive tieaty 
signed at Paris early in the followmg February. Great 
Britam and Portugal on the one side, Fiance and 


Spain on the other, were parties to this /eace of Paris 
(February 10, 1763) — 


1 FRENCH CESSIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN — 

(l) Jn Ameria France renounces all claims to Nova Scotia 
{cf ch 1, § 1], cedes Canada, as well as Cape Breton Island and 
all other islands 1m the Gulf and River of S Lawrence. 

(2) In the West Indus Fiance cedes Grenada, together with the 
hitherto ‘neutral ” islands of S Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago 

(3) In Africa Senegal [§ 9]. 

(4) In Europe France restores her conquest, Minorca [§ 5]. 

Nn SPANISH CESSIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN — 

(L) Spain acknowledges Buitish mghts to cut down mahogany 1n 
Honduras, where, however, Britain promises to erect no forts 

(2) Spain abandons her claimeto fishing nghts off Newfoundland 

(3) Sparn cedes to Britain Florida and all her possessions to the 
east and south-cast of the Mississippi: [see map, p 151, also below, 
subin 4 b| 

11 BRITISH RESTORATIONS TO FRANCE — 

(1) Zn India Britain restores all the places that France possessed 
in 1749, but these are to be merely factories, not fortresses 

(2) In Africa Bmitain restores Goree, etc [§ 9] 

(3) In the West Indzes Britain restores Guadcloupe, and makes 
over to France the hitherto “ neutral island ” of 8. Lucia 

(4) In America—(a) Newfoundland Buiitain confirms to French 
subjects the mghts that they had acquired by the Anglo-French 
Treaty af Utrecht (ch 1, § 1), of fishing and drying their fish 
on the coasts of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of S Lawrence 
within certain limits, and also cedes to them for these purposes 
the small islands of S Pierre and Miquelon, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, unde: the proviso that these are never to be 
fortified , (4) Lowsana Britain abandons to France all the land 
that she claims west of the Mississippi, as well as New Orleans 
{These lands Fiance, 1n accordance with the Zhird Family Compact, 
forthwith transfers to Spain in compensation for her loss of Flomda | 

iv BRITISH RESTORATIONS TO SPAIN —Cuba and the Philippines 

-without equivalent, but subject to stipulations about the payment 
of certain ransoms 

vy EUROPEAN ARRANGEMENTS - Spain evacuates Portugal , 
France evacuates Hannover and Hesse, Fiance guarantees Hannover * 
and the other German possessions of George III, and renews he. 
pledges to dismantle Dunkirk. 
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§ 19. Two quick changes in the occupancy of the Russian 
bacte throne had meanwhile made as vast an altera- 
ss Peter III Pf 
of Russia, tion in the east of Europe as the accession of 
January 5, 1762 Charles IIT. and George III. had brought to 
pass in the west (§§ 14—-18) Even when the Seven Years’ 
War began, Elizabeth of Russia was apparently about to 
die soon, and one of the reasons that hampered Russian 
military operations against Frederick was the fear of the 
generals of being too far from the capital to hear news or 
to be present when the crisis came. She died in January 
1762, and was succeeded on the throne of all the Russias by 
her nephew and adopted heir, Peter, son of Charles Frederick 
of Holste:n-Gottorp, whose family throughout the century 
had maintained their claim to the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein against the royal family of Denmark. This claim 
had been, as we have seen, one of the causes of the great 
war of the North (Intro., § 19; ch. 1, § 3). 

The Tzar Peter I1I. had apparently a brilliant oppor- 
Russo Pruwnan tunity of realising the hopes of his father’s 

rece family (Table, p 146); and as he had always 

May 5, 1762. been a passionate admirer of Frederick of 
Prussia, be now hastened to reverse his aunt’s policy, to 
make a firm alliance with Prussia against Austria, and to 
plan a joint attack on Denmark. 

Elizabeth had justified her alliance with Maria Theresia 

iv hatharine1r PY her expectations of obtaining Prussia proper 
of Russia, in return for her labours; but Russian feeling 
July ®, 1702 was opposed to Peter’s use of their national 
resources In purely German quarrels, and Katharine, who, 
us Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst, had been recommended by 
Frederick for a wife to Peter, now gave expression to 
Russian prejudices by deposing and then murdering her 
husband after «2 short reign of seven months. She thus in- 
augurated a reign the most useful of all to her adopted 
country, except perhaps that of Peter the Great Katharine 
TI. of Russia ranks with Charles III of Spam ($§ 14, 15), 
with the Emperor Joseph II , and with Gustav III of Sweden 
«(ch. x., § 18), as one of the philosopher-monarchs who set 
their hand manfully to the work of reform im the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. 
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Katharine’s first work was to disentangle Rusma alto- 
Germanic gether from German allances, and the Seven 
Be hentai Years’ War knew Russia no more Austria 
February i and Prussia being thus left alone to fight 
1163 out thew duel, and both being equally ex- 
hausted, came to terms in August's Saxon castle of 
Hubertsburg, five days after the Western Powers had 
formally brought their colomal quarrels to a close (§ 18); 
and on the same day Saxony-Poland made peace with 
Prussia. The Peace of Hubertsburg, February 15, 1768, 
may be summarised as restoring the condition of things 
which had existed before the war. Miullions of money 
and thousands of hves had been expended in Europe to 
effect—nothing 
§ 20. The cucumstance that the Peace of Paris (§ 18), 
The Seven and the Peace of Hubertsburg (§ 19), happened 
Years’ War to be signed almost simultaneously must not 
adedness, blind us to the fact that they ended two distinct 
quairels, which, as we have seen, came to a head about the 
Same time, and became closely interwoven for a few yeals 
(§§ 1—4, 14). This fact stands out conspicuously when one 
looks away from the synchronism and exammes the signa- 
tories and the actual contents of the two peaces. The Peace 
of Hubertsburg 1s purely European ° 1t 1s so entirely domestic 
that 1t might almost be described as a German constitutional 
document. The Peace of Paris, on the other hand, affect» 
the Atlantic Powers alone—-Portugal for once taking the 
place of the United Netherlands (ctr. ch. v , § 8)—and, with 
the exception of a few words about Hannover, 1s exclusively 
concerned with matters that are usually regarded as non- 
European. Compare the treaty with the story of the war 
that had preceded 1t there the interest seems to centre in 
Prussia and the battlefields of Germany , it 1s filled with the 
names of Austria, Saxony, Russia, France, their generals, 
their victories and defeats, only occasionally, and for a 
brief paragraph, do we hear of half-understood squabbles in 
America and in India. But in the treaty, all that Britain 
and France have to ariange, except here and there some « 
point connected with the command of the sea, lies wholly 
outside Europe: there is scarcely a trace of Continental 
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politics, So true was Pitt’s vaunt that 1t was America* 
we won on the fields of Germany 
But Great Britam paid dearly for her triumph. hke 
1 ftsMan Macbeth in the play, she stood utterly alone, 
Kesults = without a useful friend. France and Spain hated 
her with the hatred of the defeated (§ 18), Prussia with the 
bitterness of the betrayed (§ 16), Austma was “ off with 
the old love and on with the new ” (§§ 3, 6, 10), Russia was 
indifferent to the concerns of an American Power. Our 
old allies, the United Provinces, were torpid, and our only 
European friends were the small states of Portugal and 
Denmark-Norway, who were poworless for good or evil 
Besides thus leaving Britain isolated, the Seven Years’ War 
ui Ite Reah- May be said to have had two pairs of results. 
forvant in each of its aspects 1t had settled—so far 
as we can yet see, forally —one great question that had long 
been disputed , m each of 1ts aspects 1t led——as we now can 
see, almost inevitably—- to a great movement m the future. 
By failing to pull down Prussia from her seat, Austria was 
compelled for a hundred years to brook an equal rival for 
the Germanic hegemony. By losing her foothold in North 
Ame1ica and ber pre-eminence in India, France practically 
surrendered maritime and colomal supremacy to Britain. 
Later we shall see that the failure of the French monarchy 
at Rossbach (§ 7) was one of the causes of the French 
Revolution (ch. xm ), as the triumph of her rival was one 
of the causes of the American Revolution (ch x) The 
latter was foreseen by several French statesmen; among 
them was Vergennes (ch. x , §§ 16—19), who in 1763 told a 
British visitor to Constantinople — 


“The consequences of the entire cession of Canada are obvious 
Kugland, I am persuaded, will cre long repent of having removed the 
only check that could keep her colonies in awe They stand no 
longer in need of her protection, she will call upon them to con- 
tribute towards supporting the burdens that they have helped to 
bing upon her , they will answer by striking off all dependence ” 


* Dr Gardiner s School Atlas of English History shows pictornially on Pl 46 the 
relative position of France and Britain in Anenzca in 1755 and 1763 The best 
account of the struggle—which abounds in picturesque episudes—is in Parkman's 
Vontecalia and Wolt A longer penod is coverel by Mr Justin W1ns02’s Straggle 
a America betieeen Bagland and France, 1607—1763 ‘The military, though not the 
diplomatic, side of the Contanental war 1s well treated in Macaulay s essay on 
Fredareck the Great, more fully in Carlyle’s work thus entatled. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THe Great CoMMONER 


Home Affairs, 1754—1761. 


I. THE HEALING OF THE THIRD WHIG SCHISM, 1754 -1757 — 
$ 1 Whigs v. Tories Differences between the Party Relationships 
of 1714 and those of 1754 —§ 2 Newcastle’s Ministry, March 1754—- 
November 1756 , Pitt, Fox, and Robinson , 1ts Breakdown, in con- 
sequence of Byng’s failure to relieve Minorca, etc—§ 3 The 
Personality and Poltics of Wilham litt, the Pitt-Devonshire 
Administration, November 17562 Apnl 1757 —-§ 4 The Competition 
and the Coalition between Pitt and Newcastle, April—June 1757, 

2. THE Pirt-NKWCASTLE ADMINISTRATION, 1757—1761 —§ 5 
litt’s Party Position , (‘comments on his Relations with Newcastle.— 
§6 Pitt and Caiteret some Points of Analogy and Difference in 
their Characters and Pohcies , Pitt the Imperialist —§ 7. The Wai- 
Work of the Pitt-Newcastle Ministry , 1ts Oveithrow in conse- 
quence of George II1’s Accession, October 25, 1760 —§ 8 Contem- 
prey Comments on the Political Situation at the time of litt’s 

esignation, October 5, 1761. 


I. Tue Heating or tHE Tarrp Wuia Scuism, 1754—1757. 


§ 1. When Henry Pelham died 1n 1754, and was succeeded 
Whigs: Tones, DY his elder brother, the Duke of Newcastle 

WA—175i (ch vi., § 12), the Whigs had been in exclusive 
possession of power for forty years the crises of 1744 
and 1746 had served only to show how vain were the 
struggles of the Hannoverian King to free himself from 
their domination (ch. vi, §§ 3, 7, 8) The principles 
which they represented in 1714 were now quite dead 
(ef. ch 1.1, § 1), mainly because those which they opposed 
were dead also No one in 1755 could even pretend that 
Britain was in danger of a Stuart restoration Chowweul, the 
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French Minister, when asked during the Seven Years’ War 
whether he would help the Stuarts to mvade Britain, 
rephed that he would have nothing to do with religious 
questions (cf. § 6) If, then, there were no Englishmen, 
and but few Scotsmen or Inshmen, who refused loyal 
obedience to King George, why were men refused office on 
the ground of their having been Tory in times past? Why, 
if there were no principles at stake between the two historic 
parties, should they continue to exist, and the King be 
deprived of the services of one half of his subjects, simply 
because of old prejudices? These were the questions that 
began to be asked among the Opposition in the years 
1750 —1760 (§ 8, cf. ch. iv, §§ 4,5, ch ax, §$ 1,2) But 
so far it was only among the Opposition that they were dis- 
cussed, for George II., appmiently weary of his ill-success, 
nnd always feeling himself more or less a stranger in these 
iKnlands, submitted, though all unwillingly, to the system 
of his earher years. Though p few Tories were adinitted 
to infemor offices in the “ Broad Bottom” (ch. vi, § 3), 
George 1]. remained a Whig until Ins death “ Patnotism ” 
had still to wait (ef. ch. 1x , §§ 1—4) 

6 2 Tne Duke of Newcastle, in March 1754, took his 

Newcastle's brother’s place as First Lord of the Treasury 
Administration. and as party leader, Henry Legge, who was 
November 1756.considered the ablest financier of the day, 
succeeded Henry Pelham as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and Su Thomas Robinson, a diplomatist of some repute, 
received the Secretaryship vacated by Newcastle, and was 
also entrusted with the management of the House of 
Commons. This last appointment was the outcome of the 
Pelham greed of power, and excited the detision of New- 
castle’» more brillant followers: “Sir Thomas Robinson 
lead us!” said Pitt to Henry Fox, “the Duke might as 
well send lus jack-boot to lead us” Robinson, however, 
proved unequal to the task of facmg the Opposition—in 
which Pitt and Fox joined, although they we1e members of 
the Ministry, and just betore the meeting of Parliament 
in November 1755, he was replaced by Fox in both his 
capacitics, and Pitt was punished for his contumacy by 
being deprived of office. 
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But even this change did not enable Newcastle to guide 
The Byng Fiasoo the country successfully through the Continental 
a iheeede’® and Colomal complications that were coming to 
November 1736 a head in 1756 (ch vu, $$ 1—4) The next 
two ministemal crises largely turned on the Byng fiasco 
(ch. vu., § 5)° Byng’s failure to relieve Minorca in May 
1756 brought about Newcastle’s overthrow six months 
later; and the attempt to prevent him from being made a 
universal scapegoat did much to effect the overthrow of the 
Ministry which succeeded Newcastle ($$ 3, 4) It was 
when Newcastle—intimidated by the popular outcry against 
his subsidy-treaty with Russia (ch. vu, § 3), and cast down 
by the desertion of Fox and Legge—resigned, in November 
1756, that Pitt for the first time obtained high office. 

§ 3. Wullham Pitt has occasionally been mentioned 

already in the narrative (ch iv, §5, ch. vi, 
Pitt-Devonshire §§ 3, 7). It is, apparently, his entrance into 

Now ives the Cabinet, 1m 1746, which has often blinded 

Apnli757) -Enghsh histomans to the true importance of 
Bath and Granville’s failure in that year to maintain a 
Hannoverian policy (ch. vi, §$ 7,8) ns after greatness 
throws an exaggerated halo round the person of the as yet 
only rising politician, and dazzles us so much that we can 
scarcely see the other characters in the drama. And yet the 
Pitt of these earher days 1s very different from the “ Great 
Commoner” and the Earl of Chatham that he lived to 
be in his later years (ch 1x,§13) he appears as a free 
lance, seeking rather than holding opinions, and in 1755, 
when Henry Fox took the leadership of the Commons and 
thus left the ranks of the jumors (§ 2), Pitt, who was left 
behind, attacked his chief and his former friend in no 
measured language for the subsidy-treaties that they were 
making on the Continent (ch. vu, § 3) When, however, 
in November 1756— after Fox’s failure to form an admini- 
stration through Pitt’s refusal to serve under him—a 
Ministry was formed in which the Duke of Devonshire 
was the nominal head, and in which Pitt was the leading 
spirit, being one of the Secretaries of State, the subsidy-. 
treaties were maintained and continued, and Pitt began to 
Jearn one of the lessons which tenure of office always teaches 
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—that alliances cannot with safety be totally neglected by a 
state that aspires to be a great Power. 

What, then, was 1t in Wilham Pitt which, even from 

Pitt's the first, marked him out as different from 

Politics = _his fellows, and which won for him such a 
splendid position in the Seven Years’ War (ch. vii, 
§$ 8—16)? It was the quahty of which his early 
jealousies against Hannover were only the defect: it was 
Ins behef nm Britain and the British as a whole, in the 
Britain that lay outside the intrigues of Whigs and Tories 
in Parliament, in the traders and manufacturers who cared 
nothing for the worn-out party stmfe, but who were keenly 
interested in the Colomal war with France and in having a 
Government which, without caring to line 1ts own pockets 
with jobs, would uphold the cause of British commerce m 
the two Americas (cf. § 6) 

The story of Admiral Byng strikingly illustrates Pitt’s 

Hxecution attitude (§ 2, fin , cf. ch. vin, § 5) During his 
of John Byng, Administration Byng was condemned to be 
March 14,1757. Shot far dereliction of duty, and m attempting 
to persuade the King to commute the sentence, Pitt urged 
in his support the opinion of the House of Commons 
“Sir,” said the King, for once enjoying the privilege of 
hoisting the ‘enginer’ with his own petard, “you have 
taught me to look for the opinion of my people elsewhere 
than in the Ilouse of Commons ” 

§ 4 Byng was shot on March 14, 1757, and less than a 
Tho Contention Month afterwards the Pitt-Devonshire Ministry 
meatweon Tit came to a sudden termination, because it lacked 
Apr —Janel757 both the support of Parliament and the good- 
will of the King. On Apmil 9, 1757, George II. dismissed 
Pitt aud recalled Newcastle to the head of affairs But 
Newcastle did not find it easy to form a Ministry, and the 
contest between the Whig Ohgarchy and commercial 
Britam lasted for three months. During that time, says 
liorace Walpole, “it rained gold boxes”- which, being 
interpreted, means that many town-corporations, which 
represented the commercial classes of the country, showed 
their behef in Pitt by presenting him with the freedom of 
their several boroughs. Nowadays we aie told (not, as 
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yet, quite tauly) that the “constitutional practice” when a 
Mimstry “loses the confidence of the House of Commons” 
is to “appeal to the country” by means of a dissolution 
But 1n 1757 that method of taking the sense of the nation 
did not occur to any one George II.’s sixth Parhament, 
in accordance with the almost constant custom of the 
century (cf ch. 1, §§ 6, 14), remained in existence for 1ts 
full term (May 1754—March 1761), and these ministerial 
changes took place over its head 
The three months’ struggle between the personage who 
The Coahtion controlled the House of Commons and the “man” 
ant Nenesstie, (Cf. ch vu, § 8) who aroused the enthusiasm of 
June 28,1757 the nation ended, through Chesterfield’s media- 
tion, in a compromise, when, on June 28, Pitt kissed hands as 
Secretary of State. Newcastle was again First Lord of the 
Treasury, Pitt and Holdernesse were again Secretaries of 
State, and the other offices were distributed among the 
various sections of the Whags, thus healing what has been 
called the Third Whig Schism (cf ch.1.,§ 10, ch vi, § 8). 
The alliance of the two forces, the two principles of govern- 
ment—the popular and the parliamentary—gave to Britain 
for three-and-a-half years the strongest Ministry of the 
eighteenth century.* 


It Tue Pirr-Newcast.e Ministry, 1757—1761. 


§ 5 Two sayings of Pitt show very clearly why he took 

Pitts Party Office at this time and why he took 1t in such 

Position strange company ‘I believe,” he told Devon- 
shire, “that I can save the country, and that no one else 
can” And again “TI borrowed the Duke of Newcastle’s 
majority to cariy on public business” We must therefore 
realise William Pitt, the Elder—as he 1s sometimes called, 
to distinguish him from his second son of the same name 
(Table, p. 179)—as a war minister who, arriving at the 
pinnacle of his fame at a period when the old party names 
had lost their former meanings and had not as yet found 
new ones, cannot be classified, as he himself said, under 
either of these categories He has been called “ the Great 


* Macaulay, in the second half of bis first essay on Willivie Pett, Earl of Chathain, 
gives a brilliant account of the ministerial history from 1754 to 1760 
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Commoner,” but he was rather in the House of Commons 
than of it. by his genius, both of organisation and eloquence, 
he dominated the members , but when he again took office, a» 
we shall see-later (ch. 1x, $ 13), he entered the House of 
Lords, 1n accordance with the custom of his time. 
Pitt’s loyalty, therefore, was divided between the King 
Contemporary and the commercial classes lis ambition was to 

Comments free the King from the tyranny of the Whig 

Coalition families and lead him in a course that would 
make him the hero of the nation But he found that 
Cerberus must have his sop: the Ifouse of Commons and 
the system of government by “influence” barred the 
entrance to a heroic commercial policy. The consequence 
was that union between the two methods of government 
(§ 4, fin ) which diew from contemporaries such comments as 
the following .— 

I, Sir HOBACE WALPOLE TO SIR HORACE MANN —“ Mr, Pitt does 
everything the Duke of Newcastle gives everything As long as 
the) can agree in this partition, the§ may do what they will” 

I] CHESTERFIELD TO HIS Son.—‘ Domestic affairs go just a3 
they did: the Duke of Newcastle and Mr Pitt jog on lke man and 
wife— that 1s, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling, but, by mutual 
interest upon the whole, not parting.” 

Hil CHESTERFIELD TO NEWCASTLE —“ Your wife 1s a termagant, 
as I told you she would be but, termagant as she 1s, you could not, 
at this time, have married better, and you must not be separated at 
present While you have war abroad, you must not have war—at 
least, open war—-at home But when you have peace abroad, you may 
talk in another style at home, Tull then, patience ! ’ 

§ 6. When the Pitt-Newcastle Ministry came into power, 

British the nation was bowed down in a fit of depres- 
Pespondency Jon, and was reading books which proved that 

Milita Bil the Sands of British Greatness were fast running 
through the Hour-Glass of Time, and so on In 1757 
Britain was standing on the defensive forts were built, and 
the militia re-organised, lest these islands should share the 
fate of Minorca (ch. vii., § 5). Nor did the fear of a French 
invasion pass away until Rodney, Hawke, and Boscawen 
destroyed the French navy in 1759, and until in February 
1760 Thurot paid for his raid on Carnckfergus by losing his 
hfe and ships at Elhott’s hands off the coast of the Isle of 
Man ($1, cf.ch wn, §12) Moreover, in 1757, even when 
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we did venture to take the agg essive, we were, save in India, 
unifoimly unsuccessful (ch. vu., §§ 7, 8). 
Pitt soon changed all that. While Newcastle was dis- 
Pittand Carterese tributing patronage at home to his heart’s 
a Parallel delight, Pitt was inspiring the fighting ser- 
and a Contrast. Vices with his spirit, and orgamsing a forward 
movement for his country allover the world. by him, as the 
City men said on the statue which they erected to his honour 
in the London Guwildhall, “ commerce was united with, and 
made to flourish by, war.” He began his career as Secretary 
in much the same way as Carteret had done, by repudiating 
the neutrality of Hannover (ch.1i1 , § 11; ch. vii.,$ 8) There 
were, 1n fact, many pomts of analogy between the two 
statesmen each had great ideas, each was very self-confi- 
dent and theatrical, and each despised the huckstering of 
party politics. But between their ultimate objects there 
was a vast difference, and that 1s why the name of Pitt 1s 
known to thousands who newer heard the name of his old 
enemy Carteret’s eyes were fixed upon the Balance of 
Power in Hurope (cf. ch. vi., § 1). hence he came to be 
regarded a» pandering to the King’s Hannoverian ambitions. 
Pitt, on the other hand, concentrated his attention on 
British interests all over the world. 
Though Pitt now asserted that “ Hannover ”—against 
Wilham Pitt Which he had railed in Carteret’s day (cf. ch vi., 
Phe TmrenaustsS 2)—‘* was as dear to England as Hampshire,” 
~ "he said so (and suited the action to the word) 
because he saw that by helping Hannover and Prussia with 
money he was effectively weakening France im 1ts world- 
wide struggle with Great Britain. Puitt’s most conspicuous 
efforts were on the seas andin America (ch vu, §§ 8, 9, 12, 
13, 17); and as these were intelligible and acceptable to his 
countrymen, he was able by their help to retain office and 
carry out his ideas, whereas Carteret, with only the King on 
his side, failed. In aims, methods, and results, therefore, 
Pitt ranks as an Impertalist, in the direct succession of 
Edward I. and Oliver Cromwell (Intro., §§ 5, 6); and this 
point of view stands out distinctly un a speech to the 
Commons wherein he recurred to his formation of Highland 
regiments (January 14, 1766) .— 
H IP. " 12 
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“7 have no local attachments It 1s indiffcrent to mc whether a 
man was rocked in his cradle on this side or that side of the Tweed. 
I sought for merit wherever 1t was to be found. It 1s my boast that 
1 was the first minister who looked for it, and found it, in the moun- 
tains of the North I called it forth and drew into your service a 
hardy and intrepid race of men—men who, when left by your 
jealousy, became a prey to the artifices of your enemies, and had gone 
mh to have overturned the state 1n the war before the last [1744—1748]. 
‘These men, 1n the last war [1756—1763], were brought to combat on 
you side, They served with fidelity, as they fought witb valour, and 
conquered for you 1n every part of the world.” 

§ 7. It was this Pitt-Newcastle Ministry which con- 

‘The ducted the war with France and which paid 

Litt Newcastle yearly increasing subsidies to Piussia (ch. vii., 
ryand “ x . 

the Monarchy, §§ 8—16), For the first four years of 1t» exist- 

1757-1701 ence, there was no home pohtics but the conduct 
of the war and the discussion as to means of raising revenue 
or of effecting loans to meet Pitt’ prodigal expenditure 
(ch. 1x.,§ 11). George II. did nothing but submit more or 
less reluctantly to the disposal of patronage by Newcastle 
und to the wuar-proposals of Pitt And then, likea thunder- 
bolt out of the blue, came the death of the King trom 
apoplexy on October 25, 1760, and we are intioduced quite 
suddenly to a new phase both of international and domestic 
pohties (ef. ch vwu,§ 16). Whuith the death of George IT. 
the eurly career of Pitt came suddenly to an _ end. 
George III. and Bute had other views than to “colour the 
map red” they believed that with moderation in their 
demands they could make speedy peace with France ; they 
tailed to realise the warlike ardour of Charles III. of Spain ; 
und on October 5, 1761, Pitt resigned his office when the 
Cabinet under Bute’s leading refused to declare war against 
the second Bourbon Power (ch vu., $$ 16—18) 

§ 8. The Pitt-Newcastle Ministry fell, not because it had 

Contemporary finished its work, nor because it had done that 
Comments work amuss, but because, in the opinion of the 
si nceinn, new King, the time was ripe for the overthrow 
1761 of the political system upon which it rested 

(cf. ch. ix., §§ 1—4). The feeling that the Wing Oligarchy 
was no longer required to maintain the Protestantism and 
independence of Great Britain was not confined to 
George ITI., but found expiession in many quarters (cf. § 1). 
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Thus in a pamphlet of 1761 called Seasonable Hints of an 
Honest Man on the New Reign and the New Parliament,* we 
find 1t thus written — 


1 THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION KING »v, CABINET.—‘ The 
question of the day is whether the King 18 to content bimself with 
the shadow of 10yalty while a set of undeitakers for his business 
intercept his immediate communication with his people, ard make 
use of the legal prerogatives of their master to establish the legal 
claims of a factitious oligarchy. . A cabal of nunisters has been 
allowed to crect themselves into a fourth estaic, to check, to control, 
to influence, nay, to enslave the others. Muniste11al combinations to 
engross power and invade the closet are nothing lIcss than a scheme 
of putting the sovereign in leading strings whereas the true ideal 
of the Constitution is that the ministers should depend on the Crown, 
not the Crown on ministers’ .. It wil) be easy to break all factious 
connections and confederacies, if only the sovereign selects his own 
ministers and selects them from all parties ” 

Il Tut POLITICAL QUESTION WHIGS vr 10RIES —“ Does any 
candid and intelligent man seriously beheve that at this time there 
subsists any party distinction amongst us which 1s not merely 
nominal? Are not the Tories the fiiends of the royal family ? Have 
they not long ago laid aside their aversion to the Dissenters? Do 
they not think the Toleration and Establishment both necessary parts 
of the Constitution? And can a Whig distinguish these from his own 


principles ? ” 
~ These extiacts are quoted by Dr, Lecky (History of England, vol u1,ch 1x ) 


The Grenvilles and the Pitts. 


Hester,= Richard 


Countess Temple | Grenville 
GRENVILLES PITTS 
Richard Ehzabeth,= | Grenville, Walham Pitt,—Ilester Grenville, 
Grenville, dau of | 1712-1770 E. of Ohat- {| Baroness Chatham, 
Bail Temple, Sr wey (1768-6 ) ham, 1766, 1761 
1711-1779, - Wyndhaix 1708-1778 
O8sp 1756-7, 1757 
761 , 1766 8,) 
os et ce ee 
George, Karl Tenple, Wilham Wyndham, John, E of Walham, 1759-1806 
1779 , Lord Grenville, Chatham, (1783-1801 , 
Marq of Bucking- 1759 1884 1778 , 1804-6 ) 
ham, 1784. (1806-7 ) 1755-1809 


—— as —— 


Nore —The persons wf political importance in the above table are shown in 
ttalics , those who held so high a place in the Government that Administrations 
have been called by their name, and that they themselves have sometimes been 
styled ‘Prime Muinisters,” are shown in dark type, the period of their serving 
being denoted by dates enclosed within brackets and marked in heavy type 
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CHAPTER IX. 
George III.’s First Strucate ror PEersonat Rvte. 
Home Affairs, 1760—1770. 


l. GEORGE III AND HIS ENVIRONMENT, 1760—1820 —§ 1 Acces- 
sion of George LIT, October 25,1760 his Constitutional Ideals and 
Equipment —§ 2. llis Personal Advantages and Drawbacks. — 
§ 3. Raflnenee of his Character upon the Regn. 1760—1820 

II. THER RISE AND FALL OF BuTE, 1760—1763 —§ 4 George I1] 
and Pritt, Resignation of Pitt (October 1761) and Newcastle (May 
1762).—§ 5. Bute’s Ministry, May 29, 1762—April 9, 1763 why he 
brought about the Prare of Paris, February 10, 1763.—§ 6 The 
Tnumph of “ Patriotism ”; Sections pf the Wing Party —§7 Attitude 
of the King to the Whig Groups ; Kesignation of Bute, April 9, 1763. 

III. Kine, MINISTRY, PRESS, AND PARLIAMENT, 1763—1770 — 
§ 8 Grenville takes Bute’s place in April, and secures Bedford’s 
alliance in September, 1763 —§ 9 The Story of the Press, 1476—1760. 
—~§ 10 John Wilkes and Zhe North Briton, No 45, 1763-4 
General Warrants; Privilege of Parhament—§ 11 The Stamp Act 
(March) and the Regency Act (May), 1705, Dismissal of the Gren- 
ville-Bedford Maimetry, July 1765.—§ 12. Rockingham’s First 
Ministry, July 1765—July 1766—§ 18 Chatham’s Ministry, July 
1766—October 1768 his Constitutional Position and Personal Break- 
down.—§ 14. Grafton’s Ministry, October 1768—January 1770 
Townshend’s American Dutws Act.—§ 15. Projects of Parliamentary 
Reform by Wilkes and Beckford at the General Election, April 1768. 
—§ 16 Wilkes and the Middlesex Election, April 1768—April 1769. 
—§ 17. The Letters of Junrus, January 21, 1769—January 21, 1772 ; 
Almon's Case, 1769 —§ 18. The Society of the Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights, 1769 , Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Descontents, 
1770 —§ 19 North supersedes Grafton at the Treasury, January 
1770+ a Review, 1760-1770, and an Outlook, 1770—1782 —§ 20. 
The Year1770 Grenville’s Election Cases Act ; the BostonMassacre, 
March 5; Fall of Choiseul, December , Cook’s Australasian Dus- 
coveries, 


T. Georcr IIT, anp uis Environment, 1760—1820. 


§ 1. On October 25, 1760, George III. became King of 
Great Britain, in his twenty-third year. He had been 
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trained under the guidance of his mother, the Princess 

George 111, Dowager of Wales (cf. ch. vi, § 12), and of her 
Php ea friend, John Stuart, Earl of Bute. These 
tional Ideals— had maintained the traditions of the Opposition 

“Patnotism” Court we have seen Frederick keeping; and it 
was here that Tories and discontented Whigs had fallied for 
support ever since the period of Walpole’s rule (ch. 1v., § 6, 
ch. vi., § 12). Of these malcontents, Bolingbroke had been, 
as it were, the prophet. His pamphlet, The Idea of a Patriot 
King, written in 1787 (ch. iv., § 4), had embodied the main 
principles of the party—:f, indeed, the sections which found 
themselves there in company can be called a party or can 
be said to have any definite prmciple but that of opposition 
to the equally variegated party which supplied holders of 
the munisterial offices. In Bolingbroke’s booklet, the 
“idea” or image of a king was presented who should 
‘‘ begin to govern as soon as he begins to reign,” and who, 
in ruling, must espouse no party, “for party-government 
must always end in the government of a faction.” Such 
a king would strictly conform to the law, but not to the 
constitutional conventions which since the Revolution had 
sprung up and choked the law [cf vol. 111., ch. xi.,§ 12], he 
would employ-—with equal favour, because equally loyal to 
him—Tonies and Whigs; and instead of being a lay-figure 
worked for sectional interests by one party, he would be the 
real ruler of the whole country (patria). Hence arose the 
peculiar temporary use of the word “ patriotism ” as a poli- 
tical cry, and of the term “ Patriots ” as the name of a party. 
Since 1737 George II. had, instead of becoming “ patriotic,” 
sunk more and more under the tyranny of the chque of 
Whig famihes that conducted the business of the country in 
their Cabinet the crises of 1744 and 1746 were only the two 
most important of many vexations that George II. had to 
endure (ch. vi., §§ 3, 7,8). But while the grandfather had 
been thus involved in a vicious circle of corruption, the 
grandson and heir apparent had been educated in the atmo- 
sphere of opposition ; and when, in October 1760, the young 
prince was suddenly called to the Kingship, he had, though» 
quite unversed m practical politics, clear-cut aims and a 
firm resolve to aitain them, 
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George had made up his mind to put an end to the Whig 

ii His Oligarchy, and to restore Monarchy (cf ch vin, 
Constitutional 6 8). The meaning of this may be understood 

nfuence’ better by recalling the tact that David Hume 
wrote, apropos of the new movement, the history of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts,* a work which has long been 
famoux for its advocacy of the Royal Prerogative, and 
which the Whigs of 1832 thought 1t good that Hallam 
should answer in his Constitutional History of Hngland 
(1827) George’s own notions of the Prerogative were prac- 
tically those expounded im another classic of the pemod— the 
lectures which Sir Wilham Blackstone was delivermg about 
1760 and published in 1765 as Commentaries on the Laws of 
England The Whigs had kept themselves in power since 
1714 by the use of that influence in elections and that 
patronage in Church and State which the first two Georges 
had allowed them to retain (Intro ,§ 7, ch u, §§ 1, 2, ref) 
Much of the influence was lecal and personal many 
boroughs were absolutely, and others weie virtually, the 
property of Whig families But there was a large amount 
of Crown patronage and influence which the King might, 
quite legally and constitutionally, take nto bis own hands. 
Besides the patronage of the Aimy and of the Chuch, 
of the diplomatic service and of the civil service at home, 
there was the possibility of so drawing upon the British 
and Trish Civil Lists (cf. ch. 1., § 12), not to mention the 
I{annoveiian revenues, that pensions could be used when 
other methods weie not appropriate (cf. § 7) The King 
being thus by far the richest person im the realm—for the 
mechanical mventions which have since given gigantic 
fortunes to the capitalists who exploited them had yet to be 
made (ch xvi., § 8)—could and did use his wealth to bribe 
men who were not of sufficient impoitance to be tempted 
with peerages and other decorations at the disposal of the 
Crown as “the Fountain of Honour ” (cf. § 7). 


* Hume's desire to tel] the story of the period which most closely affected his own 
times in a rational and readable way 1s revealed in the order of his works his 
* History of the Rein of James 1 and Charles I appeared in 1754, this he continued 
down to the Revolution (1758) , his Hesto, v of the House of Tudor was pubhshed in 
1759 «Two years later, these parts, with a less elaborate account of the earlier 
history, appeared as 4 Hestory of G@.cat Brita The Contenuation (1o88—1765) was 
the work of Smollett (1769), 
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§ 2. Over and above these official advantages, George IIT. 
mu His = adsoothers purely personal. He was, as he 
Piao wanted to say m his first royal speech, “ born 
and bred an Englshman” Ile was young, 
pure-minded, and gracious in manners’ The fear of the 
Stuarts was unknown to him: he was but seven years old 
when Culloden was fought (ch. vi, § 5). The Tories had 
tiansferred their allegiance to his person; the Whigs were 
bound to ns Hlouse by tradition, and thus all should 
have loyally become the “ King’s friends ” (§$ 6,19) It1s 
possible, therefore, for a moment to rank George THI with 
Fredenck IT. of Piussia, Katharine IT. of Russia, and the 
othe: “reforming monarchs” of Europe (cf ch vu., §$ 14,19), 
and we can see in this sketch what might have been if 
George had had no glaring defect 
But he was as narrow-minded and obstinate as the Eng- 
« His sh King whom he most 1¢sembles in character 
Personal and ideals—Charles I Jostling oddly with the 
Drawbacks. constitutional principles which he had learned, 
through Bute, from Bolimgbroke (§ 1) was that German 
conception, which he had imbibed from his German mother, 
of a King as a perhaps genial but at bottom autocratic 
landlord. He was, indeed, too much like the monarchs of the 
Continent to be a success as a king of Enghshmen, and 
before long, forces were to aise which he could not com- 
piehend, against which he would therefore struggle, and 
which would sooner or later make 1t 1mpossible for him to 
realise his ambitions. 
§ 3 George III. was one of the few English kings whose 
Survey of personal character has permanently moulded the 
oqeen, © destinies of the nation. Though he was able at 
1760-1820 the beginning of his reign to defeat the Whig 
Oligarchy that had outlived its usefulness, he failed to 
appreciate the rising power of the Press, and encouraged 
his ministers to prosecute the outspoken opimions of a 
hterary opposition (§§ 9, 10, 17, 18; ctr. ch.iv,§ 4). He 
used all the powers of the old Prerogative to suppress 
Wilkes, and thus raised that demagogue to an undeserved 
notoriety (§§ 10, 15, 16) He wished to unite all classes in 
loyal adherence to his throne, but he failed to sympathise 
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with the world-wide ambitions of British commerce, and 
hastened to make peace with our Bourbon enemies (§ 5). 
He wished to play the benevolent despot over a united 
Anglo-American empire, but he failed to realiwe the desire 
or local privileges in British America, and lost the colonies 
rather than allow them to tax themselves and organise their 
own local defences (ch. x., §§ 6-10). He wished to abolish 
distinction of party, but he set himself to oppose the new 
Wlng desires for economical and parhamentary reform 
($§ 15, 17; ch. x1., § 7); and when, in the closing years of 
hia reign, the Evangelical Revival had given new birth to 
political 1deas of religious toleration, he wrecked Pitt's 
scheme of conciliation in Ireland by refusing his assistance 
to Roman Cathohe emancipation (ch xx., § 5). 
In a word, he believed himself to be, as he himself said, 
George 111 asa “© & Whig of the Revolution”, but he failed to 
Conpetvalixe B80 anything 1n the ideas of that time but 
i what they had proguced in the past [vol. 111, 
ef. ch. x1, § a . he could not understand their logical 
development in freedom of the Press, in expansion of the 
franchise, in the territorial expansion of local privileges, 
and in toleration for all rehgious sects. Compared with the 
Whigs of his grandfather’s reign, he was a reformer’ in all 
other respects he was conservative. His destructive work, 
which forms the burden of this chapter, was soon done and 
with comparative ease (§§ 4, 6, 19), and it 1s his obstructive 
activities, which filled the remainder of his long reign, that 
have given lim the reputation in history of a king who 
thwarted the legitimate desires of his people. 


Il. Tue Rist anp Fart or Bute, 1760—1763. 


§ 4, Among the men whom George IIT. found near his 
George 111 and throne was one with whom he had many objects 
Pitt, 1760-1761 in common, and who might perhaps have guided 
him into wiser paths (cf. ch. viii., §§ 3,5). But Pitt was 
in 1760 madly bent upon continuing the war, and 
with the fixed idea of alliance with Prussia, while Bute 
strove, as we have said (ch vii, § 16), to accommodate 
matters with both France and Spain. Besides, George ITI. 
and Bute were as intent upon making peace for the purpose 
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of effecting their constitutional revolution as Charles I. had 
been in 1629 [vol. u1., ch in., § 1]: hence George ITI. 
and Pitt, though equally dishking the Whig Oligarchy, 
were far too diverse 1n their positive program even to work 
together. 

On the very first day of his reign George gave a significant 
Resignation bint of his designs by inflicting a snub on the 

Oct tttny, Pitt-Newcastle Mimstry (ch vui., §§4—7). His 

speech in Council—wherein he ‘ glories 1n the 
name of Bnton”—-was drawn up without consulting his 
chief advisers; and Bute—at whose suggestion the term 
Briton had been substituted for Hnglshman (§§ 5, 10, a2.) 
—was made a Privy Councillor the same day. Five months 
Jater, in March 1761, Holdernesse willingly retired—it 
was made well worth his while—to make room for the 
King’s confidant Wailham Pitt continued 1n ofhce for six 
months longer, with Bute as his colleague in the Secretary- 
ship; but, as the King and Bute refused to follow his 
counsels of making war on Spain (ch, vu, $§ 15, 16), he re- 
signed on October 5, and was succeeded by Lord Egremont. 
He gave the characteristic reason for his withdrawal! that 
“he had been called to the Ministry by the voice of the 
people (cf ch. vin., § 4), and that, as he was accountable to 
them, he would not remain responsible for measures which 
he was not allowed to guide” (ctr. ch. iv., § 7). 

Pitt’s brother-in-law, Earl Temple, retared with him ; but 
Rengnation is brother Secretary hung on for yet another 
of Newcastle, six months, hoping in the absence of his rival 

ay 1762 ° 

to regain his old supremacy (ch. vin., § 2). 
In May 1762, however, Newcastle resigned, partly because 
he disapproved of the withdrawal of subsidies from Prussia, 
but more in disgust at losing the patronage he had so long 
been used to bestow. Pitt, the mcorruptible (ch. vi, § 8), 
in retiring, accepted a pension for himself and a peerage for 
his wife Hester, who became Baroness Chatham Newcastle, 
on the other hand, who had spent so much on his politics 
that his income had sunk from £25,000 to £6000 a year, 
absolutely refused a pension for himself. Hence the historian , 
Massey has said of him: “Nothing in his public life became 
him like the leaving of 11.” 
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§ 5. Thus, within eighteen months after the accession 
Butes Minutry, Of the new King, one of the most powerful 
May 1762 monistries that Kngland has ever had was 
: dismissed, and it» place taken by nominees of 
Gieorge III. Bute was appointed to the vacant Treasury 
Lordship, his late post as Secretary bemg taken by George 
Grenville. Granville, Fox, and several members of the late 
Ministry, stayed 1n office ; but to all alike a sharp lesson in 
discipline was given. The Dukes of Newcastle, Grafton, 
and Rockmgham were dismissed by George IIT. from the 
lord-lientenancies of their counties, and many small place- 
holders lost their offices, because they voted in Parhament 
against the terms of the Preliminames of Peace arranged 
between Britain and the Bourbons in November 1762 
(ch. vu., § 18). The Duke of Devonshire resigned his office 
of Chamberlain, and was scratched off the lst of Privy 
Councillors by George himself, for the same reason. That 
Grenville remgned his Secietayyship, in favour of Halifax 
(October 1762), because Bute proposed to sum ender Havana 
to Spain, must not be regarded in the same light as the 
other dismissals 1t was the consequence of the necessity of 
mmanimity in the Cabinet (cf. ch n, § 14). 

The only notable events durmg Bute’s short Administra- 
Prace of Par, tion (§ 7, fin ) were the unavoidable conquests of 
Feb 10,1768 Spanish Colonies (ch. vn, § 17), and the peace 

which they helped to bring about The Peace of Paris, 
though it gave us Canada and a Aznterland for our older 
colonists reaching as far back as the Mississippi, and also 
secured us from effective French rivalry in India, was less 
advantageous than Pitt’s successes had Jed the nation to 
expect. Just as Bolingbroke had let a beaten foe off hghtly 
at Utrecht in order to make ready for a Jacobite succession 
[vol. 111, ch xiv., § 16], so at Paris did Bute concede almost 
any terms m order to have leisure to establish a Hannoverian 
absolutism 

§ 6. “Now indeed my son is King!” exclaimed the 

The Trumph of Dowager Princess when the terms of peace 
eee" =~ were carried im the Commons by an over- 

#rents = whelming majority (319 to 65). And indeed, 

in the spring of 1763, George III. seemed to have succeeded 
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in the revolution which he had attempted His nominee 
was at the head of a unanimous Adminstration , the Whigs 
had been taught that they were not indispensable , the dis- 
graces of 1744-6 had been wiped away (ch vi, Ss 3, 7, 8), 
peace had been restored ; and those who opposed the King in 
Parliament had learned they must not expect to remaim m 
any office while opposing the Government In order to over- 
throw party-government Geo ge had to create a new party, 
and this party—which was at first known as “the King’s 
Fnends,” but which ultimately mherited the old name of 
“Tory ’ [ef. vol m1, ch 1x, § 16]—could be called into, 
and kept in, existence only if its root-piinetple of loyalty 
were backed by a system of 1ewards and punishments 

The triumph of “ Patriotism ” was due not merely to the 
The Sections Sentiment of loyalty for a bright young Kung, 
wit the, oF to his steadfastness of purpose and manipula- 

ee" tion of Parhament, but still more to a cireum- 
stance which 1t revealed and gmphasised—viz , the weakness 
of the Whigs They were split into factions, connected 
muinly by family ties. There was the Rockingham yfarty, 
consisting of Newcastle, Grafton, Devonshire, and Rocking- 
ham, with his protéyé Edmund Burke (§§ 12, 18); the 
Grenville party, mcluding George Grenville, Halifax, and 
others , the Bedford partv—who, from the suburb of London 
in which the Duke's residence stood, gained the nickname of 
“the Bloomsbury Gang”, and finally Wilham Pitt’s party, 
the smallest of all, consisting of himself, his brother-in-law 
Temple, and Alderman Beckford, who represented the City 
merchants and their behef in Pitt as the expander of British 
trade (ch. vii , §§ 4—6). 

§ 7. Of course, all these groups could be regarded as 
Georges Use possible converts to the King’s party, to which 
ofthe Whizs they might be won if suitable offers were made. 

We have already seen Grenville and Halifax 1n office (§ 5): 
so, too, Henry Fox, who retained the office that he had held 
unde: Pitt and Newcastle—viz., Paymaster of the Forces 
—had received a seat in the Cabmet, and was entrusted 
with the leadership of the Commons In this capacity 
he saw after the purchase of votes, which went on to a 
hitherto unheard-of extent. Some £80,000 of ‘Secret 
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Service money” is said to have been thus disbursed in the 
year 1762, during the five months of Fox’s leadership, after 
which he retired with the title of Lord Holland. 

George TIT. quickly learnt that he must go to the Whigs 

Resignation NOt merely for his subordinates but also for the 
Pete heads of his Administration, and during the next 

aia seven years he searched high and low among 
their various family groups for a chief minister who 
would do Ins bidding (§ 19) On Apml 9, 17638—less 
than two months after the signature of the Peace (§ 5)— 
Bute resigned his position at the Treasury. He was so 
unpopular that he had to be escorted by prize-fighters: 
he was dishked both as a Scotsman and because his 
friendship with the Princess Dowager of Wales was so far 
misunderstood that they were freely compared to Queen 
Isabella and Mortimer ‘To this growing unpopularity, as 


we shall see (§§ 9, 10), the attacks of the Opposition Press 
largely contributed. 


tk 


TH]. THe GRENVILLE-BEDFoRD ADMINISTRATION, 1763-1765. 


§ 8. Bute recommended to the King as his successor 

Ministry of George Grenville—Pitt’s younger brother-in- 

GravEie, Jaw (Table, p. 179), who was known im his day 

April 1768 as the “Gentle Shepherd ”—and hoped still to 
control affairs from an inner Cabinet; but the Whig 
Minister, whose traditions led him to look more to the 
House of Commons for his support than to the Crown, 
rebelled against the dictation, and complained to the 
King that he did not give his confidence to his con- 
stitutional ministers. The consequence was an estrange- 
ment between George III and the “ Triumvirate,” as 
Grenvule and his two secretaries, Hahfax and Egremont, 
were called; and the King resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of dismissing them. 

In September 1763 Egremont died (§ 10, sud 1ii.), and 

Corhtion there was some delay im fillmg the vacancy. In 
wad Beafora, Which of the Whig sections should George ITT. 
September 1768 look for the new Secretary of State? Negota- 
ations were held with Wilham Pitt, but he would not 
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tuke office except in company with the Whigs who had 
been dismissed from their posts for them votes on the 
Peace (§ 5)—eg. Temple and Devonshire When these 
terms were rejected, the King apphed to the Duke of 
Bedford ; and it was one of his party, the notorious Earl 
of Sandwich, who filled the vacant ofhce, while Bedford 
himself, on the death of Earl Granville (cf. ch. v1, § 12), 
became President of the Council, and has given his name to 
the Ministry. Sandwich was so keen a gamester, that, when 
at play, he could not leave the table to eat, and his valet 
brought him that kind of “hght refreshment” which still 
perpetuates his name 

§ 9. George III. had no sooner gained his first victory 

Crinosm over the Whig Ohgaichy, and indeed dealt it a 

Got, blow from which it never recovered (§§ 5—7), 

in the Press than the new forces of oppositaon appeared. ‘The 
King had triumphed over the Whigs, but mainly with their 
own weapons of pxtronage, and influence as means of 
winning votes m Pailiament Intent as he was on te- 
viving the golden past of Monarchy (§$ 1, 2), he would not 
perhaps have even understood Pitt’s position of looking to a 
public opinion which issued from men of substance and men 
of education, but which nevertheless was not represented 
in the House of Commons (§ 4; cf ch. vm, § 3) Con- 
sequently, this body of political consciousness found for 
itself an organ in the Press * 

Ever since the imtioduction of printing in the fifteenth 
TheGovernment Century [vol. 11., Intro, § 9], the Governments 
and the Press, of Kuiope, sometimes professing the mainten- 

va7e—168 ance of “truth,” sometimes vindicating “law and 
order,” but always influenced by the natural distaste of pre- 
sumably competent authorities for possibly ignorant and 
violent criticism, had put all manner of restraints on the 
general use of the invention. They had tned to limit the 
number of presses and printers, to supervise their output 

* The Leberty of the Press—which 1s with us no longer regulated by any special 
law or laws, and has therefore become merely an aspect of Freedom of Opmnion—is 
treated with greater fulness in the following passages of the standard works of 
the day Dicey's Law of the Constitution, ch vi, vii , Erskine May's Constitutional 


History of ieee vol ah cb ix, x. , laswell-Langmead s English Constiiutional 
5 


repanae 4 ch, xvii, ‘ ey’s Manual of English Constitutional History, ch ix 
§ 65, Feilden’s Short Constitutional Histor y of England, ch. vii , 
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before publication, and to punish those who were re- 
sponsible for printed matter after pubhcation [vol. 11, 
ch. m, § 3; vol. 111, ch. 1x%,, § 20, refi]. In England 
the first. two methods—which may be called the methods 
of monopoly and censorship—practically came to an end 
with the expiry of the Zicenseng Act in 1695 [vol. 111., 
ch. xui., § 3]; and after that time the Government 
seldom a ecieat with books, but endeavoured to check 
ephemeral literature, such as the pamphlets and news- 
papers of which we usually speak as ‘the Press.” 
This 1t attempted 1n two ways it diminushed the produc- 
tion and sale of newspapers by imposing a stamp-duty 
which, between 1712 and 1760, Parliament increased 
from one penny to fourpence per copy (cf Intro, § 11); 
and it severely punished breaches of the law and of Privilege 
of Parhament 
The Government could thus please itself whether it took 
“The Liberty steps against its critics, but it could not law- 
of the Press,” fully punish them without the aad of compara- 
tively independent bodies—the law-courts, or 
Parhament, to wit. Durmng the Whig domination, the 
Government and the Parhament had by their close connexion 
been so strong as to be equally indifferent, as a rule, to the 
opinions of outsiders , but in the stormy decade that followed 
George II].’s accession, both became peculiarly sensitive. 
The House of Commons, as we shall see (ch x1., § 2), keenly 
resented the infringement by the Press of its Privilege of 
Secrecy of Debate The Government indulged freely in 
prosecutions for libels, etc. (§§ 10, 16, 17), and herein it ob- 
tained for the most part the support of the law-courts. Now 
George IIT. had begun his reign by sweeping away almost 
the last of the numerous practices which, under the Stuarts,* 
had mnade the judges dependent upon the Crown , and their 
decisions may therefore be considered the outcome of a 
single-minded belief in the necessity of repression for the 
common weal. 


* For the position and conduct of the Judiciary unde: the Stuarts, see vol 111, 
ch i,§15,ch xin 2 38 § 18, 14, Medley, ch 1x ,§66 The King's right to dismiss 
Vee. at pleasure had been taken away by the Act of Settlement, 1701 at George 

II.’s own instance 1n 1760 (a) ther commismons ceased to lapse " at ‘i demise of 
the Crown, and (v) their salaries were severed from the Civil (of 
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§ 10. John Wilkes, M.P. for Aylesbury, and a man 
John Wilkes Of dassolute life whose main object seem» to 
have been a cheap notoriety, was destined, by 
suffering public martyrdom, to wm for himself 
1 His Offence the renown of gainmg consideration for the new 
claimant to representation of the people (cf. §§ 17, 18). 
In June 1762, when he founded an opposition newspaper, 
Wilkes took advantage of Bute’s nationality and of the 
rumour as toi his advice ($ 4) to give point to his attacks 
by styling his paper The .Vorth Briton In No 45, which 
appeared on April 23, 1763, Wilkes branded as false the 
description in the King’s Speech of the recent /’eace of 
Pari as “honowable and beneficial” In our days the 
Queen’s Speech 1» known to be the work of the munisters, 
and not of Her Majesty. In George II.’> 1eign it had 
been the same (cf ch u,§ 12), but one of the results of 
George IIT.’s revolution was that the Royal Speech came 
to be regarded as really the King’s, consequently, Wilkes’s 
attack was regarded as chérging the King with uttering 
a lie on the throne. 
The Government determined to prosecute all those who 
ii His Arrest Were concerned 1n the publication of the alleged 
for Libel. Jibel. As these were unknown, Halifax, as 
Secretary of State (§ 8), issued a general warrant for their 
apprehension. 2¢. he directed four messengers, ‘ taking 
with them a constable, to make strict and diligent »earch for 
the authors, printers, and publishers ” of Zhe North Briton, 
No. 45, and to apprehend and seize them, together with 
their papers, and bring them im safe custody before him. 
‘The magistrate,” to use the words of Erskine May, ‘“‘ who 
should have sought proofs of crime, deputed this office to his 
messengers.” Under the terms of this general warrant, 
forty-nine persons were arrested, among whom were Bulfe 
and Kearsey, the real printer and pubhsher of the obnoxious 
paper. They revealed the name of the author; but the 
messengers of the Government, declining to use their know- 
ledge to obtain a special warrant—7.e one naming John 
Wilkes—for his arrest, used the orginal general warrant 
to arrest him too. When Wilkes saw the document, he 
declared it ‘‘a mdiculous warrant against the whole English 


and the 
North Briton, 
No 45 
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nation,” and refused to obey 1t. But he was committed to 
prison, und his papers were seized and ransacked under the 
personal superintendence of Wood, an Under-Secretary of 
State. These urbitrary proceedings have many points both 
of companson and contrast with Stuart modes of treating 
the liberty of the subject {cf. vol. 11, ch. in, §§ 6—8]. 
In May Wilkes sued out his writ of Z/abeas Corpus in the 
ni. His Court of Common Pleas, and was set at liberty 
Hetahation hy Cluet Justice Pratt (later Lord Camden) on 
Genaal pleading his privilege* as Member of Parlia- 
Warrants ment In July several of the printers who had 
been arrested prosecuted the Government messengers for 
unlawful arrest under a general warrant, and m each case 
obtained verdicts, with damages, for false imprisonment. 
In Leach v Money, Baron Mansfield, Clief J ustice—who was 
notorious for his mamtenance of the Prerogative (§ 17, fin.) 
~—declured, with the concurrence of the thiee other judges 
in King’s Bench, the illegahty of arresting persons under 
x generul warrant “no degree of antiquity,” he asserted, 
“can give sanction to a usage bad in itself.” And two 
yeais later (1765), in Entenck v. Carrington, his rival 
Camden apphed this decision to general warrants when 
used to seize papers they were a survival of the procedure 
of the Star Chamber, and had ceased to be legally vahd with 
the lapse of the Licenseng Act (§ 9). In December 1762 
Wilkes brought an action agamst Wood for the seizure of 
his papers, and obtained a verdict, with £1000 damages. 
Hie also commenced an action against Loids Halifax and 
Kgremont for unlawful arrest under the general warrant— 
an action which was delayed, partly by the death of 
Egremont in September (§ 8), partly by the legal devices of 
Halifax. It was not until 1769 that Wilkes brought his suit 
against Hahfax to a successful issue (§ 16, fin ). 


* The Commons’ Privilegé of Freedom from Arrest has vaned widely at various 
times But it has usually been limited to arrest on czz2l causes , 1t has never been 
held to apply to members cha ; in due form, with t: eason, felony, or breach of the 

ace, in the case of Wilkes the House was innovating when it set aside Pratts 

ecision and declared that the privilege did not extend to “‘ the case of wmiting and 
publishing seditious hbels On the general subject of Privilege of Parliament see 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constituteon, Part I, ch v, vi, Taswell-Langmead, 
Brglish Constetutwnal History, ch 1x, obs 886—S56 (4th edition); Medley‘s 
Manuat of English Constitutional History, iin , § 24,ch v, § 87. 
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Long before this the House of Commons came to the aid 
by is Wecatre of the Government. Jn November 1762 Wilkes 
of the oe was again ariested, in consequence of an in- 
of Commons formation filed against him in the Court 
of King’s Buneh, and, though an excited mob would 
willingly have rescued him, he surrendered and declared 
himself willmg to waive his privilege as Member of 
Parliament until the House of Commons should declare it 
for him. But. on his rising in his place in the House to 
claim its protection, the Commons proceeded to vote No 45 
of The North Briton “a false, scandalous, and seditious 
hbel,” aud to resolve that Privilege of Parhament did not 
extend to such matters. They followed up this vote, 1n 
December, by expelling Wilkes fiom the House. He 
retued to France, and in the following February (1764), 
when his trial for publishing an obscene hbel, in the form 
of a coarse parody on Pope, called an Hssay on Woman, 
came up in the King’s Bench, he was absent, nor could 
any plea of privilege now *be put in He was therefore 
found guilty of hbel, and Mansfield passed upon him 
sentence of outlawry (§ 16 
This first chapter in Wilkes’s history illustrates the 
Iseuea, WOrking of the new principles in the Constitu- 
Methods, and tion, as well as some of the oldest ‘The Kang 
Results 4, once more identified with his Ministers, and 
regards attacks made on them as directed against himself 
The Mimstry, thus supported by the King, feel themselves 
so strong against the Press, that they use, with a hght 
heart, the first weapon that comes to their hand to crush 
their opponents, and are foiled, not because their action is 
contrary to public opinion, but because they have heedlessl 
broken the law and roused the jealousy of the Judicial 
Bench, who cannot endure the least beginning of a power 
which might “certainly affect the person and property of 
every man in the kingdom,” and which “ 1s totally subversive 
of the hberty of the subject.” The English law, knowing 
no distinction of persons, imposes penalties on Government 
officers and messengers But this technical victory did not 
touch the main point at issue—the conflict between the 
State and the mdividual, and the Mimstry could rely 
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securely on the support of the House of Commons, who, to 
support the King, curtailed their own privileges, Similarly 
a few years later—in 1771 (ch. x., § 2)—the House of 
Commons manipulated the privileges which 1t had esta- 
blished against interference from the Crown above so as 
to guard itself from interference by the crowd below [cf. 
vol, 111, ch, vili., §§ 2, 3] 

§ 11 The Grenville-Bedford Ministry embroiled the 
The Nationa! Government, not only with the Press at home, 
Pere and i? but also with our American Colomies (ch. x., § 5). 
March 1765 The Seven Years’ War had doubled the National 

Debt—raising it to £130,000,000, and Grenville, like 
his predecessors, desired to take advantage of the peace 
to reduce the burden (cf. ch. it, §§ 7, 9, ch. vi., § 10). 
But the method which he hit upon was at once as inadequate 
and as annoying as Charles I.’s financial methods [vol. 111., 
ch, ini., §§ 3—5]; and his attempt, in the Stamp Act of 
March 1765, to tax the American colonists by the authority 
of a Parlhament in which they had no representatives was 
destined, like Charles I.’s attempt to raise money in England 
by Prerogative, to lead to civil war (ch x ) 

It was, however, the behaviour of the Mimistry to the 
cone Hines King, not its “arbitrary” treatment of the 

the Regency Bul, King’s subjects, that brought about its fall. 

May 1765 Karly in 1765, George III was senously 1, 

and showed signs of that insanity which afterwards, im 
1788-9 and 1810, totally darkened his life (ch mi, § 6; 
ch. xv., § 8). When he recovered he was impressed with 
the importance of providing for the government of the 
country, in case of his death or incapacity through wlness. 
Such arrangements, whether providing for the succession 
to the Crown or for a regency, were, according to recent 
precedents, made by Parliament at the instance of the 
King and his ministers (cf. Intro , § 11; ch. vi., § 12). In 
consultation with his ministers, the King expressed a wish, 
instead of simply naming the Queen in the Bill, to reserve 
for himself the right to choose the Regent later from among 
all the members of the royal family. But the question 
arose as to the persons included in this description ; and it 
has been supposed that the Grenvilles and the Bedfords 
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wished to exclude the possibility of the King’s mother, the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, becoming Regent, because she 
might restore Bute to office (§§ 1,7). At any rate, they 
persuaded the King to omit his mother’s name from the 
list of possible Regents, lest—so they argued—the House 
of Commons might insult him by moving its rejection. 
Accordingly the Bul passed the House of Lords, naming 
the Queen or any descendant of the late King and Queen, 
thus excluding the Princess Dowager. But the House 
of Commons was more loyal to the King and hs mother 
than the Ministry itself; and the strength of the King’s 
Friends was now so great that the House went out of 1ts 
way to insert the name of the King’s mother. 

George never forgave Grenville for this trickery, and 

George's efforts W2S Soon busy in negotiations with the various 
Gre replace the ,parties, with a view to a new Mhunistry. 
Minutry, Through his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, 
May—July 1765 he applied again to Wilham Pitt, who stipu- 
lated that Britain should enter into an allance with the 
Protestant Powers of Europe—.e, Prussia (cf § 4, ch. x., 
§ 16)—by way of an answer to the Bourbon Family Compact 
(ch, vii., § 15); that general warrants should be declared 
illegal (§ 10), and that all placemen dismissed for political 
reasons in 1763 should be restored (§ 5). There was a 
chance that Pitt would win office on these terms when he 
found that his brother-m-law Temple, without whom he 
would not work, had joined his brother, George Grenville, 
im promoting a Ministry based, not on pubhe policy, but on 
family aggrandisement (Table, p 179). After an interval 
of humiliating submission to Grenville and Bedfoid, May 
—July 1765, the King threw himself into the hands of the 
official Whigs, from whom he fancied that he had finally 
shaken himself free in 1762 (§§ 1, 4—6). 

§ 12. How far the King’s policy had failed may be seen 
Rockingham’s in the fact that Newcastle, now finally quarrel- 
Fit io ling with Pitt (§ 4), had the Privy Seal and the 

July 1766. patronage in the Church. His old place at the 

Treasury went to the Marquess of Rockinghan, a straight- 
forward and amiable Yorkshire squire, who atoned for his 
lack of ability by his appreciation of.one of our greatest 
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pohtical thinkers. His secretary—-whom he now intro- 
duced into Parhament as Member for Wendover—was 
Edmund Barke, the apostle of party-government, the 
opponent in pamphlets and speeches of the Jdea of a 
Patriot King Burke im after years formulated a new 
pohey for his party (§ 18), but for the present he was 
overshadowed by the girandees in the Minitry—Grafton, 
Granby, etc. —who were steeped in the old Whig traditions. 
The new Ministry obtained from the House of Commons a 
resolution that general warrants were illegal, and introduced 
a Declaratory Bill to this effect, which was, however, thrown 
out by the Lords, 1t restored to thei places in the army 
officers who had been deprived by the King for their votes 
in Parhament , and, by repeahng the Stamp Act (§ 11), 1t 
reversed the American policy of Grenville (ch. x, § 9). 

It 1, thei efore not difhcult to understand why George hated 
his mmmusters, never ceased to oppose them, and endeavoured 
to find some one else who would be willing to govern the 
country more in accordance with his ideas, and more in 
deference to his personal wishes Thus placed between the 
King’s opposition and the House of Commons, composed, as 
this was, of King’s Friends and personal factions, the 
Ministry was exceedingly weak this weakness was 1llus- 
trated by Grafton’s resignation of his Secretar yship in May 
1766, and by the difficulty experienced in fillung his place— 
which was ultimately accepted by the Duke of Richmond. 
At last, in August 1766, the King succeeded in persuading 
Wilham Pitt to accept office and form a Ministry to turn 
out the oficial Whigs Pitt broke with his brother-m-law 
Temple, and formed an alhance with the King on the 
basis which they had in common-—opposition to party- 
government 

§ 13. Constitutional questions had amsen, since Pitt’s 

Pittand the Teguation in 1761 (§ 4), which were not then 
now Problems, foreseen ; and 1n relation to these, he had formed 
1766 opmions and adopted principles which differen- 
tiate the Chatham of George III.’s reign as much from the 
‘‘Great Commoner” of George IT’s as the latter is different 
from the free lance of the Pelham Administration (ch. viii., 
§§ 3, 4): we are entering upon the third period of his career 
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Both George JII. and Pitt disliked the Whig Oligarchy, 
and in getting 11d of the system which had prevailed 
during the previous two reigns, George III. was a reformer 
as much as the minister, but when the personal rule was 
once estabhshed, the King had placed in office one who was 
as nalrow-munded and as blind to the signs of the times as 
himself (§§ 5—7) Pitt would have fought as eagerly as 
Bute for the mght of the King to choose his own munisters, 
to check the power of the House of Commons, and to dictate 
the foreign pohcy of the country, but his objection to Bute 
and Grenville was as stiong as that of Wentworth to 
Buckingham m Charles I’s days [vol. 111, ch ii, § 10]. 
The situation in 1766, indeed, powerfully recalls the earher 
str uggle for personal rule in 1ts leading features (ch. in, § 5). 
whether the stories would have still further 1esembled one 
another if Wentworth had been disabled in 16380, or 
Chatham had remamed in health in 1766, would form the 
subject of a very pretty spegulation Its sufficient for us 
here to notice that, added to his old piinciples of alliance 
with Prussia and hatred of the Bourbons (ch. vu, $$ 8, 9, 11, 
etc ), we now find the recognition of -those political forces 
which his shorter-sighted rivals, Bute and Grenville, had 
opposed—viz , the Press m England and the growth of 
political consciousness m the American Colonics (§$ 10, 11) 
The alhance between George IIT and Patt promised well, 
Chathans but 1t was shipwrecked before it left port. 
samy 1766. Litt could find no men of first-class ability to 
Octobe: 170% take office with him, and in the end he kept 
on many of the members of the late Administration this 
was the first calamity. The second was the refusal of Pitt 
to undertake the management of foreign affairs as Secretary : 
he would take only the unimportant office of Privy Seal, 
and at the same time he undermined his populanty by 
accepting the earldom of Chatham. Finally, to utterly 
destroy the success that was anticipated, the doctor whom 
Pitt was just then consulting for his chronic gout, cured 
the «disease in his legs, only to drive 1t to his head, and 
for nearly two months, in the spring of 1767, the great 
statesman was compelled to retire altogether from public 
business. Before he recovered, the opportunity for his 
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great schemes of foreign alhances, Parliamentary Reform, 
and amendment of the British rule in India, Ireland, and 
America, had passed away. 
§ 14 Thus the Ministry which might have been Pitt's 1s 
Grafton's known by the name of the man who was First 
Adninistration, Lord of the Treasury—the Duke of Grafton. 
sae ito Lhe acceptance of the title exposed “the Great 
ite Members Commoner” to undeserved attacks on his 
and Mistakes nposed corruptness, and to disparaging com- 
parisons between his conduct and that of Pulteney in 1742 
(ch, vi., § 1). His enforced absence from the Ministry left 
the hetcrogeneous mixture of ‘Patriots and Courtiers, 
King’s Fnends and Republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
treacherous fnends and open enemies,” to dnft mto conflict 
with public opinion both in Britain and America, to give 
further notoriety to Wilkes (§ 16), and to lose the American 
Colomies (ch. x., § 10). Pitt had becn largely instrumental, 
through the speech from which we have quoted (ch. viii., 
§ 6), in procuring the repeal of the Stamp Act (§ 12), and 
had protested against the Declaratory Act by which the repeal 
was accompanied and which affirmed the right of the British 
Parliament ‘to bind the Colonies in all cases whatsoever.” 
Yetit was while Chatham was still nominally P: emier, though 
too much a victim of bis whims and fancies to take any part in 
public affairs, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles 
Townshend, carried his Amerzcan Duties Bill (March 1767), 
which, though intended, by its imposition of externa] rather 
than internal taxation, to be a concession to American feeling, 
had the effect of stirring up again the spintof resistance (ch. x., 
§ 11). Townshend, however, did not hve to see the results of 
his financial policy : he died in September, and was succeeded 
by North (§ 19). In 1768 the Government gave an earnest 
of its desire to understand the American question by creating 
a new Secretaryship of State for the Colonies (p. 67, 7 ). 
§ 15. In March 1768, the dissolution of George III.’s 
The General) Second Parliament took place, and in the 
Biscsion 3768, Geneial Election which immediately followed, 
-prsaaresd John Wilkes, who had returned from France 
i Wilkes (§ 10), became a candidate for the County of 
Middlesex. He now inaugurated the agitation for complete 
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Parliamentary Reform—the idea that the House of 
Commons should represent the newer sections of the popu- 
lation, and should not be brought under the influence of the 
Crown and the great borough-owners. Some of the defects of 
the House of Commons as a representative body are illustrated 
by two features of the situation in 1768 there are said to have 
been only 160,000 voters, out of a population of 8,000,000 ; 
and the price of a small borough was reckoned at £4000 
Alongside of this movement to enlarge the electorate 
ii Alderman there was an attempt to purfy the existing 
Bechford electorate—or rather to retain its manipulation 
in the hands of the classes who had long had it all their 
own way (cf ch. iin, § 2) In the last session before the 
General Election, Alderman Beckford had mtroduced a Bull 
by which the borough-owners sought to defend themselvcs 
against the loss of their family seats through the wholesale 
bribery of their constituents by men who had amassed 
wealth in India (ch xxiv., § 11), and were now ambitious 
to enter Parliament. The Bill proposed that every newly 
elected member should take an oath that he had not been 
concerned in any bribery. But as “nabobs” were not the 
only persons who would be affected by the measure, the 
Baill was rejected , and 1t was still possible for wealthy men 
to push themselves into the House The result was thus 
described by an observer of George III’s third Parlia- 
ment ‘‘ Nabobs, contractors, slversmiths, bankrupts, are 
in high luck There are hardly two hundred real gentlemen 
in the House The landed interest died with the last Par- 
liament ” (cf Intro, § 11). 
§ 16. In the Election of 1768, Wilkes and his partisan 
Resppeaance of Glyn were elected for Middlesex, but the 
Wilkes, 18 popular hero was still under his old charge of 
Imprisonment libe] for No. 45 of The North Briton (§ 10). 
On the first day of the session in April he appeared before 
the Court of King’s Bench his outlawiy was reversed by 
Lord Mansfield, and he was condemned to a two years’ 
impiisonment for the original libel But his confinement 
did not sheld the Ministry from his political activity. Lord 
Weymouth, 1n his capacity of Secretary of State, had written 
to the magistrates of Surrey, advising them to cali im the 
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nid of the mlitary to suppress riots that had arisen out of 
the 1ecent elections , and Wilkes from his prison published 
a criticism on this letter, fiercely denouncing 1t as cruel. 
Weymouth complaimed of this attack on him in the 
11 His Second House of Lords, of which he was a member 
Expulson by ‘They voted Wilkes’s publication to be an 
February 1769 “insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel,” and 
invited the House of Commons to confer with them as to 
suitable action The Commons, quite willing to join in the 
attack on Wilkes, repeated the vote of the Lords, and p1o- 
ceeded to expel Wilkes, alleging four reasons — 


(1) His present hbel on Weymouth , 

(2) His pubhieation of The North Briton, No 435 [§ 10, subi j 

(3) His authorship of certain [unpublished | + impious and obscene 
libels” on the Ear] of Sandwich. inhis Lesay on Woman [§ 10, subiv |, 

(1) The fact that he was under the sentence of a Court for still 
twenty months 


All four of these pretexts weie totally inadequate as 
i The Honee JUStafication for his expulsion , but the House of 
of Commons > Commons had 1n earher times won the exclusive 
brani paiel light of Jurmsdiction over its members, and was 
Jeb —Apul, now using its powers (cf $10, subiv,v) As 

always when power is abused—ze, when it Is 
so used that persons who have comuutted no crime feel its 
sevelity—so now, the persccuted Press developed opposition. 
The electors of Middlesex, ordered to choose another member 
uistead of the one just expelled, 1e-elected their former 
choice on February 16, 1769 Next day the House of 
Commons 1esolved that Wilkes, having been expelled, was 
ineligible, and that this election was therefore void They 
ordered x new election, and on March 16 Wilkes was 
chosen for a thnd time, without even opposition Then 
Colonel Luttrell stepped forth as the champion of the 
House, vacated his seat, and contested the constituency , 
but on April 13 Wilkes was again returned at the head of 
the poll The Llouse now resolved that the votes given for 
Wilkes were null and void, and that Colonel Luttiell had 
therefore heen duly returned 

The House of Commons had been severely criticised in 
1716 for giving itself, with the assent of the Lords, an 
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extension of lease for four years (ch n, § 6), but its 
1v The Point present conduct in malong itself, to some extent, 
ea rainnt of 2 cO-optative body was yet more vehemently av- 
kes sailed both 1n the Press and in monster petitions 
like that presented by Rockingham on behalf of ten thousand 
Yorkshue fiecholders Technically, however, the House 
had won which way the moral tnumph had gone may be 
learnt from the fact that Wilkes was alinost ummediately 
chosen as an Alderman of London He at the same time 
was successful in binging his long-delayed suit against 
Halifax to an end, obtamuing a veidiet of £1000 
§ 17 Amongst those who took up the cudgels on behalf 
The Lettcigor Of Wilkes was an anonymous waiter who fou 
a oe. thiee years-—January 21, 1769, to January 21, 
‘Jan 21,3772 1772—-contiibuted a series of slashing political 
1 Authoiship articles to Zhe Public Advertizer over the 
signature of “Junius” The authoiship of the Letters of 
Junius has never been quate clearly determimed, but most 
recent investigatois of this standing literary puzzle ascribe 
them to Plihp Francis, the venomous enemy ot Warren 
Hastings in his Indian government (ch xxiv, § 13) 
The trenchant style and elusive identity of “ Junius ” 
u Matter concern the political listorian Jess than his 
Constatutional subject-matter and the libel cases which in- 
Themes directly arose out of his correspondence Junius 
—ain the “ Dedication ” to a collected edition of his Letters 
which he prepared in 1772—lumself winnowed from the 
personal abuse of Grafton and other public men the con- 
stitutional positions to which he attached most impoitunce — 


1 THE FRELDOM OF ELECTION —:¢, “the eaclusive right of 
“the English nation ’ to ‘ choose its representatives” [§ 16 

1 ‘ THE LIBERTY OF LHE PRESS is the palladium ot all the civil, 
political, and religious rights of an Enghshman’”’ [§ 9] 

11 “JHE RIGHT OL JURLES TO BELURN A GENERAL VERDICT 1n 
all cases whatsvever 15 an essential part of our Constitution, not to be 
contiolled or limited by the Judges, nor in any shape questionable by 
the Legislature ”’ [sce he low | 

1V. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE VropLu “ rhe power of King, 
Lords, and Commons is not anarbitrary power They aie the trustees, | 
not the owners of the estate the fee-simple 1s 1n US” 

v SHORTENING THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS “Long Parha- 
ments are the foundation of the undue influence of the Crown ” 
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The most notable of the Letters of Junius was a kind of 
iil TheLaw “ grand remonstrance ” [cf. vol. 111, ch. iv., § 9 


Anon base, Which appeared on December 18, 1769, an 
1769 which led to several important prosecutions by 


the Government. Almon, a bookseller, was charged with 
libel fo: sclling a reprint of this Lefter to the King, and, 
being found guilty, was sentenced to pay ten marks and 
find surety for future good behaviour. In this case Mansfield 
(§ 10) upheld his previous decision of 1764, that in such 
cases the sole business of the jury was to determine whether 
the alleged hbel had been published— that 1t was the province 
of the judge alone to determine whether tbe published 
matter was libellous, and at the same time he held that 
Almon’s plea that be did not know the contents of the paper 
sold was invahd, on the ground that the publisher was 
criminally responsible for the acts of his servants. Juries 
showed their 1 esentment at being debarred from giving general 
verdicts by acquittang Muiller—im the teeth of the evidence 
and of the judge’s summing-up—-and other printers of 
publishing reprints of Junius; and 1n the case of Woodfall, 
the proprietor of Zhe Public Advertizer, the jury brought in 
a verdict of “guilty of punting and publishing only.” Where- 
upon a new tral was ordered, but fell through. The 
widesprend disapproval of Mansfield’» ruling ultimately 
found a legal expression in Fox’s Libel Act, 1792. 

§ 18. The three gieat “ democratic” instruments* for 
The 'Ihree ps Dringing the pressure of the outside public to 
Wit and the bear upon the constituted authorities have been 

alliteratively labelled ‘‘ the Petition, the Press, 
and the Platform.” The first two, as we have seen 
(§§ 16, 17), had been extensively used on behalf of Wilkes; 
and though the so-called ‘‘ Raght of Publhe Meeting” had 
often been asserted before [vol. mm, ch. iv, § 1; ch. , 
§ 17], Wilkes has usually been credited with the parentage 
of the Platform. At any rate, it was largely to champion 
him that there was founded, in 1769, ‘the Society of the 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights” That Wilkes quarrelled 
‘after a time with the other leader of this Association— 


* See Dicey’s Law of the Constetviion, ch i.—iii , for a clear and readable discussion 
on the legal and constitutional aspects of this question 
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Horne (afterwards known as Horne Tooke)—led only to 
the formation of two societies, which were the fruitful 
parents of many others (ch. xv, 8 2). The original Society 
required from candidates at Parhamentary elections pledges 
to further the following program : — 

1 The full representation of the people in Parhament ; 


n The exclusion of place-holders and the exaction of oaths against 
bribery [cf. § 15], 


ni The impeachment of mimsters for their conduct towards Wilkes, 
iv. Redress for Ireland and for America, 


Side by side with these projects to set thmgs nmght by 
Burkes means of more or less sweeping changes 1n the 
Conservatism, constitution of Parhament appeared the more 
poe modest remedy of Edmund Burke (§ 12) His 
conservative instincts and his abiding belief that good govern- 
ment depended less upon the mechanism than upon the 
spirit in which the mechanism was worked, Jed him to find 
the cause of a decade of unrest in the conflict between the 
Ministry and the Court favourites Let the King be really 
guided by his constitutional advisers, was the burden of 
Burke’s pamphlet which appeared in 1770—Thoughts on the 
Cause of the Present Discontents 
§ 19. Never, surely, was Ministry so surrounded by oppo- 
Lord North's sition The Press in England, the masses— 
Avaneaty iv’ Stirred as they were to thinking, partly by the 
“March 1782 Wesley movement (ch iv, § 2, ch. xx, § 5), 
partly by the Press—the Colonists in America, the electors 
of Middlesex, the City of London, and, above all, the Earl 
of Chatham, who had again returned to public hfe,—all 
were the enemies of the ministers then in power. Only 
the Houses of Parliament stood by them: even the King 
lent them no support, for he was as yet unsuccessful in 
getting a minister who would be content to do his bidding 
and work out his ideas. Deserted by one after another of 
his colleagues, who attacked the policy of the Muinistry of 
which they were members, Grafton resigned his uneasy post 
in January 1770. The Opposition were too disunited to 
force a popular minister on the King, and George was 
thus left the only statesman who could take up the reins 
of government. He found in North a First Lord of the 
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Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer who was willing 
to be the King’s Minster, and nothing else North allied 
himself with the Grenville and Bedford parties his new 
Secretary of State, Sandwich, belonged to the latter 
(ef § 8, fin) Wath their help, and with the influence of the 
King, the Parhament and the King’s Ministry stood together 
and were able to defeat all attacks on their position. 

Thus, after ten years of endeavour, George III had really 
odteion, of achieved a stable triumph over the Ohgarchy 
with the Wing, ($$1,2,5,7) The Whigs, who had held the King- 

700-1770 ship in captivity during the reign of his grand- 
father (ch vi, §§ 3, 7), were disunited and disheartened : 
their slufting combinations of family-groups had been unable 
to hold their own against a new party with a principle—the 
personal rule of the King (§ 11) Meanwhile the King’s 
Friends had become a compact party, and were now ready 
to follow even a feeble leadei, so long as he did the King’s 
will The Whigs had failed because they had irrevocably 
connected themselves with the system of mfluence and 
patronage which “bound Ministiy and Parhament together 
In resistance to the new popular powers of Piess and Public 
Meeting Attacked by the King on the one hand, and 
pubhe opimion outside the Tlouse of Commons on the other, 
they had fallen, and the victory should have been shared 
by King and people But George 111 did not recognise 
his allies his Mimster, North, took up the same position 
ns dus fallen rivals, and continued the struggle against 
the Colomes of Amenca and the msg political forces in 
England until the crisis of 1782 (ch x1, § 4) 

$ 20. Lord North, bemg a fat and ,ood-humoured giant, 
Eventyof 1770 @lmost as fond of peace and quet as Walpole 

1 At Home himself (ch iv , §$ 1—-3), began his premiership 
Alection Cues —- title which, bv the way, he always repu- 
a diated—in a spit of conciliation all round— 

at home, in the Colonies, and abroad It 1s taue that 
Chatham's attempt to make Parlrament more representa- 
tive, wathout hurting vested mteicsts (§ 15), by adding a 
third kinght of the shire, came to nothing (cf ch xun., § 3); 
and that—despite the various motions proposed by Chatham 
in the House of Lords, and by Dowdeswell and others in 
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the House of Commons— Wilkes was not reinstated, nor his 
“wrongs” redressed But a determined effort was made to 
remedy one of the abuses which had sprung up round the 
Commons’ privilege of settling matters concerned with its 
own composition. Almost the last public work of George 
Grenville, before his death 1n 1770, was a measure designed 
to remove the decision of controverted elections from the 
heat of party politics (cf ch 1v., § 8) <A committee of 
thirteen was to be selected by the sitting member and the 
petitioners from a list of forty-nine, chosen by ballot, to 
whom each party should add a nominee to advocate their 
respective mterests This tmbunal was to decide without 
appeal; but this was.only partly successful, since the most 
powerful party obtained a majority in the list of forty-nine, 
and proceeded to stiike out the namcs of its opponents, 
especially the most eminent ones. Grenville’s elaborate 
committee was, therefore, both biassed and mcompctent, 
and was superseded in 1868 by reference of such cases to 
the law-courts This was*a return to the practice of the 
fourteenth century—with the important difforence that 1t 
was the House itself—and not, as then, the Crown—that 
thus delegated the task of discrimination 

One of North’s first measures was to obtain the repeal of 

i The Colonies Townshend’s American Duties ill (§ 14)--with 
“Meaacre” the exception that a small charge on tea was 
March 5 retained in order to uphold the principle of 
colomal subordination to the so-called “ Imperial” Legis- 
lature The exception spuilt the essay in conciliation, and 
on March 5 blood was spilt 1n a small riot dignified as ‘the 
Boston Massacre” (ch. x , § 10) 

Abroad, the accession to office of the peaceful Noxth 
mu Abroad instead of the warlike Chatham, combined with 
The Falkland the fall of Choiseul mm December, averted the 
Captain Cook yre-kindling of the dormant struggle betwecn 
Great Britam and the Bourbons through the Spanish 
seizure of the Falkland Islands (ch. x,§ 16) It was m 
this year, too, that Captain Cook’s discovery of New Zealand 
and New South Wales testified to the revival of British 
enterprise in explo ation [vol. 11, ch. x1, §§ 12—-14, vol. , 
ch, xvii, §§ 1, 7]. 
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Now the rest of the acts of Lord North and all that he 

A Forecast did for his master, until his fall in 1782, are not 
Adan inion, et down in this book, for they he beyond ite 

1770—1782, scope. The year 1770 leaves us hovering on 
the verge of at least three movements of prime importance : 
we are on the point of an armed quarrel with our Colonies, 
which breaks out in 1775, and in which our Bourbon enemies 
take part with such effect as to compel us, at the Peace of 
Versailles, 1783, to recognise the independence of “ the 
United States of America”, and we are on the point of 
making two interesting constitutional experiments—one in 
asserting a fuller parliamentary control over the East India 
Company, and the other in subordinating ourselves once 
more to a king who not only reigns but governs. The main 
outlines of the development, until 1770, of our American and 
Indian responsibilities, are traced in the following chapter ; 
but the American Revolution, the consolidation of British 
dominion in India, the Imsh stmke against our religious 
and commercial oppression, and the parhamentary onslaught 
on the royal s¥stem of “ Influence” in 1782—all this is 


another story (Intro., §§ 22—24). 


CHAPTER X 
East and West, 1714—1770. 


I. THE QUARREL WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1607—1770,— 
§ 1. The Anglo-French Rivalry in America, and the Rise of a School 
of Colonial Statesmen in Britain, 1689--1748 —§ 2. The Ongin of 
the Bntish Colonies in North America, 1601—1763 Settlement and 
Conquest.—§ 3. The Older Brtish Colonies. their many conflicting 
and their few common interests.—§ 4 Political and Economic 
Relations between the Mother Country and her Colomes —§ 5, The 
Bedford-Hahfax Colomal Pohcy, 1748—1751, thrown out of gear by 
the Seven Years’ War, 1756—1763. 6. Reassertion of Impenal 
Control over Colonial Commerce and Taxation, 1760-4 Grenville’s 
Point of View —§ 7. The Colonial Point of View—‘“ No Taxation 
without Representation ” Contemporary Comments —§ 8 Grenville’s 
Stamp Act, March 22, 1765 , the Stamp-Act Congress, October 1765, 
—§ 9. Rockingham’s Repeal of the Stamp Act, March 1767.— 
§ 10. Townshend’s American Duties Act, May 1767, and its Repeal 
by Nortb, May 1770 

If. THE BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH INDIA, 1600—1770.—§ 11. Out- 
hne of the Relations existing between European Powers and India, 
1498—1837 —§ 12 The East India Company and its Constitutional 
Struggles, 1600—1707 —} 13. Survey of the Chief British, French, 
and Dutch Stations in India, 1714.—-§ 14. The Geographical and 
Pohtical Divisions of India, 1714-—-1740; the Breakdown of the 
Mughal Empire, the Rise of the Mardthas, and the Invasion of 
Nadir Shéh, 1738-9.—§ 15 The First Anglo-French Struggle in 
India, 1744-8 the British Loss and Recovery of Madras.— 
§ 16. The Second Anglo-French Struggle in India, 1749—1764. 
Duplex v. Chve.—§ 17. The Third Anglo-French Struggle in India, 
1756—1763: Coote defeats Lally at Wandiwash, January 22, 1761, 
End of the French Power in India —§ 18. Clive avenges the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, June 20, 1756, by the Battle of Plassey, June 23, 
1757 —§ 19. The Battle of Panipat, January 7, 1761; the Nawdbship 
of Mir Kasim during Clive’s absence, 1760-4; Munro’s Victory at 
Baxar, October 28, 1764 —§ 20. Clive’s Second Governorship, 1765-7 : 
Settlement of Bengal and First War against Haidar Ah of Mysore. 


I. THE QUARREL WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
1607—1770. 


§ 1. The secular conflict between Great Britain and 
France had naturally involved, even from the days of 
207 . 
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William ITI, the respective colomes of the two nations 
Anglo French 11. North America, and we have secn in the 
Notte Aeris, treaties concluding the various ware the gradually 
down to 1748 Increasing importance of this phase of the duel. 
Scarcely mentioned at Ryswick in 1697, 1t forms an import- 
ant part of the subjects of negotiation among the Atlantic 
Powers at Utrecht :0 1713 (Intro, § 15, ch.1,$1) Yet 
even there the diplomatists apparently know so hittle of 
their extent that they give and receive, with a hght heart, 
dastricts “according to their ancient limits,” thus leaving to 
future delimitation the undoing of the knot imsoluble at 
short notice in Europe [cf vol m1, ch aiv,$17] The 
war of 1744-8, unlike the war which follows 1t, arises 
almost entirely out of European questions, and 1 settled 
on European lines (ch v, $9, ctr ch vin, § 20) when 
the more northerly British colonists in America, taking up 
with enthusiasm the cause of ther Mother Country, cap- 
ture Louisburg, the key to French inter-communications 
in (‘anada, it 15, restored again‘at the 7'reaty of Aachen m 
return for Madras (ch v, §§ 5, 8, ch. vu, § 1). 

But by the middle of the century, there had arisen in 
Riso of a Now -Drttam a school of what we may call “ colomal” 
Colonial School, Statesmen, who began to interest themselves in 

48-1791 the “plantations” of North America and to 
work towards a system m which the Mother Country 
should undertake to govern im all seriousness what had 
now obviously become an important part of the British 
dominions, Till after the Peace of Aachen, this party had 
httle chance of carrying their views into practice: the 
Duke of Newcastle, who, a» Secretary of State for the 
Southern Department (cf ch. u, § 3), was the recipient of 
all the correspondence from the Colonies, had served, to use 
the expression of the American historian George Bancroft, 
as a “non-conductor ” between the zealous Lords of Trade 
and their clients across the Atlantic. But when, weary of 
attacks from both sides, he exchanged in February 1748 
to the Northern Department, his place was taken by 
Bedford, who had long interested himself in these affairs 
(ch. v1, § 8). In the followmg November, Halifax became 
First Commissioner for Trade and Plantation (cf. ch vii., § 1), 
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and about the same time Sherlock became Bishop of London. 
These three were the leaders of the party who hoped, both 
in Church and State, to bring the Colonies more directly 
under the government of the British Crown and Parliament 
than had hitherto been attempted. 

§ 2. Hitherto the Colonies had been left very much to 

British themselves. though they had, in the seventeenth 

America. century, been affected by British revolutions, 

Colonies, 20d had themselves in turn exercised, to a 

1607-1788. Iimited extent, some influence on the position 
of parties m the Mother-Country, yet there had been but 
few conscious endeavours to govern them on any uniform 
principle. This was the natural consequence of the varied 
and we might almost say haphazard way min which they had 
come into existence. The New England colomes, Massa- 
CHUSETTS, RHODE IsLAND, CoNNEcTiIcUT, and New Hanmp- 
SHIRE, had grown from that Puritan emigration of the 
seventeenth century to which the classic story of the 
Mayflower belongs. The neighbouring colonies of New 
York and New Jersey, lying in the Hudson Valley, had, 
after some alternations of fortune, finally passed from 
Dutch to English hands in 1674 Farther west lay the 
inland colony of PENNsyLVvAN1A*%—a Quaker settlement, which 
took its name from the friend of James If, and which 
expressed its humane principles in the name of its capital, 
Philadelphia. MaAny.Lanp had been founded in Charles I.’s 
reign by Roman Catholes, and, though Anghcanism had 
become the established religion, 1t still belonged to the family 
from whom its capital took the name of Baltimore, Vur- 
GINIA, so named by 1ts first coloniser, Sir Walter Ralegh, had 
been refounded in James I.’s reign by Episcopalians, and was 
in fact our first effective settlement outside Europe (1607). 
Norra and Sours Carouina were originally French, but 
attracted English settlers during the reign of Charles IT. 
Groraia was founded in 1733, partly as an asylum for 
insolvent debtors and persecuted Germans, partly as a 
territorial encroachment on Spain (ch. iv.,§ 2). DELAWARE, 
which completes the full tale of thirteen, was not spht off 
from Pennsylvania till 1776 [cf vol. m1, ch xvul., §§ 1---5; 
and Table, p. 376]. 

H. 1714-1770. 14 
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Except New York and New Jersey, all these began their 
The Colomes UPOpean career under Enghsh auspices, and 

by Conquest, herein, as well as in that later development 

T1S—1763 which we have to trace in this chapter, these 
older colonies differed from those added by cession—in 1713, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, which had long been the 
subject of competition between the French and British 
adventurers, and in 1763 the Spamsh lands in Florida and 
the French lands in Canada (ch vu., § 18). 

§ 3 Disregarding these later acquisitions, we may say 
The Disunion that, by the middle of the exghteenth century, 
Older eens, Chere were planted along the eastern coast of 

1607-17545 ‘North Ameiica a number of English s:ttle- 
ments which in many points invite comparison with those 
that lined the eastern coast of Britain a thousand years 
before (Intro, § 2). Whatever differences in speech and 
blood there may have been—in the one case between the 
various tribes of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons (besprinkled 

with Kelts), in the other between Englshmen, Scotsmen, 
Inshmen (besprinkled with Germans and Dutch) --each 
group of settlers may be roughly described as one in race 
and language In institutions, too, there was a close 
analogy. Coriesponding to the King, his Witan, and the 
Folkmoot (open to all fieemen) im each primitive kingdom, 
there was the Governoi, his Counal, and the General 
Assembly or General Court (elected by the well-to-do) in 
each colony And the several colonies were just as inde- 
pendent of each other as the kingdoms had been the 
colonies did not fight one anothe1, 1t 1s true --though they, 
too, often quarrelled about boundanes , but their mutual 
jealousy was constant and acrimomous ‘Though they all 
professed and called themselves Christians, their relgion 
was a wall of partition, rather than, as of old (Intro, § 2), 
a bond of union (cf. § 2), and they further differed im size, 
in climate, in productions, and in social arrangements. 
The middle-class, Puritan, wheat-growimg, and _ timber- 
cutting democracy of New England, which did the bulk of 
its work of self-government in town-meetings attendable 
by all freeholders, stood poles asunder from the landed 
aristocracy of Virginia, which raised its crops of tobacco 
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and rice by slave labour, and governed itself, if at all, by 
county-meetings of the gentry. 

In external relations the Colonies resembled the old English 
The Berannings —!4gdoms im having physical and other obstacles 

of Union, in the way of their westward expansion, but 

W4—1763 differed in owning a common, though undefined, 
allegiance to an outside power in the East The Alle- 
ghamies hedged them in, and beyond these mountains 
dwelt the Indians, supported by the French from over sea 
(ch vn, §§ 1, 2) Their future was bound up with their 
mastery of the West, and on the whole the odds were in 
favour of the Bntish the French, being all under one 
Governor, were better organised, but the British colonsts, 
in 1750, outnumbered them by ten to one* Their weight 
of numbers, backed by the men and moncy bountifully 
pupplhed by Britain, and directed by Pitt, carmed all before 
it in the Seven Years’ War (ch vu, §§$ 1, 2, 8, 9, 12, 13). 
In the stiuggle the Colonies had learnt to woik together 
fora common object by 1% result they had been fieed fiom 
the prcsence of foreign neighbours, 

§ 4 A» in England the international triumph of 1588 
Mothei-Country left the way open for a constitutional struggle 
and Colonies between the two gparties which had biought it 
Connetions about —viz., King and Parhament [cf vol. 01., 
ch x1., § 12]—so in Amenica did the international triumph 
of 1759 lead to a constitutional struggle between the two 
parties which had united to bring 1t about—-viz, Britain 
and the Colonies. The relations between the two were 
extremely indefinite on the one hand, the Colonies acknow- 
ledged the authority of the King, and as a rule obeyed the 
Governors by him appointed , but, on the other, they claimed 
“the mghts and privileges of Enghshmen,” and were dis- 
posed to question the authouity of Parliament (cf. § 7) 

In point of law, however, the Colonies had all been 
subject, for well-nigh a hundred years before 1748 (§ 1), 


* Bancroft’s Histo: y of the Varted States, vol Iv , p 128, estamates the population 
as follows (the hist census being in 179%) — 


WHIIF HT ACK TOTAI 


1750 1,040,000 220,000 1,260,000 
1760 1,385,000 210,000 1,695,000 
1770 1,850,000 462,000 2,812,000 


1790 3,177,257 752,060 8,929,826 
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to Acts passed by the Parliament “at home”; and some of 
ii Commercial these, though not at all framed in their interest, 
soother des,nad been intended specially for their regula- 
1651, fol ‘tion By the terms of the Navigation Acts— 
the chef of which were dated 1651, 1662, 1673 [vol. 111., 
ch. xvii, § 5]--they were forbidden to trade with any 
country but England—not even with one another. The 
result of this was a restriction of markets, by which the 
Colonists lost, both as sellers and as buyers, the “ balance 
of trade” being always in favour of British merchants, and 
necessitating # constant flow of money from America to 
Britain. Now, the hopes of discovering gold and silver in 
North America, as 1t had been found in South America, 
had long ago been disappointed, and the Colonists had had 
to content themselves with agricultural wealth. How were 
they, then, to supply themselves with the cash necessary to 
pay their constant debts to the metropolis? They carried on 
a trade with the silver-producing countries of South America, 
exchanging taumber for bullion—a trade which might be 
regarded as justifiable, or the contrary, according as 1t was 
regarded from the American or British point of view. In 
1739 British merchants hustled Walpole into war to 
compel Spain to give them free trade with her colonies ; 
but they naturally objected to ther American brethren 
opening up an het trade with the Spanish Colonists 
(ch. iii, § 4, ch. iv., § 7). 
§ 5. Walpole, partly because he believed that the trade 
the between the two Americas ultimately benefited 
befor fatfaxthe home merchants, partly from his dishke of 
1748-1751. uproars (cf ch 1, § 1), refused point-blank to 
tuke any steps to enforce the Navigation Acts; and here, as 
elsewhere, Newcastle followed his example. Bedford and 
Halifax, on the other hand (§ 1), were determined to settle this 
and various other knotty questions from the British stand- 
point. Their plan was comprehensive: the American 
Colonies were to be united under British administration ; 
representatives from each colony, chosen under due regula- 
tions, were to meet for the purpose of imposing taxes on the 
whole; similar unity was to be gained in military matters; 
and thus the defence of the Colomes was to be organised 
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under British control. Of the ecclesiastical side of this 
program there 1s no need to speak at length, since it played 
but a small part compared with the general constitutional 
question. Though both Sherlock and Wesley, from their 
respective standpoints, attempted to introduce an Anglican 
episcopate into the Colonies, neither succeeded ; and English- 
speaking America did not receive the mstitution of bishops 
till the War of Independence had made 1t certain that this 
form of ecclesiastical government would not re-act upon the 
civil constitution [cf. vol 12, ch xvii, § 5). 

In 1751 Bedford resigned his Secretaryship, owing to 
Postponement personal reasons (cf ch. vi, § 12), but m June 
of the Coloma! 1749, Charles Townshend, another ‘“ Colonial” 

Struggle, (cf. § 1), had joined the Board of Trade, and 

1751-1700 the subordination of the American Colonies to 
the Whig Oligarchy was prevented only by the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War. Pitt conquered America with troops 
sent from Britain, whilecthe Colonies helped only on their 
own terms, with voluntary contributions of men and money. 
The war made a vast difference in the conditions of the 
problem whose solution 1t postponed (§ 3, jin.) 

§ 6. The accession of George III.1n 1760 not only effected 

Re-assertion & revolution in international and domestic 

fonbes! «politics (ch vu, §§ 16—18, ch. ix, §§ 1—4): 

1760-4  1t also began a new chapter in American history. 

* Commerce Tn 1761 Bedford was asked to attend the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet to oppose Pitt on colonial questions. 
In the same year Charles Townshend became Secretary at 
War, and in 1763, the year of the Peace of Paris, he became 
First Lord of Trade—expressly with a view to carry out the 
newly-adopted scheme of maintaining troops in America at 
the cost of the Colonies. At the same time, in accordance 
with the same line of policy, steps were taken to enforce the 
Navigation Acts, both by picketing the seas between the 
Colonies and the West Indies with war-ships and by stirring 
up the coastguards and custom-house officers on shore to 
do their duty in the repression of smugglers. One of the 
methods employed for this latter purpose closely resembled 
a police weapon which was bringing the Government into 
ill repute at home: the “ writs of assistance,” under cover of 
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which the officers searched private houses for contraband 
goods, were issued by the magistrate without the insertion 
of any special name, and thus fel] under the same con- 
demnation as general warrants (cf ch 1x, § 10, sub in ). 
This sudden enforcement of the law, after so many years 
u ‘axation of slack administration, caused almost as much 
Motrcsang annoyance as the imposition of entirely novel 
Methods = burdens [cf. vol 11, ch 1., §§ 3, 4,6] More 
grumbling still followed George Grenville’s somewhat master- 
ful attempt to associate the Colomies with the Mother 
Country m the work of umperial defence and its money- 
burdens We have become so used to a National Debt 
of £675,000,000, involvmg an annual expense of some 
£25,000,000, that 1t 1s difficult for us to realise the terrible 
burden laid on the minds of statesmen by a debt of some 
£130,000,000 But in 1763 the nation was by no means so 
rich 18 1f 15 now, and besides, the lesson had not then been 
fully learnt how to make posterity pay for the provision 
made for them. <A national debt meant national bank- 
ruptey ; and Grenville was moved by the ordinary instinct 
of the eyghteenth-century financier when he shuddered at 
Pitt’s extravagance during the war, and when, at his own 
accession to office, he eagerly clutched at any chance to pay 
the bill (f ch 1x, § 11). Grenville saw no reason why the 
Colonies in America, for whose benefit mamly the war had 
been fought, should not share the expense. The reasonableness 
of this proceeding was patent , and, from Grenvaille’s point of 
view, the method proposed was no kss reasonable Instead 
of obtaining grants, as heretofore, from each separate 
colonial assembly, Grenville intended to impose uniform 
taxes upon all, through the “ Imperial” Parhament, which, 
as he conceived, had the power of taxation throughout the 
British dominions. 
Accordingly, 1n 1764 the Grenville-Bedford Ministry 
Grenvilles Passed through the British Parhament a proposal 
First Colomal that certain customs-dutics should be paid by 
Menaures, 1764 the Colonists into the Imperial Exchequer, and 
applied towards defraying ‘“‘the necessary expenses of 
defending, protecting, and securing the Britash colonies and 
plantations.” Coupled with this Act was a Resolution that 
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‘it may be proper to charge certain stamp-duties” in the 
Colonies , but the Bull embodying this principle was post- 
poned, so that the colonial legislatures might discuss 1t (§ 8). 
§ 7. The Colonists did not view the matte: in the same 
The Colonat light as the colonial statesmen at home 
Attitude = ($§ 1, 3, 4). They felt the inconveniences of 
Pariile! the restricted trade, they were sore at recent 
inteiferences with then South American commerce , and, 
above all, now that the French were diiven out of North 
America, they began to need the protection of the Mother 
Country less than formerly ($$ 3, 4) Consequently, they 
took up the attitude towards the British King and Parha 
ment which the English and the Scottish Parhaments had, 
in the seventeenth centiuy, taken agamst the Stuart King 
(cf S$4,2ef , Intio,§$6 9) Justasthe Parhament had 
based its resistance to Charles IJ. on elementary principles 
supposed to be mvolved in the ancient Constitution, so now 
did the Colonists base theig resistance on a principle supposed 
to be part of the Constitution—that no taxation could be 
imposed on those who were not r1eprescnted im the body 
imposing the tax And they were just as inconsistent in 
the mamtenance of thei primeipleas the Stuart Pathaments 
had been they admitted tke nght of the British Panlia- 
ment to regulate tirade, and consequently to 1inpose custom- 
duties, but they objected to the same body collecting 
internal duties excise, ete 
Here, the:efore, are the elements for a quarrel—two 
1 Party Insnes PaTueS, whose 1nterests are beginning to diverge, 
Romeacntation but whom positive law has bound together, 
and Taaation anpealing, on each side, to elementary prin- 
ciples of “natural” law on the one hand, the right of an 
Imperial Parliament to legislate fo. the Empire, and the 
duty of each member of the community to contnbute its 
share of the expense, on the other, the11ght of such parts 
to a consultation in the distribution of the taxation In 
this constitutional question men were far from being wholly 
bound by their geographical situation there were Americans 
who upheld the sovereign authority of the King-in Parha+ 
ment, there were statesmen on tins side of the Atlantic 
who, sympathetically or not, saw clearly the bearings of the 
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American contention on the rising problem of representation 
(ch, ix., §§ 15,17, 18). Witness the following utterances :— 


I. WILLIAM PITT IN THE Commons, January 14, 1766.—“ There 
18 an idea in some that the Colonies are virtually represented in the 
House, I would fain know by whom an American is represented 
here. Is he represented by any kmght of the shire, in any county in 
this kingdom ? Would to God that respectable representation were 
augmented to a greater number! Or will you tell me that he 1s 
represented by any representative of a borough ?—a borough which, 
perhaps, its own representatives never saw! Thisis what is called the 
rotten part of the Constitution wv cannot continue the century. If 
at dues not drop, t must be amputated. The idea of a virtual repre- 
sentation of America in this House 1s the most contemptible idea 
that ever entered into the head of a man. it does not deserve a 
serious refutation ” 

II, GEORGE GRENVILLE IN THE COMMONS, January 14, 1766.— 
“ Protection and obedience are reciprocal Great Britain protects 
America America is bound to yield obedience If not, tell me 
when the Americans were emancipated ? When they want the a a 
tection of this kingdom, they are always very ready to ask it. That 
protection has always been afforded them in a full and ample manner. 
.« » The seditious spirit of the Colones owes rts birth to the factwns 
an thes House.” 

Ill. BARON MANSFIELD IN THE LoRDSs, February 3, 1766 — 
“There can be no doubt but that the znhabitants of the Colones are 
as much represented in Parliament as the greatest part of the people 
of England are represented amon,, nine millions of whom there are 
exght which have no votes in electing members of Parhament. Every 
objection, therefore, to the dependency of the Colonies upon Parlra- 
ment, whech arises to it on the ground of representation, goes to the 
whole present Conatitutun of Great Britain, and I suppose 1t 1s not 
meant to new-model that too! People may form speculative ideas 
of perfection, and indulge their own fancies or those of other men. 
Every man in this country has his particular notion of hberty, but 

rfection never did, and never can, exist 1n any human institution. 

o what purpose, then, are arguments drawn from a distinction in 
which there is no real difference-—of a rirtual and an actual repre- 
sentation’ A member of l’arhament chosen for any borough 
represents not only the constituents and inhabitants of that par- 
ticular place, but he represents the inhabitants of every other borough 
in Great Britain He represents the City of London and all other 
the Commons of this land, and the inhabitants of all the colonies and 
dominions of Great Britain; and he is, in duty and conscience, bound 
to take care of their interests.” 

IV. RICHARD BLAND, OF VIRGINIA.—“ If nine-tenths of the 
‘people of Britain are deprived of the high privilege of being electors, 
it would be a work worthy of the best patriotic spimts to restore the 
Constitution to its pristine perfection.” 
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The legal discussion that filled the air must not blind us 
ui. Local Inmes tO the real conflict. The local struggle between 
Centralisation Britain and America into which these party- 
v, Home Rule. dialectics merged was only one instance of the 
constant theme of many wars—the conflict between two 
forces, the centralising tendency which unites men and 
builds up ever new and larger confederations, and the de- 
centralising or localising tendency, the offspring of diverging 
interests, lack of communication, and narrowness of mental 
range, which is ever tending to split up great masses of 
men and form them into smaller groups, which inspired the 
Greeks to fight at Marathon and has caused the Irish to 
demand ‘‘ Home Rule.” 
§ 8. As we trace the story of the Anglo-American quarrel 
Grenville's We Shall see how often the British gave way on 
weap Act. Just the wrong points, and how they constantly 
failed to understand the views of the Colonists. 
This remark receives 1ts first illustration at the very outset ° 
in March 1765 Grenville’s Stamp Act was passed m spite of 
petitions from six of the Colomes, and at the same time 
Britain thought she was satisfying the Colonists by offering 
alleviations of the distress caused by trade restrictions. She 
gave bounties to the cultivatmn of hemp and flax , South 
Carolina and Georgia were allowed to export rice to the 
French West India Islands , and the American whale-fishery 
was relieved of taxation. But what did the Colonists care 
for these measures of alleviation, while the Stamp Act 
required “ all bills, bonds, policies of insurance, newspapers, 
broadsides, and legal documents of all kinds whatsoever to 
be written on stamped paper sold in public offices ”—even 
though the proceeds were devoted exclusively to the pro- 
tection of the Colonies ? 
Benjamin Frankhn, of Pennsylvania, the colonial agent 
The Stamp-act 12 London, had worked strenuously against the 
congress, passing of the Act: after it had become law 
James Otis, of Boston, wrote pamphlets against 
it, and Samuel Adams, of Boston, held the public meetings 
of pretest which won for him the name of “the Father of « 
the Revolution.” In August there were riots in various 
parts of America wherein “Sons of Liberty” broke into 
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the revenue offic s and destroyed the stamped papers. But 
far more mmportant than these local outbreaks was the 
trend towards unity. As in 1643 the presence of danger 
from the Indians brought mto bemg “the United Provinces 
of New England,” as in 1754 the closing-in of the French 
brought about the Congress of Albany, where Frankln 
struck out the motto “ Unxire or Dig,” so now m 1765 the 
imposition, from above, of a common tax led to a» common 
protest from a body known to history as “the Stamp-Act 
Congress.” In October there was held at New York a 
meeting of delegates from nine or ten Colomes, who 
resol ved— 

‘ That the people of such Colomes are not, and cannot be, repre- 
acnted in the British Houne of Commons, that taxes never have been, 
and never could be, constitutionally imposed on the Colonies save 
by their respective Legislatures, that all supphes to the Crown are 
free mfts; that for the people of Greit Boiam to grant the property 
of Colonists 1s neither reasonable nor consistent with the spint of 
the British Constitution , and that, 1s measures of 1¢tahation, they 
would make utmost efforts to become henceforth mdependent of 
Biuitish goods and manufactures 

§ 9. In the winter session of Parhament the opposition 

The Repent op OF the American Colonists to the Stamp Act 

bbe eta o0lx: Wis the chicf suvject of contention The late 
Ministers, Grenville and Bedford, opposed, while 

most of tho Rockingham Ministry desired, 1ts repeal; but 
they had been obliged, partly by the King’s wishes, to 
include in their Cabinet Charles Townshend and others 
who were in favour of British taxation of America (§$ 6). 
Pitt, however, in a gieat speech during the debate in which 
Burke made lis maiden speech (January 14, 1766), main- 
tained the Ame1ican point of view, emphasixnd their con- 
tention that taxation and representation must go together, 
and also allowed their distinction between excise and customs. 
This argument was easily answered by Grenville, who ex- 
posed the fallacy of the distinction; but there was of course 
no answer to Pitt's political view that, though 1t was possible 
to crush America, in the proce-s the Buitish Constitution 
would be ruined The consequence of the debate, and of 
petitions from manufacturers feeling the loss of American 
trade, was the repeal of the Stamp Act withm a twelvemonth 
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of its enactment, but, at the same time, the British Parha- 
ment, to save its honour—-and, we might add, to prove how 
little 1t understood the point at issue —passed a Declaratory 
Act, stating that Parliament, though 1t had for the moment 
retreated, still claimed full legislative control over the 
Colomes in all cases whatever (cf. ch. ix, § 12) 
§ 10 Early in 1767 Townshend, as Chancellor of the 
lownshends Exchequer, proposed to continue for one year 
Anencau Petes the Land Tax of four shillings in the pound 
May 13,1707 (ch. iv, § 3), but, on the motion of Grenville, 
the [fouse of Commons reduced the amount to three shillings, 
and, to find the £500,000 which the Budget thereby lost, 
‘Townshend took advantage of lis chief’s absence through 
illness (cf ch sx, §§ 13, 14) to propose and cany a Ball 
laying taxes on certain American imports—glass, red and 
white lead, painters’ colours, paper, and ten These, of 
course, were not of the same nature as the duties imposed 
by the Stamp Act they were customs—the kind of tax which 
the Colonists had confessed themselves bound to pry. 
But the Americans were not now in a mood to stand by 
North Puluy their previous distinctions, and the attempt to 
me levy the new duties led to further agitation 
“ Sons and Daughters of Iabetty ” bound themselves to use 
none of the commodities thus taxed; and some went so far 
as to make riots —one of which caused the death of thice or 
four rioters, and became known as “the Boston Massacre” 
(March 5, 1770). Bedford proposed that the ringleaders 
should either be tried without jury or brought over to 
England for trial, but on May 1, 1770, Lord North 
signalised his entry ito office by repealing all the taxes 
that had been imposed except the tea-duty, which, though 
bringing in but £300 a year, was maintaimed by the British 
Parliament as a matter of principle (cf. ch. ix., § 20). 


II. THe Beoinninos oF British Inpra, 1600 —1770. 

§ 11. Within a few years after 1498, when Vasco da 
The European Gama discovered the all-ocean route fiom 
the East Todies, Europe to the East Indies, wd the Cape of 

1496—1688. Good Hope[vol 11, Intro, § 20], the Portuguese 


ousted the Mediterranean cities from their lucrative land- 
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and-sea trade with the Orient, and built up a commercial 
dominion, which stretched from Africa to Japan, and existed 
almost unchallenged for nearly a century. But when Por- 
tugal, in 1580, fell beneath the yoke of Philip IT., the two 
rising Sea-Powers, England and the United Provinces, which 
on religious and commercial grounds were hostile to Spain, 
began to encourage their subjects to trade with the East 
on their own account; and in 1600-2, each State in- 
corporated powerful companies with that object [vol. 11., 
ch, ix, $1, ch. x1, §§ 12, 13]. During the next seventy 
years the Dutch made rapid progress: not only did they 
expel the Portuguese from most of their stations and from 
all their pride of place, but they also competed success- 
fully with the English, who were distracted both by the 
constitutional struggle and by intestine commercial 
jealousies. The Dutch were thus able to drive their rivals 
from the vast archipelago which was valued for the pro- 
ducts that caused it to be called the Spice Islands, and to 
make them concentrate their attention on India [vol. m1, 
ch. i., § 20; ch vi, § 6; ch. vin., § 8]. But soon after the 
Restoration Frafice began to threaten the United Provinces, 
both by sea and by land: in 1664, Colbert floated the fifth 
and most energetic of the‘series of French East India 
Companies; and in 1672 Lows XIV _ brought the Dutch 
to the verge of ruin by a land invasion [vol. 111., ch. ix., 
§§ 1, 2]. In self-defence the two Protestant Sea-Powers 
had to drop their rivalry, and, as we have seen, face France 
shoulder to shoulder (Intro., $§ 16, 17, 21—-23; ch. i, §$ 7,9; 
ch. i., §§ 2, 8, ch v., § 7). 
After the Revolution of 1688, therefore, the French and 
Pointsot the British were the principal competitors in 
Contact betweenthe East; but their competition in that 
and India, quarter did not become active till the reign of 
1688-1887. George II., and was practically confined to 
India itself (cf. ch.i., § 1, ch. vu, § 1): the Dutch con- 
tented themselves, for the most part, with exploiting the 
Spice Islands ; Spain, except for a moment, confined itself 
to the Philippines (cf. ch. vii., §§ 17, 18); and the Austro- 
Netherlandish venture proved quickly abortive (ch. i., 
§§ 7,9). During the period covered by this volume, the 
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main interest of Anglo-Indian history is threefold: firstly, 
the Indian phase of the Anglo-French duel, which, here as 
in America, is decided by the Seven Years’ War, but ever 
tends to recur (cf. ch. vii, §§ 1, 2, 18, 18, 20); secondly, 
our relations with “the country powers ”—1elations which 
begin by being commercial and end, despite ourselves, in 
becoming imperial; and thirdly, the changing relations 
between the Home Government and the East India 
Company. Of these the first two may be characterised as 
international, the third as constitutional 
§ 12. The existence of the East India Company needs a 
The East India WOYd of explanation even to a generation 
Companies, which has witnessed the creation of chartered 
asa companies for the performance of pioneer 
work in trade and government in various parts of Africa. 
In the Middle Ages every town in England was, for 
industrial purposes, a foreign country to every other. 
each had its craft-gilds, which regulated the affairs of the 
inhabitants of the single town, and to which every work- 
man belonged as a matter of course. When, under the 
Tudors, industry and commerce, instead of being merely mu- 
nicipal, became national, the dangers both of unknown seas 
and of foreign mvals led to theeadoption of the same prin- 
ciple as that of the medieval gild for the security of English 
subjects engaging in international commerce in regions 
beyond the reach of regular State diplomacy and the 
rotection of the diminutive State navy. Companiks* were 
ormed for each area of commerce; charters were granted 
in form exclusive, but framed so as to include any wishing 
to trade on payment of a moderate fee, which might be 
regarded as a fair return for the help and protection 
afforded. Among the many trading companies so formed and 
chartered was the Association which, on December 31, 1600, 
received its first charter—carefully worded so as to give no 


* A sufficient account of these companies will be found in Da OL*NINGHAM and 
Miss McArtraur’s Outlenes of English Induatrial History, and in A S Hewins's 
Buglwh Trade and Finance wn the Seventeenth Century The best short books 
on the subject-matter of this chapter may be thus ranged in order of their general 

ainess. (1) Sim Joun SEE iry’s Erpansion of England , oO Sik ALFRED 
LYALt’s Rise of the Britssh Dominion m India, @) Sir W W Hoster’s Brief 
' of the Indian Peoples, (4) the various biographies in the “Pulers of 
ndia ” se1168 
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offence to any other European Powers—as “ the Governor 
and Company of the Merchants of London trading mto the 
East Indies.” This Company had a chequered career of a 
little over a century Besides having to face foreign 
competitors (§ 1), the exaction» of the princes under whose 
protection it made settlements, and perils from pirates, the 
Company had English 1ivals in trade— “ mterlopers,” or 
“ free-tiaders,” who wished to traftic with India, but 
ubjected to joming the Company. Oliver Cromwell 
sellously thought of suppressing the Company , and both he 
and other monarchs of the centmy levied considerable fines 
at the renewals of its charter 
Jt was in the reign of Wilham II] that the free-traders 
The Struggle Made the best headway In 1698 they secured, 
Camnantee by authority of a Whig Parhament, a charter 
1698-1708 Of imcorporation as “the General Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” But 
the struggle between the two associations threatened to 1um 
both , and, shortly after Wilham’s death in March 1702, 
Godolphin effected # pooling agreement between the old 
“London” and the new ‘“ English” Socety, and, six 
years later, brought about then complete amalgamation 
This “ United Company of Merchants of England tiading 
with the East Indies” went through many vicissitudes until 
its extinction—in 1858 as a political body, in 1873 as a 
trading corporation 
9 13. “John Company,” as 1t was familaily called, 
Ihe 'Ihiee Started with a capital of £3,200,000, mainly 
Yesidenues consisting of loans to the Government (cf. ch. 
Nod ine i, § 9), and with a goodly heritage of stations 
1 Madiax in the Kast, which it was authorised by charter 
to defend by troops of 1ts own, subject to martial law, and to 
maintain or increase by diplomacy In India itself its 
trade-depéts or factories were grouped into three separate 
Presidencies, each directed from a strongly fortified centre. 
Fort 8. George, built on a parcel of land of six square miles 
leased from a Hindu prince in 1639, and the nucleus of the 
town of Madras—which by 1700 numbered over 100,000— 
had, in 1654, been made the head of the English Settlements 
on the Coromandel Coast. Of these the chief were Fort 8. 
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David and Vizagapatam in their neighbourhood were the 
French factones of Pondicherry and Kankal,* the Dutch 
factories of Pilikat and Tutikouin, and the Dutch island of 
Ceylon 

Bombay, a long, swampy island on the west coast, was the 

1 Bombay first place in India to be held by England m 
full sovereignty. It was ceded by Po.tugal to Charles Il 
in 1661, and was, seven years late:, leased by him to 
the Company In 1685 1t was made their headquarters 
on the Malabar Coast, instead of Surat, where, in 1612, 
the Company had founded its first factory m India On 
the same coast were Goa and Daman, the stagnant remains 
of the Portuguese domimions m India and much farther 
south the French were established at Mahé, the Dutch 
at Cochin 

In Bengal, the European traders had depots at Dacca, 

ni Bengal Murshidabiad, and Patna, before they were able 
to get a firm hold in that most promming held It was not 
till the end of the seventetnth century that the English 
Company bwilt Fort William, the Dutch fortified Chinsurah, 
and the French Chandarnagar in the Ganges delta 
Calcutta, the native town which had giown up round Fort 
Wilham, was in 1707 made ethe capital of a separate 
Presidency of Bengal 

§ 14 The frst quarter-century of our period (1714—1739) 

TheChef WaS @ time of comparatively quiet develop- 

Geomaphical ment for the Kuropean Powers in India, as in 
Divisions of Indu the rest of the colomal world (cf. ch. iv, § 2) 
almost the only event of importance in this respect was the 
French occupation, in 1720, of the Mauritius, which, 1f not so 
good a half-way house to India as the Cape of Good Hope 
(occupied by the Dutch in 1651), was at least better than 
S. Helena (occupied by the English in the same year) But 
meanwhile the native states of India were passing through 
changes so big with influence on the future of the country 


® The Spelling of Indian No mes adopted in this chapter 1s that formulated by Sir 
W W Hunter for the Indian Government The common names are retained in 
their familar form , «7, Calcutta, Madris, Wandiwash In all other cases the 
vowels have the following uniform sounds ¢, asin women, d, as In futher » + a8 In 
nn, ¢, a8 in intrigue , 0, as in cold, v, as 1n bull, u, asin rural, e, as in grey 
n Mardthd, chauth, Pathan, etc , th 1s a dental followed by an aspirate, not u 
sprrant like our th in then or then 
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that they must be briefly outlined. India, it is just as well 
to remember at the outset, is a vast and tolerably isolated 
region nearly half as large as Europe, and many times as 
diversified in the race, language, and religion of its inhabi- 
tants. lt has been roughly divided, for purposes of refer- 
ence, into three parts—Hindustdn, the Dekhan, and the 
Peninsula. The first extends from the Himalayas to the 
River Nerbudda, and includes the valleys of the Indus and 
the Ganges ; the Dekhan extends from the Nerbudda to the 
Kistna; the Peninsula reaches thence to Cape Comorin. 
The first of these geographical divisions had been 
Thechier 2r@dually brought under the sway of a Muham- 
Powers in India, Madan dynasty of Tatar rulers, who bore the 
16591787, title of “the Great Mughal” (or “the Grand 
Mughal and his Mogul”), and who commonly dwelt at Delhi. 
Feudatones- Bibar, the founder of the dynasty, invaded 
India in 1526, and was succeeded by a series of strong 
rulers, the last of whom, Aurangzeb, added the Dekhan to 
his empire by the overthrow of the Hindu kingdoms of 
Bijdépur and Golconda in 1688. But his ceaseless wars and 
his persecution of his Hindu and other subjects who were 
not Musuimans only served to exhaust the Mughal Empire. 
After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, 1t quickly began to 
break up, and its great Muhammadan feudatories became 
practically imdependent. Such were the Nawdb Wazir of 
Oudh, the Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and the 
Subahdar of the Dekhan, whose full style was Nizam-ul- 
Milk, “the regulator of state.” The Nizam reigned at 
Haidarabad, and was overlord to the Nawab of Arkat 
(Arcot), the ruler of the Karnatik. 
Besides these Muhammadan principalities there were 
n The Hindu V2rious Hindu Powers, both within the Mughal 
Powers the Empire—such as Sikhs, Rajputs, and Marathas 
Marathés, etc. __snd also in the South ; and these too seized the 
chance to raise their heads again. The Mardthas—the first 
of these Hindu Powers to come into contact with us (§ 13)— 
were a predatory theocracy, whose headquarters lay in the 
Konkan, a district stretching along the Western Ghats, but 
which, after the death of its founder Sivaji in 1680, gradually 
spread over Western India in the shape of a loose confedera- 
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tion owning a nominal allegiance to the Maharsja of Satara, 
and rendering a more or less real obedience to his professed 
servant, the Peshwa of Poona. The chief members of the 
Maratha confederacy were the Presawi, who after 1748 
ruled at Poona; the Buonsia of Berar, whose capital was 
Ndgpur; the GdérKwir of Gujarat, whose capital was 
Baroda, and the two Malwa chiefs—Ho.kar, who reigned 
at Indore, and SrinpHiA, who reigned at Gwalor. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century, therefore, 

Invasion of Luodia was very much in the same condition as 

Nadir Shab, Kurope after the death of Charles the Great 
: in the first half of the nimth century (cf. Intro., 
§ 13): the Great Mughal or Padishah, hke the Holy 
Roman Emperor, had sounding titles and honorary pre- 
cedence, but the real mastery of India was going a-begging 
The Marathas seemed the most promising native candidates 
for the vacant headship, but there was always a possibility 
of fresh competitors from without. The first of these to 
appear was the Persian, Nddir Shah, who sacked Delhi in 
1738, and indirectly brought about two eventful Maratha 
raids—one into the Peninsula in 1740 (§ 15), and one against 
Bengal in 1742 (§ 18) . 

§ 15. It wasin the midst of this confusion—-which thus 
Outbreak of Wa reached a climax at the very moment when the 
between France neace-policy of Walpole and Fleury was wearing 

March 1744 to an end in Europe (cf. ch 1v., $§§ 1, 7)—that 
the story of the rival East India Companies as something 
more than humble merchants made its start. Bombay was 
hedged im by the Marathas (§ 14), and Bengal, despite yearly 
Maratha incursions (1742—1750), was still under the 
tolerably strong government of Ali Vardi Khan (§ 18); and 
it was thus in the South-East, where the political disorder 
was greatest, and where the stations of the two Companies 
lay most closely, together, that the first struggle between 
them arose. In 1744 the Nizam Azaf Jah—who had been 
compelled, by the necessity of finding money to pay the 
chauth that the Marathas were exacting (§ 14, jin.), to 
enforce his claim as suzerain—-made Anwaru’din Nawab of 
the Karnatik ; and in the same year Great Britain came to 
open war with France (cf. ch. v., § 2). 

15 


', 1714~1770, ? 
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One aspect of that war was the struggle for maritime 
Fighting i, SUpremacy. Accordingly, early in 1745, a 
the Karnatik, Biitish fleet appeared off the Coromandel Coast 
u near Madras to threaten the French settle- 
ments; Dupleix, the French commander of Pondicherry, 
applhed to Anwuaru’din to prevent hostilities; and in 
obedience to his commands the British fleet sailed away. 
In the following July Labourdonnais brought the French 
squadron in the East over from the Mauritius, and defeated 
the British squadron off Nagdpatam. The Governor of 
Madras appealed to the Nawab, but omitted to weight 
his words with gifts; and on September 21, 1746, Labour- 
donnais effected the capture of Madras, holding it to 
ransom at £440,000 (cf. ch. v, § 6). Dupleix, however, 
ignoring the conditions of surrender which his colleague 
had adopted, confiscated the whole of the Company’s goods, 
and took Madras as a French possession. Anwaru’din, 
angry at this war in his dommions, attacked Madras; 
but his army of ten thousand*men was easily beaten, in 
the neighbourhood of Madras, by a force of two hundred 
and fifty Europeans and seven hundred French-dnilled 
sipéhis (sepoys). 
This battle of 8. Thomé (Npvember 4, 1746) first revealed 
The Taty © the world at large a fact which European 
of dachn, military experts had long ago detected—viz , the 
October 7, 1748 superiority of European methods of warfare to 
those of the Mughals. The British removed their seat of 
government to Fort 8. David, which they held throughout 
1747 against expeditions launched upon 1t by Dupleix. In 
the following August the arrival of a powerful Anglo-Dutch 
fleet under Boscawen enabled them to turn the tables on 
their mvals, now deprived of Labourdonnais, by threatening 
Pondicherry. By the Z'reaty of Aachen (cf. ch. v., § 8), signed 
« few months later, the conquests m India were restored. 
§ 16. This open war between the two European Powers 
The Second in India, regardless of the rights of the native 
Ae states, had hardly attamed its formal conclusion 
ii4e—1754 when there began a clandestine war between 
the two Companies under the show of auxiliaries 
to competitors for Indian thrones. Dupleix had obtained 
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such influence with the country powers that he hoped, 
using them as tools, to obtain a French ascendency in 
Southern India, and, when the time came, to expel the 
British. In less than two years after the death of Azaf 
J&h in 1748 he had set up Salabat Jang and Chanda Sahib 
at Haidarabad and Arkat respectively , and except that 
Muhammad Ali, a son of Anwaru'din, was holding 
Trichinopoly against Chanda Sahib, the position of both 
French nominees seemed secure, and consequently the pre- 
dominance of their creator overwhelming. Meanwhile 
the French had obtained from their Nizam, Salabat 
Jang, acting under the mfluence of Bussy, his French 
mihtary adviser, a long strip of territory on the eastern 
coast, afterwards known as the Northein Sirkars, and in- 
cluding Masuhpatam The British came to see that their 
existence depended on the rehef of Trichinopoly; and as 
the reinforcements that they were able to send there were 
too slight to drive off the bpsiegers, they attempted to make 
a diversion in favour of the beleaguered town. 
Robert Clive, who had gone to India in 1744, at the age 
i Ite Course, Of Dineteen, and had taken so effective a part 
Robert ,Chve as a volunteer in the brief war which ended in 
oo 1748 that he hé#d been transferred from the 
civil to the military service of the Company, 
planned an expedition against Chanda Sahib’s own capital, 
and was entrusted with its execution. With a small army, 
most of whom were sepoys, he suddenly captured Arkat, and 
thus drew the French Nawab’s attention from Trichinopoly 
(August 31,1751) There he stood a fifty days’ siege, and 
when the enemy had retired, he took the field and captured 
several places m the Karnitik His personal career ended 
for the present with the arrival, in March 1752, of Major 
Stringer Lawrence from England. 
Clive’s surprise and defence of eos ee 
of the tide, and in May 1752 the death o 
of Trichinopoly, Chanda Sithib secured Trichinopoly for the 
1752-4 + British candidate for the Nawabship of the 
Karnatik. But this was no sooner settled than it was 
discovered that Muhammad Alf had promised Trichinopoly 
to the Regent of My-ore in return for aid; and the British 
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had once more to hold Trichmnopoly, this time against a 
mege by an army from Mypore, helped of course by the 
French. From December 1752 to September 1754 the siege 
lasted, and, although Lawrence was able to enter and relieve 
the fort:ess, the strain of the war proved at last too much 
for the British Company. 
After a fruilure of negotiations with Dupleix, who refused 
nt Its lssne to recogmse Muhammad Ali as Nawab, they 
rie Kewl! yeferred the matter to the Government at home, 
o paecix, 

17 94 as a question of imperial policy, whether for 
vigorous war or settled peace. And thus, when the British 
Government complained to France of Dupleix’s proceedings, 
and others, personally mterested, complained of hi» self- 
seeking, the French Government called him home, to die m 
poverty ten years later. Godeheu, the Commissary sent 
ont to replace Duplex, brought about an agreement which 
surrendered nearly all the advantages that Duplex had 
gained both Companies agreed to give up all furthe: 
intrigues with native rulers and all attempts at native rule ; 
Muhainmad Ali was recoguised as Nawab of the Karnatik, a 
title lately assumed by Dupleix, and the French promised 
to give up all territory that they had acquired more than 
the British, and to hve im péace till final settlement came 
from Europe. 

§ 17 The treaty between the Home Governments was 
Outheak signed im January 1755, almost at the moment 
Yau war When the Anglo-Fiench differences in America 
May 3756) were deepening mto wat (ch. vi, § 1). About 
the sume tune Clive was returning to India to take the 
command at Fort S. David im the war which had just 
terminated, and on his way he took part with Admiral 
Watson in an expedition against Gheria (between Bombay 
and (io1), where Angria ruled a pirate stronghold. The 
place was destroyed in February 1756, and the British forces 
and fleet proceeded to Madras, where they at once made 
active preparations for the renewal of the Anglo-French 
struggle which was now imminent, Before the announce- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War reached India, and fortunately 
before the French reinforcements armved, Clive had been 
called away to face a serious danger in Bengal (§ 18). 
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Chve had removed the danger and acquired control of 
Lally and the the rich resources of Bengal, before the Freneh 
Ancitinch Forees were landed at Pondicherry in April 

Struggle, 1758 Count Lally, who was its commander 
W75I—-Ni61 and also Governor-General of the Fiench 

possessions in India, was the son of an Irish exile, active 
and vigorous, but overbearing towaids his subordinates. 
He differed from Dupleix in being himself not merely an 
organiser but a man of action, in utter lack of skiJl im 
dealing with the Country Powers, and m aiming rather at 
the elimination of the British as a factor in Eastern trade 
than at the establishment of a French political ascendency 
This third Anglo-French struggle in Indit was conse- 
quently much more simple, clear, and decisive than either 
the open or the veiled struggles that had preceded it 
(§§ 15, 16) 
Lally went straght for the British settlements, and, in 
spite of quarrels with the local anthorities, 
"the Rarpank, faces ecpteed Fort S David Although his 
1758-1761 naval colleague, the Count of Aché, having 
received a slight check at sea, sailed away to the Mauritius, 
Lally boldly laid siege to Madras in December 1758, but 
was driven off by Admiral Potock in the following February 
(cf, ch. vuy., § 12). By the recall of Bussy, French influence 
was lost in the Dekhan: Salabat Jang was dethroned by 
his brother, Nizam Ali; and a Bnitish force from Bengal 
under Colonel Forde overran the Northern Sirkars, On 
January 22, 1760, Lally was defeated and Bussy was taken 
prisoner by Lawrence’s successor, Colonel Eyre Coote, at 
Wandiwash. This blow was followed by the siege and 
capture of Pondicherry in January 1761; and with the 
capture of Ginji, a few months later, the French military 
occupation of the Karnutik was gone (ch. vii., §§ 13, 16) 

Although the French regained their settlements at the 
Review of the ~°%e Of Paris in 1768 (ch. vii, §$ 18, 20), and 
Anglo-French several times renewed efforts for dominion in 

a India, as in our own day in Further India, the 

Seven Years’ War practically closed European competition 
for India, Lally was beheaded for his failure in 1766; but 
in point of fact that failure was due not »o much to his 
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faults or to his adversary’s skill, but simply to the fact that 
Great Britain held command of the sea. Clive, in a letter 
to Bute, put the y mani of the struggle tersely enough . 
“We accomplished for ourselves against the French exactly 
everything that the French intended to accomplish for 
themselves against us.” 

§ 18 The armed contest between the two European 
Mudj-nddania Powers in the South attracted the attention of 
1 Hho Black Holeal] India and the alarm of her more far-seeing 
June 20,17% rulers. Alf Vardf Khan, Nawab of Bengal, etc 
(cf. §§ 14, 15), said that “those hatmen will soon 
all the sea-board of India,” but was prudent enough to 
maintam fisendly relations with both the Companies. 
When, however, he died early m 1756, his favourite 
grandson, Siraj-ud<lauli (Surajah Dowlah) became Nawab ; 
wid as he mbherited his predecessor's opmons about the 
forelgners without inheriting bis caution also, he was 
before long quarrelling with the British at Caleutta. An 
enemy of Niridj-ud-daulu, Kishen Das, had fled to Calcutta, 
and had there taken refuge in the house of Omichand, who 
was suspected of unfriendliness to the British Company. 
Sirij-ud-daula sent a messenger to Calcutta to demand the 
surrender of the fugitive, buts as the messenger went first 
to Onnchand’s house, Drake, the English Governor, suspected 
the demand to be a trick, and refused to reply At the 
same time, fearing the outbreak of war between France and 
treat Britain (cf § 17), Drake began to fortify Calcutta, 
lest they should be surprised by the neighbouring French 
settlement of Chandarnagar. The Nawab, seeing 1mminent 
in his own country the disasters that had wasted southern 
India, ordered the British to ecase their work of fortifica- 
tion, and, when they sent evasive replies, he seized their 
factory at Kasimbuazuar, and marched against Calcutta. 
The defence was badly conducted Drake went on board 
the ships in the river with the women, and sailed away ; and 
Holwell, who was chosen in his place, had to surrender the 
town after four days’ siege. On June 20 the prisoners, 146 
in number, were contined in the strong-room of the 
barracks, a place not twenty feet square. During the 
night the greater number were suffocated, only twenty- 
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three surviving, and the place of detention has therefore 
been called ever since ‘‘ the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

The news of all this reached Madras in August , and the 

1 Chves fresh force, under Clive and Watson, which had 

‘Piss been intended to fight the French, was sent by 
June 23,1757 sea to Bengal. In January 1757 Calcutta was 
easily recovered, and Hifighli taken. The Nawab, terrified 
and bewildered, came to terms in February; but as he 
seemed inclined to side with the French in the coming war, 
Clive felt constrained to renew hostilities. In May 1757 
he captured Chandarnagar, and then advanced against the 
Bengal army. He found it profitable to take advantage 
of the native disaffection against Siraj-ud-dauli, Mfr 
Jufar, an officer of his army, and Jagat Seth, a Ilindu 
banker at Murshidabad, were the leaders of the conspiracy ; 
and the negotiations between these men and the ‘British 
were conducted through Omichand. He threatened to 
reveal the whole plot, and Clive thereupon drew up two 
treaties, one real, the other false: in the latter, mention 
was made of remuneration to Omichand, and this he was 
allowed to see, but not the other. Fortified thus with 
double treachery, the British were of course successful. On 
June 23, 1757, Chive, with 8000 European troops, 2000 
sepoys, and 8 cannon, routed the Bengali army of 35,000 
foot and 15,000 horse, assisted by 50 cannon The first 
fruit of this ‘‘ decisive victory” of Plassey was that Mir 
Jafar was imstalled as Nawab at Murshiddbad. The 
Company was rewarded with a jégir—that is, the ownership 
of certain lands held on a quit-rent; and two years later 
Clive, who was Governor of Bengal] from 1758 to 1760, was 
further rewarded with the quit-rent, amounting to £30,000, 
of this distmct—known as the Twenty-Four Parganas. 
Omuchand, being duly undeceived, died at the end of a year 
and a half in a state of imbecility. 

§ 19. Clive’s Governorship of Bengal was marked by 
Marathi Check 2Ctive intervention on behalf of Madras, by a 

at Panipat, resolute effort to prevent the Dutch from 
January 7, 1/61 fortifying their Bengal station at Chinsurah, 
and by a great revolution in the relations of the native 
states of the country. The Marathas and the Afghan 
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ruler, Ahmad Shah Duranf, were competing for the control 
of the Great Mughal; and in January 1761—soon after 
Clive’a return to England, where he was rewarded with an 
Trish peerage the battle of Panipat almost destroyed the 
Maratha Confederacy, with horrible slaughter, and gave 
the power to the Afghan prince. he placed on the throne 
Shah .Alam, the formerly exiled son of the previous Emperor, 
and he in turn appomted Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh, 
to be his Vizier, or chief minster. 

The government of Mir Jafar (§ 18), the British nominee 
The Nandbebip nN Bengal, was weak in the extreme, and he did 
ut held Kisim’ not please his masters They accordingly resolved 

Absence to displace him, and entered into negotiations 

100-1764 with Mfr Kasim, his son-in-law. The mere 

show of force was enough to make Mir Jafar submit, and 
the new Nawab, with his British allies, soon drove off 
Shuja-ud-dauld and Shah Alam, who were threatening the 
western border. But the Englwh were still sticklers for 
the old form of Mughal rule they installed the Great Mughal 
at Patna, paid him homage, and obtamed letters of imvesti- 
ture for Mir Kasim, as Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The next year, 1762, the English were quarrelling with 
The Mamacre U2eir Nawab, Mir iiaam, about the regulation 
uf Patna, Of internal trade. The Company had privileges 
October 5, 1763 yn. traders which were denud to the natives, 
and they scem to have used these privileges so as to render 
them and their agents very unpopular, specially with the 
local jurisdiction, with whose powers they came into conflict. 
Mir Kasim, in 1763, to put an end to the dispute, abolished 
all duties, thus putting his own people on a level with the 
Company. This led immediately to war. and, though the 
Nawab was able to massacre some two hundred Enghshmen, 
and two thousand sepoys serving under the British flag, 
who were at his Court or in the neighbourhood, the advance 
of the British army was uninterrupted 
Mir Kasim fled to the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who 
iiuatea Sites helped him for his own purposes and advanced 

at Baxar, to Patna; but he was repulsed, and at length 
October 28,1764 defeated by Major Hector Munro at Baxar, 
October 23, 1764. He negotiated for help from the Afghans 
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and the Marathas, winle at the same time he sought terms 
of peace with the British. The Afghans did nothing; the 
Maiathas fled at the first contact , and the Nawab Wazir 
gave himself up unconditionally to the British Meanwhile, 
the Nawab whom the English had reinstated, Mir Jafar, 
died, January 1765. But neithe: Vansittart noir Spencer, 
the successive Governors of Calcutta during Chive’s nbsence, 
could hit upon any respectable mode of governing the valley 
of the Lower Ganges and its dependencies, 

§ 20. When Chive arrived from England im April 17685, 
ChiesSecona {Ul of plans fo. the government of Indian, he 
Governorsip, found himself committed to the foolish doings of 
Has Settlement the Calcutta Counal. Accepting perforce the 

of Hengal arrangements thus made, he based a system of 
government on the principle of maintaining the ancient form» 
He left the Nawzb in possession of the military command of 
the province, together with the superintendence of law, 
justice, and police ; but hp obtained for the Company, from 
the Gieat Mughal, the office of Diwan, or Finance Minister. 
Among natives the Diwan collected the revenues, supphed 
the Nawab with what was due to him, and forwarded the 
remander as tmbute to the suzerain This gave the 
Company ao revenue of some®£2,000,000 a year. Of course, 
when the East India Company occupied that position, they 
did more, and in actual working, the Nawab of Bengal has 
dwindled to a mere pageant costing £160,000 a year, while 
the British have been forced, owing to their sense of the 
evils of native control, to take over the whole administration 
of the provinces. Oudh was restored to Shuja-ud-dauld, and 
Chive wanted the Great Mughal to lve at Patna, to be 
under the contiol of the Company, though 1etaining other- 
wise his authority over India: Shah Alam, however, refused 
to live in the British province, and, accordingly, an army was 
posted for his protection and dignity at Allahabad. 

Chive also wanted to use the authority of the Great 

The Rise of Lughal to make Nizam Ali, of Haidarabad, cede 
Hailar Alin to Britain the Northern Sirkars, and he wished 

Mysore to enter into alliance with him against the 
Marathas who were beginning to recover from the overthrow 
at Panipat; but again he was thwarted by the local 
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authorities or the Directors at home. In 1766 a treaty 
was made by which the Company paid Nizam Ali a 
tribute for the Northern Sirkars, and arranged for mutual 
help against Haidar Ali, who was building up a Mubam- 
madan principality in Mysore. ‘This alliance was followed 
by a war against Haidar Ali, in which Nizam Alf played 
fast and loose; and, after variations of fortune, peace was 
made with Mysore, in 1769, on the basis of restoration of 
conquests. Two years before this Clive had returned to 
England, snd had there been vehemently assailed for the 
territorial ambitions and corrupt administration in which he 
had ben concerned. The House of Commons, however, 
took his part, and resolved that he had “rendered merito- 
rious services to his country.” 
A few years later, however, the feeling that the East 
Lord Notha Ludia Company was outgrowing its own unaided 
Heguieteng Act, governing powers caused Parliament to inter- 
vene, and the result was that Lord North 
indirectly assisted the finances of the Company (cf. ch, 1x, 
§ 20), and also brought 1ts political work more under State 
control by means of the Regulating Act of 1773. 
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authorities or the Directors at home. In 1766 a treaty 
was made by which the Company paid Nizam Ali a 
tribute for the Northern Sirkars, and arranged for mutual 
help against Haidar Alf, who was building up a Mubam- 
madan principality in Mysore This alliance was followed 
by a war against Haidar Ali, in which Nizam Alf played 
fast and loose, and, after variations of fortune, peace was 
made with Mysore, in 1769, on the basis of restoration of 
conquests, Two years before this Clive had returned to 
England, nnd had there been vehemently assailed for the 
territorial ambitions and corrupt administration in which he 
had been concerned. The House of Commons, however, 
took his part, and resolved that he had “rendered merito- 
rious services to his country.” 
A few years later, however, the feeling that the East 
Lord North's Ladia Company was outgrowing its own unaided 
Requiating Act, Governing powers caused Parliament to anter- 
ands vene, and the result was that Lord North 
indirectly asusted the finances of the Company (cf. ch. 1x., 
§ 20), and also brought its political work more under State 
control by means of the Hegulating .ict of 1773. 
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#CaKsak—Gallhic War, Bk 2 
TCAESAR—Galhe War Bk 3 


Ovrp— Heroes, 1, 2, 3, 5, 
7, 12 l 
Ovip —- Metamorphoses, Bk 


CALSAR—Gallhic War Bk 5 ll 

CAESAR Calle War. Bk 6 LOvin—Tratia, Bk 1 7 
Cabksak -Gallic War, Bk 7 (vip--Tristia, Bk 3 ...... 
Cick RO--De Amicitia ws SALLUSr— Catiline .. .. . 


SOPHOCLES Antigone 
SorpHocLes Electra a 
Taclits— Annals, Bk 1 
Tacitos Histories, Bk 1 
VERGIL— Aeneid, Bk 1,. 
VERGIL- Aeneid, Bk 3, 
VERGIL—Acnod, Bk 5 
VERGIL~ Aeneid, Bk 6,, 
Vercit— Aeneid, Bk 7 
*VERGIL Aeneid, Bk 8 , 
VERGIL—-Aeneid, Bks 9, 10 
VERGIL Eclogues beige 
Vi RGIL-—Georgirs, Bks 1, 2 


Cick Ro— De Senectute 
Cictro -In Catilinam, Bk 3 
Cic iro - Pro Archia 
CiceEro— Pru Balho .. 
Cichro Pro Cluentio 
Cict Ro— Pro Milone 
CicERo Pro Plancio 
Ecriprp+s—Ion 
TEcRIPIDES—Bacchae 
Herropotrs—Hk 6 
HeErRopoTus—Bk 8. 
HoweEeR—tIiad, Bk 6 
Hower—Odyssey Bk 17 


Qed ed feed peed fret fret feet eet fed pret beet es tee ped es ped pel el 
eo® eoooooaceocoeceoeocosoeo c*-) Qooc 


Horack&-—FEpistlex A! NOPHON—Anabusis, I ke I 
Horack—Odes, Bks 1-4, each ALNOPHON — Cyropaedeia, 
Horace—Satiresa . < ss Bks 1 and 5, each 1 
Livy—-Bk 1 es XENOPHON, Oeconomicus -» I 


eooecercorocesseqceoecomooocooo of 


cao aha a eae re cee et ne alee aie ae oe ad ol ed al 
treo 


Lryy—Bk. 3 * eo seo 
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Latin and Greek. 


GRAMMARS AND READERS. 


The Tutorial Greek Reader, or PROOEMIA GHAECA By A. Water 
Younc, M A Lond, Gold Medallist in Classics 28 6d 


The Tutorial Greek Grammar. [in prepuration. 


Higher Greek Reader. A Course of 132 Extracts from the best writers, 
in Thice Parts, with an Appendix contaming the Greok Unseens 
setat BA Lond 1877 -1893 358 6d 


The Tutorial Latin Grammar. By B J Hayes. MA Lond and 

Cam), and W oF Masom, M A Tond  Seeond Editon 38 6d 

* Pru tacal expenence in teaching and thervuch familianty with detals are 

launly recognisable in this new Latin Grammar Great pans have been taken to 

WIN oan | before the mind all thesc mii points whluch are of fundamental 

importance and require firm fixture in the memory, and the illustrative examples 
have beon gathered with much care from the claw « most usually read for exu 
tions Though full, it is not overcrowded with mmutue °—Edic ational News 


“Tt is areurate and full without being overloaded with detutl, and vanecties of 
type are used with such effect as to minunise the work of the learner — Lested in re- 
spect of any of the crucial points, it comes well oud of the ordeal '*-—Schoolmaster 


The Tutorial Latin Grammar, Exercises to. (In preperatwn 
The Preceptors’ Latin Course. [In preparation 


Latin Composition and Syntax. With copious ExkrciIsks By A H 
ALICROFY, MA Oxon and JI HH Waxypon, M A Camb. and 
Lond Thad haiti Ys 6d 


The more advanced portions of the bouk-work are denoted by an 
asterisk, and the relative importance of rules and exceptions 1s shown 
by vanety of type Each Exercise 1s divided into three sections of 


progrossive difficulty 

“This useful little book ''—/aurnal of Education 

“This is one of the best manuals on the above subject that we have met with for 
some time Simpheity of statement and arrangement apt examples illustratng 
each rule, ox: eptions to thesc adroitly stated just at the proper plave and tame, are 
among some of the striking charactoristica of this excellent bogk. Every advan 
too has been taken of printing and type, to bring the leading statements prominently 
before the eye and mud of the reader It will not only serve as an admirable class- 
book, but from its table of contents and sta copious index will prove to the private 
student an excellent refurence book as well ’-—Zhe Schoolmaster 

*¢The clearness and concise accuracy of thia book throughout are truly remark- 


0.7? Biedesort tens, 


‘The arrangement and order are exceedingly good.”—School Board Chrometle 
A Higher Latin Writer. [in preparation. 


The Tutorial Latin Reader. is.6d. With Vocabulary. 2a. 6d. 
“A soundly prachcal work.”—T7he Guardian. 
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Roman and Grecian bBistory. 


The Tutorial History of Rome. (To 14 AD) By A H ALLCROFT, 
M A. Oxon .and W F Masom, M A Lond With Maps 3s 6d 


*7t is well and clearly wntten "—Saturday Rerrew 


History of Rome, $31 nc to 96 41D : The Early Principate By 
A FH ALLROFT, MA Oxon, and J H Haypon, MA. 
Camb and Lond 2s Gd. 

“ Accurate, and in a cordance with the autharities "— Journal af Education 

** It 14 deserving of the highest pruwe All that the student can uire for his 
examination 13 supphed im scholarh shape, and in so clear a manner that the task 
of the learner 1s made ‘omparatively casy "— Literary Wt orid 

A Longer History of Rome In Five Volumes, each containing # 

Chapter on the Literature of the Period — 

1 History of Rome, 287-202 nhc . The Struggle for Empire By 
W F Masow MA Lond 48 6d 

2 History of Rome, 202-133 Bc: Rome under the Olgarchs By 
A H ALLCROFT, M A Oxon, and W F Masom, M A. Lond. 
4s 6d 

2,3 History of Rome, 202-78 nc By A H ALLCKoPT, MA 
aon ,and W F Misow, MA Tond 68 6d 

4 History of Rome, °78-31 Bc : The Making of the Monarchy. 
By A IL Auicrorr, M A Oxon 48 6d 


6 History of Rome, 31 h¢« to96 AD (See above / 


A History of Greece. In Siv Polumes, each containing a Chapter on 
the Literature of the Period — 

1. Karly Grecian History. A Sketch of the Historic Pernod to 
495 BC By A H ALtcrorrl, MA Oxon. and W F 
Masom, MA Loud 3s 6d 

“For thoxe who require a knuwlidze of the piriod no bettor book could be 

recornmcunded.” —Educational Times 

1,2 History of Greece, to 431 sc By A H AtLtcrorr, MA 
Qxon ,and W F Masom,M A Lond 68 6d [Jn preparation 

3 History of Greece, 431-404 bc - The Pelopennesian War By 
A H ALLCROFT, MA Oxon 48 6d 

4 History of Greece, 404-362 5 c.: Sparta and Thebes. By A H 
ALLcROFT, M A Oxon 4s 6d 

3,4 History of Greece, 431-362 p.c. 63. 6d 

& History of Greece, 371-323 Bc.: The Declme of Hellas. By 
A H ALLcROFT, M A Oxon. 4s. 6d. 

6. History of Sicily, 490-289 Bc By A. H. ALLckoFT, M.A. 
Oxon , and W F Masom,M A. Lond 3s. 6d. 

“We can bear high testimony to its ments.””—Schoolmaster. 
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French. 


The Tutorial French Accidence By ERnest WEEK! EY, M A Lond. 


3s. 6d 
“The essentials of the acridenoce of the French ¢ are slaifully exhibited 
in carcfully condensed aynoptic sortions °— kducational News 
“A practical and able sompilution.”-—Pudblic Opinson 
“The mannal is an excellent one-~ lear, well arranged; and if not quite exhaus- 
tive, at lonst very fairly complete * (Glasgow ITeral 
The Tutorial French Syntax. By Ernest WFLKLEY, M A Lond, 
and A J Wrarr. MA Lond and Camb’ With Exercises 
8s 6d 
“T¢iaa deruledly good bouk and should have a ready sale '*—Guardian 
“Mr Weekley has produced a clear, full, and careful Grammar in the “ Tutonmal 
French Arcidenr<,” and the companion volume of ‘ Syntax,”’ by bimself and Mr 
Wyatt, is worthy of it °—-Satirday Keriew 
The Preceptors’ French Reader. By Erwrer WrrKkitny, M A Lond 
With Notes and Vocabulary 1s 6d [Just ready 


French Prose Reader. Edited by S Baruret, B ds Sc, Examiner 
in French to the College of Preceptors, and W F Masom, M A 
Lond With Vocasvnarky  Secund Edstwn 28 6d 

‘The book is very well adapted to the purpose for which it is intended °— 
Schoolmaater. 
“' Admirably chosen extructa. They are so selected as to be thoroughly interesting 
ami at the samo time thoroughly i}iu«tratve of alt that 18 best in French hterature 
-School Hoard Chrontcle 
Advanced French Reader. Containing passages in prose and verse 
representatiye of all the modern Authurs Edited hw S Barve, 
B ésSe Examiner in Fiench to the College of Preceptors, and 
W EF Mason, M \ Lond a 6d 
“Chasen from a large range of good modern iuthor. the houk provides excellent 
practicein ‘Unscns’' The Schootmaates 


English bistory. 


The Tutorial History of England. Bw C “S Frag nsipr, M A 
Oxon [J preparation 


The Intermediate Text-Book of English History: a Longer History 
of England By C S Frarensrpr, M A Oxon, and A 
JONUNSON Evans, MA Canb, BA Lond With Maps and 
Plans 


VoLeMk 1 , to 1485 [In preparation 
VoLumE IZ, 1485 to 1603) 4s 6d 
VotuME ITI, 1603 to 1714 4s 6d 
VoOLVME IV , 1685 to 1801. 4a 6d 
The results of extensive reading soem to have been photographed upon a small 
plate, so that nothing of the effect of the larger soene is lost "— Teachers’ Monthly 
‘His gencalogical tables and his plans of the great battlec are very well done, as 
also are the bnef biographical sketches which come in an appendix at the end ”"— 
Laterary Opreron 
“It ishvely, itis exact, the atyle ix vigorou~ and has plenty of swing, the facts 
are numerous, but well balanced and admurably arranged "—2ducation. 
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English Language and Litcrature. 


The English Language: Its History and Structure By W H Low, 
MA Lond With Test Questions Thud Fdition 358 6d 


ConTEANTs ,—The Relation of Enelsh to other Languages—Nurvey 
of the Chief Changes that have taken place in the Langua 
Sources of our Vocabulary—The Alphabet and the Sounds of 
Enghsh—Gnmm’s Law—Gradation and Mutation—Trans- 
poor Assimilation, Addition and Disappearance of Sounds in 

inglikh—Introductory Remarks on Grammar ~The Parts of 
Speech, ete —Syntax— Parsing and Aualysis— Metre— Teast 
Questions 


‘A clear workmanitke history of the English language done on sound principles ” 
—Saturday Rerrew 

“The author deals very fully with the source and growth of the language ‘The 
parts of speech are dealt with historvally as well as grammutically The work is 
scholarly and ee pn Schoolmaster ; ee ees - 

“The of the language and etymology are both well und fully treated ”— 
Teachers’ Monthly ia 7 

“ Aptly and cleverly written ’—Teachers’ Atd 

“The arrangement of the book 18 devicd m the mani: most suited to the 
student’r convenience, and most cajeuluted to mpress his memory "'-—~ Lyceum 

‘* It 18 1n the best sense a scientific treatise ‘There is not a superfluous sentence.”’ 
—Fducational News r 


The Preceptors’ English Grammar With numerous Exercises By 
ARNOLD WALL, M Ao Lond [Jn preparation 


The Intermediate Text-Book of taglish Iaterature. By W HU Low, 
MA Lond,andA J Wrarr, M.A. Lond and Camb 


VOLUME I, to 1558 3s, 6d [Zn preparation 
VOLUME IT , 1558 to 1660 3s 6d 
VoLuME TIT, 1660 to 1798 3s 6d. 


‘Really judicious in the selection of the details given a oe Rerrew, 

“Designed on a thoroughly sound principle acts, dates, and representative 
quotationsare plenfiful ‘The critical extract» are judiciously chosen, and Mr. Low's 
own. is clear, effective for its purpose, and evidently the result of thorough 
knowl and a very considcrable ability to choose between good and bad ”’— 
National Observer 

“ It affords another example of the author’s ye aber tery grasp of his subject, 
combined with a true teacher’s powcr of u suc. judicious condensation that the 
spore salient points are broucht clearly into view ’— Teachers’ Afonth 

“Mr Low has succecil i im giving a very readable and lucid account of the 
literature of the time "—Lit: rary World 

“Mr Law's book forms a serviceable student’s digest of an important period in 
our literature.”—-Schoolma ster 

“The style is terse and pomted The representative quotations are aptly and 
judiciously chosen The criticisms are well grounded, clearly and 
modestly presented.” —Morning Post 


A Middle Enghsh Reader. (Ju preparation 
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English Classics. 
Addison.—Essays on Milton, Notes on. By W H Low, MA. 3s. 


Chaucer.— Prologue, ht's Tale. With INTRODUCTION and Nores 
by A Jo Wrartt, A Lond and Camb, and a Glossary by 
S J Evans, M A Lond 2s 6d 


Dryden Essay on Dramatic Poesy —Edited by W H. Low, M A. 
land Text and Notis 35 6d Or separately, 23 each 


Goldsmith — Poems Edited by AusTIN DoBsoN 28 6d. net. 


Havelok the Dane A Clore TRANSLATION, precedod by the Addi- 
tional Notes and Cor ections issued in Prof Skeat’s New Edition. 
By A J Watt, MEA Lond. and Cumb, 4s 


Langland - Piers Plowman. Prologue and PassusI-VII Edited by 
J oF Davis, D Lit Lond 


Milton - Samson Agonistes Edited by A J. Wyatt, M A Lond. 
and Camb. 28 6d. 
“A capital Introduction The notes are excellent "u.- Educational Trwes 


Milton. Sonnets. Edited by W F Masom, MA. Lond Second 
Edition 1s 6d. 7 


Shakespeare. With INTRODUCTION and NOTES, by Prof. W. J 
Roursn, D Litt, m 40 volumes 28 each 


a 

hse of Venice Moped —— en 

empes King Jo Lear 
Midsummer Night's Richard IT. heline 

Dream Henry IV. Part I. Julus Oaesar 
A oy a 

uc o u enry V. tony and Uleopatra 
Twelfth Night Henry VI. Part I. Timon of Athens 
Comedy of ; Henry VI. Part II. Troilus and Oressida 
Merry Wives of Windsor | Henry VI. Part III. Pericles 
Love's Labour's Lost ! Rachard ITZ. The Two Noble Kinaman 
Two Gentlemen of Verona | Henry An 
The T oftheShrew |§§ Romeo and Juliet Venus and Adonis 
All's Well that Ends Well Macbeth Sonnets 
Measure for Measure Othello 


Shakespeare --Henry VIII With INTRODUCTION and Norges by 
W H Low, MA Lond Second Edition 28 


Sheridan —The Rivals Edited by W H Low, MA, Lond. Ils. 
“A fully annotated edition . . complete and thoroughly workmanlike.”— 
Education 
Spenser's erd’s Calender, Notes on, with an INTRODUCTION. 
By A. J. Wyatt, MLA. Lond. and Camb. 2. 
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Mental and Moral Science. 


Ethics, Manualof. By J S Mackrnsre, MA, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambndge, Examiner in the Unversity of Aberdeen. 
Second Edition 6s 6d 

“In bbe this book Mr Machenzie has produced an earnest and striking con- 
tmbution to the ethical literature of the time °—Mind 
“This excellent manual '’-—-Jnter national Jow nal of Bthiues 


‘Mr Mackenne may be cungratulated on having pr-vented a thoroughly good 
ahd helpful guide to thas attractive, yet elusive and didi ult, subject -d<Aoolmaater. 


** It is a most admirable student’s manual "'—Jeach +*+ Vonthly 


““Mr Mackenzie’s book 1s as nearly perfect as it could be It covers the whole 
field, and for 1cuity and thoroughness leaves nothine to be desired = The pupil 
who masters 1¢ will find himself equipped with a sound grasp of the subject such as 
no one bovk with which we are acquainted has hitherto been equal to supplying 
we v5 least recommendation 1s the really mtcresting style of the work "-—Liter ary 

or 


“Written with lucidity and un obvious mastery of the whole bearing of the subject.” 
— Standard 


‘‘ No one can doubt erther the author's talent or Ins mformat'on The ground of 
ethical scicnct 18 covered bye his treatment completely, sensibly, and in many 
respects brilliantly ’— Manchester Guardtan 


** For a practical aid to the student 1t 15 very adnurably adapted It 15 able, clear, 
and acute The arrangement of the book 15 exccllent —Newcastle Datly Chronicle 


Logic, A Manual of By J WerLton, MA Lond 2vole Vol I, 
Second Edititon, 88 6d , Vol IT (just ieady), 68 6d 


This book embraces the entire London BA and BSc Syllabus, 
and renders unnecessary the purchase of the numerous books hitherto 
used The relative importance of the sections 1s denoted by variety of 
type, and a minimum course of reading 18 thus indicated. 


Vol I. contains the whole of Deductive Logic, except Fallacies, 
which are treated, with Inductave Fallacies, in Vol H 


“A clear and compendious summary of the views of various thinkers on important 
and doubtful points ’—Journal of Aducation 


oA yer? good book . « not likely to be erseded for a | time to come.”’— 
Educational Revrrew. - Te ia 


“Unusually complete and reliable. The arrangement of divisions and subdivisions 
is excellent, and cannot but greatly facilitate the study ef the subject by the diligent 
stadent.”’—Schoolmaster 


“The manual may be safely recommended.” —ducational Temes. 
“Undoubtedly excellent ’’°— Board Teacher 
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Mathematics and Mechanics. 


Algebra, The Tutorial sy WILLIAM Briecs, MA, LLB, 
FRAS  ,andG H Breyvaw WiA,F RS Based on the Algebra 


of & Radhakrishns Aiyvar 
Put Poo INGiRMEDIATE COURSE. [In the pens 
Pat Tf AbviNcep Course [in prepa ation 


Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By C W C BaRLow, MA, 
Lend ind Camb, BSc Lond ,andG H Bryan, MA,FRS, 
Fellow of St Peter's College, Cambmdge Second Editson, with 
ANSWERS 8x 6d 


“Probably within the limits of the volume no better description of the methods by 
which the marv« Vous structure of scientific astronomy bas been built up could have 
been given” Athenmum 

“Sure to find favour with students of astronomy *—Nuture 

“This book supphes a distinet want The diagrams are clear, the style of wnting 
lucid, and the mathemutical hnowledge required but small "'—Zeache?s’ Monthly 

“Completely successful -Jitarary World 

“Onc notreable feature of the buvok 15 that the mure important theorems are care- 
fully Wustrated by worked out numeral cxumpfes and ure so well arranged and 
clearly written that the volume ought to serve as a good text-book '— Bombay 
Adrertixe) : 

“A careful examination has led to the verdict that the bouk 15 the best of its kind 
14 in accurate and well arranged, and in every respect meets the requirements for 
which it has been destened ' — Practical Teacher 

“Itisan admirable text-book "— School Guardian 
ie Tt will carry a student a long way in the sound study of astronomy "'—Vational 

SCLCEF 


Coordinate Geometry: The Right Line and Circle By WILLIAM 
Briaas, MA,LLB,F RAS,andG H Bryan, MA ERS 
Second Edition 38 Od 


‘It 3s thoroughly sound throughout, and mdeed deals with some difficult pomts 
with a clearness and accuracy that has not, we believe, been surpassed "-—Aducation 

* An udmirable attempt on the part of its authors to realize the position of the 
average learner, and to provide for the wants of the pnvate student. Frequent 
vxercises And examination papers have been interspersed, and different sizes of type 
and intelligently drawn figures will afford great asmstance 1n revision "—Educatronal 

wmes 

“Thoroughly practical and helpful ’’—Schoolmaster 


‘Thoroughly sound, and deals clearly and accurately with difficult points.” — The 
indian Kageneer 

‘Another of the oxcellent books published by the University Correspondence 
College Press. The arrangement of matter and the copious explanatons it would be 
hard to surpass. It is the best book we have seen on the subject.”— Board Teacher 

‘The authors have had exceptional opportumities of appreaia the difficulties 
of beginners, and they have succeeded in producing a work a will be found 
especially useful "—Angilish Wechantc 
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M@Matbematics and Mecbanics—contenued. 


Coordinate Geometry, Worked Examples in: A Graduated Course on 
the Right Line and Circle 2s 6d 


Dynamics, Text-Book of. By WILLIAM Brisas, MA, F.CS, 
FRAS, and G H Brran, MA,FRd 2s Od 


Geometry of Simar Figures and the Plane ‘Fuchd VI and XI) 
With numerous Deductions worked and unworked By C W C. 
BaRLow, MA,BSc,andG H Bryray, MA,FRS 2s 6d 


Hydrostatics, An Elementary Text-Book of By WILLIAM BIGGS, 
MA,FCS,FRAS,andG H Brian, MA,FRS) 2s 


Mechanics, An Elementary Text-Book of By the same authors. 
3s 6d 


Mechanics, First Stage By F RosEeNbERG, MA 28 [Jn the press 


Mechanics and Hydrostatics, Worked Examples in’ A (rraduated 
Course on the London Matriculation Syllabus 1s 6d 


Mensuration of the Simpler Figures. By WILLIAM Briaces, MA, 
FCsS,FRAS,an@T W Epmonpson, BA Lond and Camb 
2s 6d 


Mensuration and Spherical Geometry [doing Mensuration of thc 
Simpler Figures and the Ge metrical Properties of the Sphere 
Specially untended for London Inter Arts and Suence. By 
the same authors 3s 6d 


“Although intended to meet the requirements of candidates for particular 
examinations, thin bouvk may br used generally with safety The chicf featurc in it 
appears to be the inclusion of yroufs of all formule presented It ws thus far 
more than a mere collection of miles and examples "—Lduratinal Times 


‘““The book comes from the hands of expurts, we can think of nothing better 
qualified to enable the student to master this branch of the syllabus, aud what 1s 
_— Pe rtant stall, to promote a correct style in his mathemuticul manipulations ” 
—Schooima ste? 


Statics, Text-Book of. By WILLIAM Brices,M A, LUB,F RAS, 
andG H Brran MA,FRS 28 6d 


Trigonometry, The Tutorial [In preparation 


Trigonometry, Synopsis of Elementary  Jntujleared 1s 6d. 


**An admirable httle handbook *’--—Lyc eum 
“For 1ts purpove no better buok could be recomnin nded ’’—Educational News 


“Pithy definitions, numerous formule, and terse explanatory notes.”—School- 
master 
‘The facts could hardly be better given °—Freeman’s Journal. 
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Chemistry. 


Eiementary Qualitative Analysis, by WILLIAM Brices, M.A., 
FCS and ROW Stiwart, DSe Is 6d 


‘TAkely to prove tous ful ind trustworthy awsi-tance to those for whom :t is 
eapecially intendet "  Vatrre 


“Every hetp that can be given hort of oral mstruchon and demonstration, is 
here given, awd notonl, will the proavate student find tlis a welcome 210 buat the 
Clawemaster will bo glad of the help furn: bed by Messre Brizes and Stewart, whose 
Thames are a uerantes of ic capate informiatian'  F ducation 


“Ita treatmeonfof the ubp tom hand ie sary thorgugh, and the method 18 on 
sound tine *  Sehetdun ast 2 


“Phe selection of nde) aualyses is an exceliint feature ’-~ Educational Times 


Analysis of a Simple Salt With a Selection of Model Analyses. 
Thad dahon, with Tappisor ANALYSIS fonimen 2s Gd By 
the same \nthors 


Chemistry, The Tutorial Ry Gi H. Barry, Se Lond, PhD 
Henullbere bacturer inp Chemistry at Vietenia Unis ersity 

Pari l., NON-MBEILAIS [ Ze preperation 

Part Ti Mrrais : [Je preparation 


Chemistry, Synopsis of Non-Metallic. With an Appendix on Calcnla- 


tions By Winria Brices MA, LLB, FCS — Lnterleaced 
Ia bd 


‘The notes ae very clear, and just thythnui: to assist in the revisiun of the 
subject" -Liferary Opinion 
“ Arranged in a very clear and hands, form "—Journal of Education 


Biology. 


Biology, Text-Bookof By ti G WRLLs, BSc Lond. F Z28S.F CP 
With an IntROprCTION by Prof G B Howts, FLS,F ZS 


Part I, Vertebrates  Seeaud Jditton os 6d 
Part 11 , Invertebrates and Plants 6s 6d 


“The Trrt-Rook of Biolog a most uefa addition to the scme~ already issued, 
it in well arranged, and contains the matter noce-sary for an clementary course of 
vertebrate sevlogy ina conase md luzieal order" -/ote nal of Education 


“Mr Wells’ ab espericnce shows itself on every page, his descriphons are 


short, lucid, and to the pent We can cuntidentl, recummend it "--Kducational 
Times 


“The numerous drawings, the well arranged table~, and the carefn) descriptions 
will be of the utanust value to the student "— Srhoolmaster 


“Mr Wells deals with cvervthing he ought to deal with, and touches nothing that 
he ouzht net te touch = For the hucher forms of Modern Side we commend this text- 
bouk without reserve, for the <peval student of Liclogy we urge its use with enthu- 
aiasm " — Aducational Receew 
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DPbvsics. 


By R W Stewart, DSoc Lond 


Heat and Light, Elementary Text-Book of. Serond Edition. 38 6d 
‘A student of ordinary ability who works carefully through this book need not 
fear the examination "dda Schoulmestes 
‘ Itwill bh found tn adnuribh text-hook ’ —Fducational Newa 


“A well printed and well-dlustrited book It strikes us as a trustworthy guide ”’ 
Practical fleacher 


“A wel ome addition te 1 useful series "'-~School Guardian 
Heat, Elementary Text-Book of 2s 
Light, Elementary Text-Book of 2s 


Magnetism and Electricity, Elementary Text Book of: An Abndg- 
ment of the Zee’-Buuoh of Magnetism and Eketiusty, with 143 
Thagrams and numerous Questions 3s 6d 

“Plain and intelligible It 14 a capital example of what a good ‘Text-book should 
be "— Educational Neics 


“We can heartily recommend it to all whe need 2 text-book "Lyceum, 
“Leaves httl to be desired ?- -Fdnrational Limes 
* An other of hia cx cllent text-b.9..°° Natwee 


THE TUTORIAL PHYSICS. 
With 424 Drazrams and Numerous Calc ulations 


By E CATCH POOL BSe Lond , First Class Honours. 
I. Sound, Text-3o00k of. Js 6d 


By kK W Srewart, DSc Lond. 
II Heat, Text-Book of. Sccon? Edstwn 38s 6d 


Ili Light, Text-Book of Second Iditeon 34 6d, 


IV Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of Secund Fiitiwn 658 6d 


- Sit fail to be uppremuted by all cnguged im saunce teaching ’~Publisher’s 
CUR) 


“Clear, concise, well arranged and well illustrated, and, us far as we have tested, 
accurate "—Journal of Pducation 

“Distinguished by accurute scientific knowledge and luad explanations ?— 
Educational Limes 
“The principles of the subject are clearly set forth, and are exemplified by cure- 
mn ates example. ’’~ ae dM art 

‘ Lhe dhagrams ir neat and accurate, the printing excellent, and the arrangemen 
of the matter clear and premse " Practwal Lencher : : 

** Thoroughly well done *—Schoolyastes 

* The es a be a Very sucecssful 2 ae portions of the wurk not 
ordinanly rezarded as elementary appear to so by his mmple expomtio 
them." — Zea: hers Monthly , 6 , Pewee 

** A full, philosophical, and decidedly onginal treatment of this branch of Physics ” 
(Seuad ,—Lducational Times 

“The author writes as a well-infurmed teacher, and that 1s equivalent to sa 
that he writes clearly and accurately There are numerous buoks on acoustics, but 
few cover cxa.tly the same und as this, or are more suitable introductions to a 
eeriou~ xtudy of the aubject ’ Sound ,—Wature 

** Will be found suitable for general use a~ an introduction to the study of elec- 
trical snence”’ (Maynetism & Electricity ,—ds on 
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Directories. 


Matriculation Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination 
Papers (No XIX wall be pubhshed during the fortnight followmg 
the Ercaminuton of Jan 1896) Noe VI, VII, IX. XK, SL, 
XII, XINT, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII. 28 each, net No 
SVITI ls net 


Intermediate Arts Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination 
Papers (except in Special Subjects for the Year) No II (1889) 
to No VE (1893), 28 6d each, net 


Inter. Science and Prelim. Sci. Directory, with Full Answers to the 
Examination Papers No I (1800) to Nu IV (1893), 28 6d 
each, net 


B.A. Directory, with Full Answers to the Examination Papers 
(except im Special Subjects for the Year; No I, 1889, II, 
1800, ITI, 1891 2s 6d each, wet No TV, 1893 (with Full 
Ags to the Papera in Latin, Greek, and Pure Mathematics) 
28, net 


Ube University Correspondent 
aND 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE MAGAZINE, 
Tsaued every Saturday = Price 1d, by Post l4d , Half-yearly 
Subscription, 3a, Yearly Subscription, 5s 6d 
THE UNIVERSILEY CORRESPONDENT has a wide cuculation among 
Granunar and Middle Class Schools, and, as a weekly journal, offers an 
excollent medium for Advertisements of Posts VACANT AND WANIFS, 
no charge for these 1g made to Yearly Subseribers 


LEADING FEATURES OF ‘*THE UNIVERSITY CORRLSPONDENT ”” 
Fortnightly Prizes of One Gutnea 
~ Frequent Vegelance Prices (One to Three Guineas) 
Special Prizes (One to Frere Guineas; 
Hints and Answers to Students Reading for London Unive sity 
Anawers to Corresponients on all Unarerasty Watters 
Pupers set at London Eramtnations 
. Full Solutsons to Matriculation Papers 
Puss Lasts af London Uniiersaty Eranunations 
Calendar of London Unerersity Events 
10 Latest Unewersity News 
11 Lest Papers firth Ansuers) for London Mats teulation 
12) Articles on Special Sulyects for Tondun Univer aty Examrmations. 
13, .f Serees of dt tecles on the Unites sities of the United Kingdom 
14. Ladtes’ Column 


© OF =? Oo Tn em oS NS 


5 Reviews of Current Educational Literature 
160 Lest of Educational Books published during the month 


